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News  Notes  and  Editorial  Comments 


Our  Gallery 

In  this  issue  we  are  presenting  the 
likenesses  of  five  of  the  early  workers 
in  the  North  Central  Association — 
Messrs.  Aiton,  Armstrong,  Carman, 
Gark,  and  Greeson.  Each  of  these  men 
has  rendered  unmeasured  service  to  the 
Association  and  each  is  yet  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  Association  interests  and 
policies.  Each  one  likewise  is  still  more 
or  less  active  in  Association  affairs  and 
attends  its  meetings  more  or  less  regular- 

ly- 

Considering  each  of  these  individuals 
separately  the  following  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  : 

George  B.  Aiton,  A.  M.,  was  born  on 
a  farm  in  Minnesota  in  1856  and  has 
devoted  his  life  to  teaching.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  for 
one  year,  Mr.  Aiton  has  occupied  teach¬ 
ing  positions  of  nearly  all  grades  in  var¬ 
ious  places  in  Minnesota.  For  twenty- 
one  years,  1893-1914,  he  was  high  school 
inspector  for  his  native  state,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  from  almost  the  establishment 
of  the  North  Central  Association,  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  imtil  his  retirement  from  the  office 
of  inspector  in  1914.  In  1900-01  he  was 
president  of  the  Association. 


Mr.  Aiton  was  always  interested  in 
maintaining  standards  and,  with  A.  S. 
Whitney,  H.  A.  Hollister  and  certain 
other  members  of  the  Association,  fought 
fiercely  and  persistently  for  an  accredited 
list  of  secondary  schools  recognized  for 
their  superior  grades  of  work  and 
achievement.  During  all  of  his  later 
connections  with  the  Association,  Mr. 
Aiton  was  affectionately  styled  by  his 
associates,  “Dean  of  the  Board  of  In¬ 
spectors.” 

Mr.  Aiton  is  editor  of  numerous 
works — particularly  relating  to  English 
— and  the  compiler  of  several  other 
books.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Junior  English  Gram¬ 
mar.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
Editor,  Mr.  Aiton  writes:  “I  shall  be 
glad  to  send  greetings  to  any  who  may 
still  remember  me.” 

James  E.  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  where  he 
was  born  and  educated.  He  secured  the 
B.  S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1881  and  an  honorary  A.  M. 
degree  from  the  same  institution  in 
1905.  For  thirty-five  years,  1891-1926, 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  principal  of  the 
Englewood,  Chicago,  High  School;  for 
six  years,  1893-1899,  he  was  a  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  has  been 
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an  active  member  of  the  North  Central 
Association  since  the  second  year  of  its 
founding,  1896 ;  for  thirteen  years, 

1901- 1914,  was  treasurer  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  1914-15  was  its  president. 
He  has  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
Association  since  1896,  and  has  been  an 
active  leader  in  committee  work  and  in 
policy  making  generally.  On  several 
occasions  he  has  presented,  before  the 
Association,  formal  papers  on  education¬ 
al  topics,  two  pap>ers  in  particular  dealing 
respectively  with  Athletics  in  the  High 
School  and  the  Advantages  of  Sex 
Segregation  in  the  High  School. 

George  N,  Carman,  A.  M,,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  North  Central 
Association  in  1895  and  has  a  record  of 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance 
at  its  meetings  since  that  date.  In  1895, 
Mr.  Carman  held  the  position  of  Dean  of 
Morgan  Park  Academy  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Since  1895,  he  has  been 
Director  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
For  six  years,  1895-1901,  Mr.  Carman 
was  treasurer  of  the  Association.  He 
has  also,  from  time  to  time,  held  other 
offices  in  the  organization,  among  these 
being  President  of  the  Association  in 

1902- 03,  chairman  of  the  commission  on 
higher  institutions,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  Possibly  no  other 
one  individual  has  as  comprehensive  a 
grasp  of  the  history  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  as  has  Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Carman  was  bom  in  New  York, 
but  was  educated  in  Michigan.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  held  his  first  teaching  positions  in 
Michigan,  was  later  connected  with 
schools,  for  brief  periods,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
but  has  for  over  thirty  years  made  Chi¬ 
cago  his  home. 

Thomas  Arkle  Qark,  LL.D.,  was 


bom  in  Illinois,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  has  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  as  a  teacher 
and  administrator  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  His  academic  interests  lie  in 
the  field  of  English,  but  perchance  he 
is  best  known  for  his  work  and  writings 
dealing  with  the  practical  problems  of 
young  men.  He  has  served  successively 
as  acting  dean,  dean  of  undergraduates, 
and  dean  of  men  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  since  1900.  For  nine  years, 
1906-1915,  Dean  Clark  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  Central  Association 
and  likewise  has,  for  twenty-five  years, 
been  active  on  the  commissions,  in  the 
executive  committee,  and  before  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  a  body. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  per¬ 
sonal  characteristic  of  Dr.  Qark  is  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  humor. 
When  asked  for  a  photograph  to  include 
in  the  Quarterly,  Dean  Clark  sent  one 
but  accompanied  it  by  a  letter  in  which 
he  characteristically  remarked:  “I  do 
not  know  why  you  should  want  to  put 
in  my  picture,  though  there  are  a  great 
many  things  I  do  not  understand  in  this 
world.” 

William  A.  Greeson,  A.  M.,  was  one 
of  the  original  supporters  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  brought  the  North  Central 
Association  into  existence,  and  one  of 
the  joint  signers  of  the  invitation  sent  to 
various  institutions  soliciting  that  they 
send  a  representative  to  the  first  meeting 
held  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  March  29, 
1895.  Ever  since  that  time,  Mr.  Greeson 
has  been  closely  affiliated  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  work. 

Mr.  Greeson  is  another  Michigan  man. 
After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  in  1879,  he 
successively  held  the  following  educa¬ 
tional  positions:  Principal,  Flint,  Mich- 
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igan  High  School,  1879-1881 ;  Teacher 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  Grand  Rapids  Cen¬ 
tral  Hi^  School,  1881-1885;  Principal 
Grand  Rapids  High  School,  1885-1896; 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago,  1896-1906;  Superintendent, 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  1906- 
1924;  Professor  in  Grand  Rapids  Junior 
College.  1924  to  date. 

The  Next  Annual  Meeting 
The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Central  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
March  17  and  18,  1927.  The  Commis¬ 
sions  will  meet  two  or  three  days  earlier. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
preliminary  program  of  this  meeting,  a 
reprint  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Official  Roster,  the  lists  of 
Committees,  the  Treasurer’s  report  for 
last  year,  and  certain  other  pertinent 
data.  It  is  expected  that  this  year’s 
meeting  will  be  among  the  largest  and 
most  important  ever  held. 

Curriculum  Studies 
Members  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  recall  that  for  two  or  three  years 
past  the  Commission  on  Unit  Courses 
and  Curricula  has  been  making  a  study 
of  the  high  school  curriculum  materials. 
For  a  time,  the  Commission  had  two 
standing  committees  working  on  the 
problems — one  dealing  with  the  qualita¬ 
tive  aspects  and  another  dealing  with  the 
quantitative  phases.  Last  year  these  two 
committees  were  combined,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  L.  W.  Webb  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  was  made  chairman  of  the  entire 
group.  This  committee  has  worked  hard 
and  persistently.  At  this  time  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  a  practically  finished  re* 


port  on  several  divisions  of  its  under¬ 
taking.  These  completed  studies  are  be¬ 
ing  printed  in  this  issue  in  order  that 
members  may  peruse  them  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  them  at  length  at  the 
time  of  the  March  meeting. 

Financial  Statement  of  W.  I.  Early, 
Treasurer  for  the  Year  1925-26 


RECEIPTS 

From  Higher  Institutions: 

(246  ten  dollar  memberships) . $  2.460.00 

(14  twenty-five  dollar  inspection 

fees)  . - . —  350.00 

From  Secondary  Schools: 

(1,756  two  dollar  memberships) —  3,512.00 

From  Sale  of  Proceedings .  100.50 

Interest  on  Bonds . 170.00 

Carried  forward  from  Checking  Ac¬ 
count,  1924-1925 .  3,577.33 

(Tarried  forward  from  Bond  Ac¬ 
count,  1924-25: 

U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds  from  1925 

purchase,  now  on  deposit .  3,114.26 

U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds  sold  April  1st  2,070.40 

TOTAL  . $15,354.49 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Commission  on  Institutions  of 

Higher  Education  .  $  476.39 

Commission  on  Unit  (Tourses  and 

Curricula  . . . 229.52 

Commission  on  Secondary  Education  503.07 

Printing  .  4,32226 

Expense  incurred  by  annual  study —  89(X71 

Expense  of  Members  of  Executive 

(Tommittee  . - . .  260.05 

American  (Council  of  Education  Fee  100.00 

Reporting  (Tonvention  1925 .  175.34 

College  Inspection  Expense .  64726 

Clerical  Assistance  to  Treasurer _  206.30 

Clerical  Assistance  to  Secretary -  541.16 

Postage  and  Parcel  Post .  338.26 

Freight  and  Express  and  Telegrams  100.07 

Depository  Bond  . 3(X00 

Notary  Fee  Expense . 9.00 

Treasurer’s  Bond . 12.50 

Elxpense  of  Representatives  to  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Committee  on  Standards  of 
American  Council  of  Education .  176.65 
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Clerical  Work  for  State  Committees  74.90 
Refunds  for  Overpayment  of  Dues....  17.00 


Total  Disbursements . $  9,110.44 

U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds  on  Deposit....  3,114.26 
Cash  in  Checking  Account .  3,129.79 


BALANCE  . . $15,354.49 

[The  above  statement  was  duly  audited  and 
found  correct  in  every  respect. — Editor.] 


Editorial  Board  Meeting 
On  November  26  and  27,  1926,  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  Quarterly  met 
in  conference  in  Chicago.  At  that  time 
the  Managing  Editor  made  a  detailed  re 
port  on  the  work  of  his  office,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  for  the  general  plan 
and  conduct  of  the  magazine  to  date. 

For  the  general  information  of  the 
Association  members  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Quarterly  is  printed  by  the  Horton- 
Beimer  Press,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
(the  lowest  bidders  for  the  contract) 
and  that  each  issue  numbers  approxi¬ 


mately  5,000  copies.  These  are  dis¬ 
tributed  approximately  as  follows: 

Accredited  Secondary  Schools _ 2,500 

Accredited  Institutions  of  Higher 

Learning  _ 1,200 

Officers  of  the  Association  and 

Commissions  _  500 

Subscribers  _  200 

Individual  members,  exchanges, 

sample  copies  _  100 

Stock  _  500 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Man¬ 


aging  Editor  showed  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  up  to  November  15,  1926,  as 


follows : 

RECEIPTS 

110  subscriptions  at  $3.00 - $330.00 

36  subscriptions  at  $5.00  -  180.00 

45  single  copies  at  $1.25  -  56.25 


Back  numbers  Proceedings  sold  39.29 

Total  Receipts - $605.54 

EXPENSE 

First  (June)  issue  of  Quarter¬ 
ly  - . $1,174.50 

Second  (Sept.)  issue  of  Quart¬ 
erly  . 1,079.62 

Mailing  first  issue  _ 

Mailing  second  issue  _ 

Reprints  of  certain  articles  in 

Sept,  issue _ 

Letterheads,  envelopes,  form 

letters,  etc. _ 

Incidental  office  expense  (post¬ 
age ,  envelopes,  telephone, 
etc.)  _ 


Total  expense  _ $2,520.67 

It  is  to  be  observed  from  the  above 
figures  that  each  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
is  costing  the  Association  approximately 
$1,260.33. 

By  vote  of  the  Editorial  Board  it  was 
agreed  that,  commencing  with  the  June, 
1927,  issue,  membership  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  shall  be  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  To  each  accredited  university  or 
liberal  arts  college  four  copies  sent  re¬ 
spectively  to  the  President,  the  Registrar, 
the  Dean  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College, 
and  the  Library. 

2.  To  each  accredited  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Institution  four  copies  sent  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  President,  the  Registrar,  the 
Head  of  the  Training  School,  and  the 
Library. 

3.  To  each  accredited  Junior  College 
four  copies  sent  resj)ectively  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  or  Superintendent,  the  Dean,  the 
Registrar  and  the  Library. 

4.  To  each  accredited  Secondary 
School  one  copy  sent  to  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  school,  provided,  how- 


43.13  I 
35.39  I 

60.33  D 

83.83  I 


43.87 
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ever,  in  case  the  superintendent  of 
schools  has  little  or  no  direct  dealing 
with  the  high  school,  a  second  copy  may 
be  sent  to  that  official. 

It  was  likewise  voted  by  the  Editorial 
Board  to  send  a  complimentary  copy  of 
each  issue  of  the  Quarterly  to: 

1.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  attached  to  accredited  colleges  and 
universities. 

2.  The  Registrars  of  each  of  the 
larger  universities  and  colleges  located 
outside  North  Central  Association  terri¬ 
tory. 

3.  The  presiding  officers  of  each  of 
the  regional  standardizing  agencies  in  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  official  secondary  school  in¬ 
spectors  in  all  states  in  the  Union. 


Our  Mailing  List 

At  present  the  mailing  list  of  the 
Quarterly  contains  the  names  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  of  institutions  and  in¬ 


dividuals  : 

Colleges  and  universities _  163 

Teachers  training  schools _  54 

Junior  colleges _  34 

Secondary  schools _ 1,966 

Paid  subscribers,  approximately _ 165 

Complimentary  copies _  75 

Exchange  copies _  25 

N.  C.  A.  officers  and  committee 

members  _  200 

Miscellaneous  distribution _  100 

Total . 2,782 


Institutional  Surveys 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  1926  the  follow¬ 
ing  action  of  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  was  approved: 

"Voted  that  the  recommendation  for 
the  accrediting  of  any  institution  not 
meeting  fully  the  standards  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  be  contingent  upon  a  complete 
and  competent  survey  of  such  institution, 
at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  Commission  be 
authorized  to  order  and  direct  such  sur¬ 
veys,  the  results  of  which  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  standing  Committee  on 
Review.” 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
following  regulations  have  been  adopted 
with  reference  to  surveys: 

Institution  must  submit  regular  appli¬ 
cation  blank,  financial  report  blank  (if 
endowed),  and  statement  of  responsible 
officer  as  to  the  strong  points  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  are  believed  to  counter¬ 
balance  any  deficiencies  in  meeting  the 
standards. 

Institution  shall  include,  with  the  ap¬ 
plication,  check  for  $500  payable  to  W. 
I.  Early,  Treasurer,  as  a  fee  for  the 
survey. 

It  is  understood  that  the  institution 
will  furnish  all  information  desired  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  survey,  and  such 
assistance  as  may  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  survey  is  to  be  conducted  by  at 
least  two  competent  men  who  will  spend 
at  least  two  days  at  the  institution  mak¬ 
ing  a  thorough  investigation  into  every 
phase  of  activity. 

The  survey  committee  shall  submit  a 
written  report  which  not  only  gives  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  as  to  whether  or  not  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Association  are  met, 
but  is  based  on  such  evidence  as  could 
be  obtained  as  to  whether  there  are  com¬ 
pensating  features  at  the  institution 
which  are  at  least  as  important  as  any 
deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  meeting 
standards. 

The  general  object  of  the  survey  would 
be  to  establish  so  far  as  possible  the 
character  of  the  work  being  accomplished 
at  the  institution. 
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The  Official  Roster  of  the  Association 


Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Association  provides : 

“The  officers  of  the  Association  shall 
be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a 

Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer . 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee, 
a  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  a  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  a  Commission  on  Unit  Courses 
and  Curricula  .  and  such 

other  Commissions  or  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees  as  the  Association  may  from  time  to 
time  determine.” 

The  membership  of  these  several  com¬ 
mittees.  together  with  their  officers,  is 
given  below. 

Officers  of  the  Agsociation 
1926-27 

President — J.  D.  Elliff,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

First  Vice-President — H.  L.  Miller,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Second  Vice-President — H.  G.  Childs, 
University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Secretary — J.  B.  Edmonson,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Treasurer — W.  I.  Early,  High  School, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Executive  Committee 
1926-27 

J.  P.  Everett,  Western  State  Normal. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Oliver  O.  Young,  High  School,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Illinois. 

M.  H.  Stuart,  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


R.  M.  Hughes,  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

E.  C.  Elliott,  Purdue  University,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana. 

Thomas  Lloyd-Jones,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

L.  W.  Smith,  High  School,  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

And 

The  President,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer,  Ex-officio. 

Commissions  of  the  Association 


A  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
Officers 

Chairman — Thomas  Lloyd-Jones,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Secretary — Hubert  G.  Childs,  Professor 
of  Education,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

State  Members  1926- ’27 
Arizona 

♦University,  F.  C.  Paschal,  Tucson. 

State  Department,  C.  O.  Case,  Phoenix. 

High  School,  O.  W.  Patterson,  Tucson. 

Arkansas 

University,  H.  G.  Hotz,  Fayetteville. 

♦State  Department,  M.  R.  Owens,  Little 
Rock. 

High  School,  J.  A.  Larson,  Little  Rock. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  Ury  McKenzie, 
Hot  Springs. 


♦Names  starred  are  those  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  several  state  committees.  All  corres¬ 
pondence  respecting  North  Central  Association 
secondary  school  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  these  chairmen. 
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Colorado 

♦University,  Charles  C.  Brown,  Boulder. 

State  Department,  none. 

High  School,  E.  L.  Brown,  Denver. 

lllinoia 

♦University,  H.  A.  Hollister,  Urbana. 

State  Department,  J.  C.  Hanna,  Spring- 
held. 

High  School,  C.  H.  Kingjman,  Ottawa. 

Indiana 

♦University,  Hubert  G.  Childs,  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

State  Department,  J.  W.  Rittinger,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

High  School,  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  A.  E.  Highley, 
Lafayette. 

Iowa 

♦State  Board  of  Education,  W.  H.  Gem- 
mill,  Des  Moines. 

State  Department,  Miss  Thelma  Nelson, 
Des  Moines. 

High  School,  James  Rae,  Mason  City. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  Wm.  F.  Shir¬ 
ley,  Marshalltown. 

Kemsas 

University,  W.  H.  Johnson,  Lawrence. 

♦State  Department,  J.  E.  Edgerton,  To¬ 
peka. 

High  School,  E.  R.  Stevens,  Leaven¬ 
worth. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  C.  S.  Risdon, 
Independence. 

Michigan 

♦University,  J.  B.  Edmonson,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor. 

State  Department,  C.  L.  Goodrich,  Lan¬ 
sing. 

High  School,  E.  L.  Miller,  Detroit. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  L.  A.  Butler, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Minnesota 

University,  L.  V.  Koos,  Minneapolis. 


♦State  Department,  E.  M.  Phillips,  St. 
Paul. 

High  School,  C.  C.  Baker,  Grand  Rapids. 

Missouri 

♦University,  J.  D.  Elliff,  Columbia. 

State  Department,  E.  W.  Allison,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

High  School,  H.  B.  Blaine,  Joplin. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  L.  E.  Ziegler, 
Maryville. 

Montana 

University,  Freeman  Daughters,  Mis¬ 
soula. 

♦State  Department,  C.  A.  Jessen,  Helena. 

High  School,  George  A.  Ketcham,  Mis¬ 
soula. 

Nebraska 

♦University,  A.  A.  Reed,  Lincoln. 

State  Department,  A.  L.  Burnham,  Lin¬ 
coln. 

High  School,  L.  C.  Wicks,  Fremont. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  M.  C.  Lefler, 
Lincoln. 

New  Mexico 

University,  B.  F.  Haught,  Albuquerque. 

♦State  Department,  D.  W.  Rockey, 
Santa  Fe. 

High  School,  R.  E.  Marshall,  Clovis. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  John  Milne, 
Albuquerque. 

North  Dakota 

University,  C.  C.  Schmidt,  University, 

♦State  Department,  J.  E.  Bjorlie,  Bis¬ 
marck. 

High  School,  P.  H.  Lehman,  Grand 
Forks. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  G.  W.  Hanna, 
Valley  City. 

Ohio 

University,  V.  T.  Thayer,  Columbus. 

♦State  Department,  C.  B.  Ulery,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

High  School,  P.  C.  Bunn,  Lorain. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  B.  O.  Skinner, 
Marietta. 
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Oklahoma 

University,  Roy  Gittinger,  Norman. 

♦State  Department,  G.  C.  Wells,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

High  School,  James  Hatcher,  Chickasha. 

Advisory  Member,  C.  K.  ReiflF,  Musko- 

gee- 

South  Dakota 

University,  H.  W.  Frankenfeld,  Ver¬ 
million. 

♦State  Department,  C.  S.  Hall,  Pierre. 

High  School,  W.  I.  Elarly,  Sioux  Falls. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  J.  C.  Lindsey, 
Mitchell. 

West  Virginia 

♦University,  J.  N.  Deahl,  Morgantown. 

State  Department,  L.  O.  Taylor,  Char¬ 
leston. 

High  School,  P.  R.  Morrow,  Charleston. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  C.  L.  Reiff, 
Huntington. 

Wisconsin 

♦University,  Thomas  Lloyd-Jones,  Mad¬ 
ison. 

State  Department,  C.  J.  Anderson,  Mad¬ 
ison. 

High  School,  G.  J.  Balzer,  Milwaukee. 

Advisory  Member,  Supt.  F.  O.  Holt, 
Janesville. 

Wyoming 

♦University,  C.  R.  Maxwell,  Laramie. 

State  Department,  Miss  Georgia  Erland- 
son,  Cheyenne. 

High  School,  J.  J.  Marshall,  Sheridan. 

Members  at  Large 

Class  of  1927 

C.  O.  Davis,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

M.  H.  Stuart,  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

M.  E.  Haggerty,  School  of  Education, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

F.  D.  McElroy,  School  of  Education, 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 


J.  W.  Richards,  Academy,  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois. 

W.  C.  Reavis,  University  High  School, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Class  of  1928 

F.  L.  Hunt,  Culver  Military  Academy, 
Culver,  Indiana. 

Harry  Keeler,  Lindblom  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

T.  J.  Kirby,  Iowa  University,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

F.  C.  Landsittel,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  A.  Masters,  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

N.  B.  Sloan,  High  School,  Bay  City, 
Michigan. 

Class  of  1929 

C.  W,  Gethman,  High  School,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

L.  A.  Louther,  Public  Schools,  Emporia, 
Kansas. 

R.  B.  Merch,  High  School,  Trinidad, 
Colorado. 

T.  W.  Gosling,  Public  Schools.  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

A.  M.  Hitch,  Kemper  Military  School, 
Boonesville,  Missouri. 

C.  L.  Robertson,  Public  Schools,  James¬ 
town,  North  Dakota. 

B.  Commissions  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education 

Officers 

Chairman — E.  C.  Elliott,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Vice-Chairman — R.  M.  Hughes,  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Secretary — G.  F.  Zook,  Mimicipal  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

College  Members 

Class  of  1927 

D.  M.  Edwards,  Earlham  College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 
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D.  J.  Cowling,  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minnesota. 

E.  C.  Elliott,  Purdue  University,  Lafa¬ 
yette,  Indiana. 

Mary  A.  Malloy,  College  of  St.  Teresa, 
Winona,  Minnesota. 

T.  W.  Butcher,  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

Howard  MacDonald,  Parsons  College, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 

John  Nollen,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Lucia  R.  Briggs,  Milwaukee-Downer 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

J,  M.  Wood,  Stevens  Junior  College, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

Class  of  1 928 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

G.  E.  Maxwell,  State  Teachers  College, 
Winona,  Minn. 

W.  E.  Smyser,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  Ill. 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

R.  M.  Hughes,  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

W.  P.  Morgan,  Western  State  Teachers 
College,  Macomb,  Illinois. 

H.  C.  Minnich,  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

G.  N.  Carman,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

M.  E.  Penney,  James  Milliken  Univer¬ 
sity,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Class  of  1929 

C.  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

J.  R.  Effinger,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

G.  F.  Zook,  University  of  Akron,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


Father  Rainers,  Loyola  University,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

W.  W.  Boyd,  Western  College,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

F.  E.  Mosman,  Morningside  College, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

W.  P.  McKee,  Frances  Shimer  School, 
Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois. 

E.  L.  Hendricks,  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Warrensburg,  Missouri. 

K.  C.  Babcock,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

Secondary  School  Members 

Class  of  1927 

H.  A.  Peters,  University  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

O.  P.  Flower,  Board  of  Education, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

John  Richards,  Lake  Forest  Academy, 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

T.  J.  McCormack,  LaSalle-Peru  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  LaSalle,  Illinois. 

Wm.  P.  Ryan,  St.  Louis  University 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Homer  P.  Shepard,  High  School,  Lin¬ 
coln  Nebraska. 

Class  of  1928 

George  Buck,  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

M.  R.  McDaniel,  Oak  Park  High 
School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

H.  H.  Holt,  St.  John’s  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Delafield,  Wisconsin. 

J.  A.  Painter,  Steele  High  School,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Merle  Prunty,  Tulsa  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

W.  E.  Borden,  High  School,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1 929 

S.  M.  Fort,  High  School,  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota. 
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E.  A.  Spaulding,  High  School,  Gary,  In¬ 
diana. 

J.  W.  Studebaker,  Public  Schools,  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hargreaves,  High  School,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minnesota. 

H.  B.  Loomis,  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

J.  L.  Shouse,  Westport  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

C.  CommiMion  on  Unit  Courses 
and  Curricula 

Officers 

Chairman — L.  W.  Smith,  Principal  of 
High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Secretary — Thomas  M,  Deam,  High 
School,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

College  Members 
Class  of  1927 

Earl  Huddleson,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

J.  E.  Stout,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

W.  L.  Uhl,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Paul  C.  Packer,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Class  of  1928 

C.  O.  Davis,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

J.  A.  Qement,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

J.  M.  Wood,  Stephens  Junior  College, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

R.  M.  Tryon,  Chicago  University,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


Class  of  1929 

H.  S.  Smith,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana. 

C.  E.  Chadsey,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois. 

J.  E.  Foster,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

S.  A.  Pechstein,  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Secondary  School  Members 

Class  of  1927 

R.  C.  Hill,  Central  High  School,  East 
Denver,  Colorado. 

D.  W.  McCoy,  High  School,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Emmerick 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Indiana. 

W.  H.  Meek,  Stivers  High  School,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1926 

Thomas  M.  Deam,  High  School,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 

J.  V.  Masters,  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

L.  W.  Smith,  Junior  Collie,  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Frank  P.  Whitney,  Public  Schools. 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1929 

H.  H.  Ryan,  University  High  School, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

H.  V.  Church,  Sterling  Morton  High 
School,  Cicero,  Illinois. 

H.  S.  Miller,  University  High  School, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Harry  Keller,  Lindblom  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Constitution  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 


As  Amended  at  the  Twenty-First  Annual  Meeting,  March  24  and  25,  1916 
AND  AT  THE  TwENTY-NiNTH  AnNUAL  MEETING,  MaRCH  20  AND  21,  1925 


ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

ARTICLE  II 

OBJECT 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be 
to  establish  closer  relations  between  the 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  within  the  North 
Central  States  and  such  other  territory 
as  the  Association  may  recognize. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  the 
Association  shall  consist  of  two  classes: 
First,  institutions,  and,  second,  honorary 
members. 

The  institutions  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  are  those  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Association  and  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  approved  list  published  by 
the  Association.  Any  institution  on  the 
approved  list  may  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  application  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Such  membership  shall 
cease  if,  at  any  time,  the  institution  is 
dropped  from  the  approved  lists  of  the 
Association. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  on 
nominations  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  and  voting  at  any  regular 
meeting. 


All  persons  holding  individual  mem¬ 
bership  prior  to  the  annual  meeting, 
March  20  and  21,  1925,  shall  thereafter 
be  honorary  members. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  engjaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  or  administration  in  an 
institution  which  holds  membership  in 
the  Association  shall  have  the  right  to 
attend  meetingfs  and  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Association;  but  an  in¬ 
stitutional  member  shall  have  only  one 
vote  on  any  question  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  such  vote  to  be  cast  by  the 
Executive  head  of  the  institution  or  by 
some  person  designated  by  him  in  cre¬ 
dentials  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

Honorary  members  shall  have  all  the 
privileg^es  of  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Sec.  3.  Membership  of  institutions  in 
the  Association  shall  become  effective  on 
the  payment  of  the  annual  dues,  herein¬ 
after  defined.  If  the  dues  of  any  in¬ 
stitutional  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  such  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  shall  cease. 

Honorary  members  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  dues,  as  hereinafter  de¬ 
fined. 

ARTICLE  IV 

POWERS 

All  decisions  of  the  Association 
bearing  on  the  policy  and  management 
of  higher  and  secondary  institu¬ 
tions  are  understood  to  be  advisory  in 
their  character. 
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ARTICLE  V 

OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer. 
The  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  a  single  term  of  one 
year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  shall 
be  elected  at  an  annual  meeting  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  shall  be  eligible 
to  reelection  for  not  more  than  one  like 
term  of  three  years. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee,  a  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  a  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  a  Commission  on 
Unit  Courses  and  Curricula,  constituted 
as  hereinafter  defined,  and  such  other 
Commissions  or  Standing  Committees  as 
the  Association  may  from  time  to  time 
determine. 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  shall  consist  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  President  of  the  next  preceding 
year,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  four 
additional  members  to  be  elected  annual¬ 
ly  by  the  Association,  the  chairman  of 
each  of  the  Standing  Committees  or 
Commissions  provided  for  in  Section  2. 
It  shall  receive  and  approve  applications 
for  membership  in  the  Association  and 
shall  report  the  list  of  members.  It  shall 
receive  the  lists  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
missions  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Secondary  Schools,  shall  pass 
on  these  lists;  shall  cause  them  to  be 
published,  and  shall  hear  and  determine 
appeals,  if  any,  against  the  findings  of 
these  Commissions.  It  shall  nominate 
members  of  the  various  Commissions  as 
hereinafter  provided,  subject  to  election 
by  the  Association.  It  shall  fix  the  time 


of  meetings  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
shall  prepare  program;  shall  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  list  of  officers,  and  shall  trans¬ 
act  any  necessary  business  when  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  not  in  session.  All  the  acts 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  by  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  shall  consist 
of  forty-eight  persons  representing  the 
members  of  the  Association,  thirty  from 
the  Higher  Institutions  and  eighteen 
from  the  Secondary  Schools.  These 
shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  ten  members  of  the  first  group, 
and  six  of  the  second  to  be  elected  an¬ 
nually. 

This  Commission  shall  prepare,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Association,  a 
statement  of  the  standards  to  be  met  by 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  within 
the  territory  of  the  Association ;  shall  re¬ 
ceive  and  consider  statements  made  by 
institutions  within  this  territory  seeking 
to  be  approved  by  the  Association ;  shall 
make  such  inspections  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary;  shall  prepare  lists  of  institutions 
with  conform  to  the  standards  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  shall  submit  lists  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  approval  and  pub¬ 
lication. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  shall  consist  of  (a)  the  High 
School  Examiner  or  corresponding  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  State  University  in  each  state 
within  the  territory  of  the  Association; 
or,  in  case  there  is  no  such  officer,  some 
member  of  its  faculty  designated  by  the 
State  University  for  the  purpose ;  (b)  the 
Inspector  of  High  Schools,  if  any,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  each  state  within  the  territory  of  the 
Association;  (c)  a  Principal  of  a  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  accredited  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  elected  by  the  Association  on 
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the  nomination  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  period  of  three  years,  one- 
third 'of  the  number  to  be  elected  each 
year;  and  (d)  eighteen  other  persons  to 
be  elected  by  the  Association  on  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  one-third  of  the 
number  to  be  elected  each  year. 

This  Commission  shall  prepare,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Association,  a 
statement  of  the  standards  to  be  met  by 
Secondary  Schools  accredited  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  ;  shall  make  such  inspection  of 
schools  as  it  deems  necessary,  and  shall 
prepare  for  the  executive  committee  lists 
of  the  Secondary  Schools  within  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Association  which  conform 
to  the  standards  prescribed. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  on  Unit 
Courses  and  Curricula  shall  consist  of 
twenty-four  persons,  twelve  representing 
the  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  and 
twelve  the  Secondary  Schools,  members 
of  the  Association,  four  of  each  group 
to  be  elected  annually  for  a  period  of 
three  years  on  the  nomination  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

This  Commission  shall  define  unit 
courses  of  study  in  various  subjects  and 
shall  consider  the  curriculum  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  all  classes  of  institutions  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  Association. 

Sec.  7.  The  commissions  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for  shall  elect  their  own  officers, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  the 
chairman. 

Sec.  8.  At  each  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  the  President  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  Committee  of  seven,  whose  duty 


it  shall  be  to  nominate  suitable  persons 
for  election  to  each  office  not  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Association.  The  nom¬ 
inations  by  this  committee  shall  be  sent 
out  with  the  annual  program.  Inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  may  be  made  upon 
petition  by  any  ten  members.  Nomina¬ 
tions  made  by  formal  petition  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee. 

ARTICLE  VI 
meetings 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Association 
and  such  special  meetingfs  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  or  the  Executive  Committee  may 
appoint. 

ARTICLE  VII 

FEES 

•  To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  annual  fee  shall  be  paid  by  each 
member,  the  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  Association  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

QUORUM 

Fifty  members  of  the  Association 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX 

AMENDMENTS 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by 
a  three-fourths  vote  at  any  regular  meet¬ 
ing,  provided  that  a  printed  notice  of  the 
proposed  amendments  be  sent  to  each 
member  two  weeks  before  said  meeting. 
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Special  Committees  of  the  Association 


The  North  Central  Association,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  three  large  standing  Com¬ 
missions  provided  for  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  at  work  much  of  the  time  a 
number  of  special  committees.  Some  of 
these  are  creations  of  the  several  Com¬ 
missions  ;  some  are  the  agents  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  a  whole.  Those  created  by 
the  Commissions  are  answerable  first, 
directly  to  the  Commission  establishing 
them,  and  then  later  to  the  Association 
as  a  unit.  Committees  created  by  the 
Association  as  a  body  bring  their  reports 
directly  to  the  floor  of  the  general  meet¬ 
ing. 

During  the  present  year  the  following 
special  committees  are  at  work  and  are 
expected  to  report  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  in  March : 

Committee  on  EffectiveneM  of  Public 
and  Private  Teacher  Race- 
ment  Bureaus 

Dr.  G.  W.  Willett,  Principal,  Lyons 
Twp.  High  School,  LaGrange,  Illinois, 
Chairman. 

W.  W.  Borden,  Supt.  of  Schools,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

Prefessor  Frank  N.  Freeman,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Prefessor  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Prefessor  Thomas  Lloyd-Jones,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Committee  on  Program 

(Consists  of  chairmen  of  the  three  com¬ 
missions,  the  president  and  the  secre¬ 
tary). 

Professor  Thomas  Lloyd-Jones,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 


President  E.  C.  Elliott,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

L.  W.  Smith,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

Professor  J.  D.  Elliflf,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia. 

Professor  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Committee  on  the  Revision  of  College 
Entrance  Requirements  in  Terms 
of  the  Senior  High  School. 

Professor  A.  A.  Reed,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Chairman. 
Professor  C.  H.  Judd,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago. 

Merle  Prunty,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

H.  H.  Ryan,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Registrar  Ira  Smith,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Committee  to  Draft  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution 

(To  be  composed  of  chairmen  of  the 
three  commissions). 

Professor  Thomas  Lloyd-Jones,  Chair¬ 
man. 

President  E.  C.  Elliott. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Smith. 

To  study  the  problem  of  revising  the 
wording  of  the  Constitution  and  the  By 
Laws  and  the  Standards  in  such  a  way 
as  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  a  clearing  house  and  stand¬ 
ardizing  agency  rather  than  an  accredit¬ 
ing  agency. 

Committee  on  Junior  High  Schools 
Thomas  W.  Gosling,  Superintendent  of 
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Schools,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Chair¬ 
man. 

J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor. 

T.  M.  Deam,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

A.  A.  Reed,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

H.  H.  Ryan,  Principal  of  University 
High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

L.  V.  Koos,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

E.  E.  Morley,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

F.  P.  Whitney,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Committees  of  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Elducation  Due  to  Report 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1927 

Committee  on  Athletics 
President  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

President  L.  W.  Smith.  Joliet  Junior 
College,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Dean  John  S.  Nollen,  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

This  committee  has  taken  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  professionalism  in  athletics  in  ac¬ 
credited  institutions,  and  is  studying  the 
effects  of  athletics  as  conducted,  with  a 
view  to  determining  their  effect  on  ac¬ 
crediting  standards  of  the  institution. 

Committee  on  Graduate  Degrees 

President  R.  M.  Hughes,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Two  others  to  be  appointed. 

This  committee  is  making  a  study  of 
the  graduate  degrees  conferred  by  the 
colleges  accredited  by  the  Association 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  seeking  their  consideration  of 


some  method  of  preparing  a  list  of  in¬ 
stitutions  which  can  with  propriety  con¬ 
fer  the  master’s  and  doctor’s  degree. 

Committee  on  Admission  from  Senior 
High  School 

President  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Illinois 
College.  Jack.sonville,  Ill. 

Dr.  F.  D.  McGusky,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Loomis,  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  committee,  in  cooperation  with  a 
committee  on  the  same  subject  appointed 
by  the  A.^sociation,  is  considering  the 
matter  of  basing  admission  to  college  on 
twelve  units  completed  in  the  last  three 
years  of  the  secondary  schools.  Plans 
suggested  are  to  take  account  of  different 
types  of  colleges,  technical  schools,  and 
professional  institutions. 

Committee  on  Evening  and  Extension 
Education  Etc. 

President  George  F.  Zook,  University  of 
Akron,  Akron.  Ohio. 

Dean  R.  A.  Kent.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Cleveland  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  under  what  conditions  an  accredited 
institution  may  engage  in  evening  or  ex¬ 
tension  education,  or  operate  a  separate 
branch  of  any  kind  apart  from  its  reg¬ 
ular  day-time  college  work,  without 
jeopardizing  its  standing. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  certain  other 
committees  previously  appointed,  were 
assigned  subjects  which  have  not  yet 
been  disposed  of. 

Committee  on  Professional  Training 
for  College  Teachers 
E)ean  William  E.  Smyser,  Ohio  Wesley¬ 
an  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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Dean  J,  R.  Effinger,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Dean  M.  E.  Haggerty,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Superintendent  Thomas  W.  Gosling, 
Public  Schools  of  Madison,  Wis. 
President  L.  W.  Smith,  Joliet  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Presdent  James  M.  Wood,  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

This  committee  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  entire  question  relating  to 
the  desirability  of  requiring  professional 
training  for  teachers  teaching  the  first 
and  second  years’  work  in  colleges  and 
tmiversities.  It  was  also  instructed  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  regarding  the  require¬ 
ment  of  educational  qualifications  for 
college  and  university  teachers. 
Committee  on  Cost  of  Instruction,  Etc. 
(To  be  appointed.) 

This  committee  was  appointed  in  1925 
to  investigate  the  cost  of  instruction  in 
upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  college 
and  the  proportion  of  distribution  of 
cost  between  students’  fees  and  other 
sources.  The  report  of  this  committee, 
adopted  by  the  Association  at  the  1926 
meeting,  recommended  a  detailed  study 
of  the  entire  subject.  This  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  as  funds  are  available. 

Committee  on  Standards  for  Accred¬ 
iting  Teachers  Colleges 
President  Thomas  W.  Butcher,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Emporia. 
Principal  W.  I.  Early,  Washington  High 
School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

A  third  member  to  be  appointed. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1926  this 
committee  reported  a  revised  set  of 
standards  for  four-year  teachers  colleges. 
This  report  was  laid  on  the  table  for  one 
year,  and  will  be  brought  up  at  the  1927 
meeting. 


Committee  on  Professional  Training  of 
High  School  Teachers 

(A  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Unit  Courses  and  Curricula). 

Will  French,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Chair¬ 
man. 

H.  L.  Miller,  Madison,  Wis. 

M.  H.  Stuart,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  W,  Brooks,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

M.  C.  Prunty,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

H.  H.  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  H.  Threlkeld,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

G.  W.  Willett,  La  Grange,  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Qualitative  and  Quanti¬ 
tative  Standards  for  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  of  Secondary  School  Courses 
and  Curricula. 

(Committee  Appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula). 

J.  A.  Qement,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

F.  E.  Clerk,  New  Trier  Township  High 
School,  Kenilworth,  Ill. 

C.  O.  Davis,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

E.  R.  Downing,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago. 

J.  E.  Foster,  State  Teachers’  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Will  French,  Lincoln  High  School,  Lin¬ 
coln  Nebraska. 

.T  H.  Gosling,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin, 

J.  M.  Hughes,  School  of  Education, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

A.  W.  Hurd,  University  High  School, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Thomas  J.  Kirby,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Iowa,  lo^a  City. 

W.  H.  Lancelot,  State  Teachers  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

R.  L.  Lyman,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 
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Miss  Olivia  Pound,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

W.  C.  Reavis,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

H.  H.  Ryan.  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Raleigh  Schorling,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  .\rbor. 

H.  L.  Smith,  School  of  Education,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington. 

L.  VV.  Smith,  Supt.  Township  High 
School,  Joliet,  Ill. 

J.  E.  Stout,  School  of  Education,  North¬ 


western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

R.  M.  Tryon,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

W.  L.  Uhl,  School  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

L.  W.  Webb,  School  of  Education, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

W.  G.  Whit  ford.  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago. 

G.  W.  Willett,  Principal  of  High  School, 
La  Grange,  Ill. 


International  Educational  Conference 

Three  important  international  educational  conferences  are  to 
be  held  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927.  These  are: 

1.  World  Conference  on  Education,  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
August  7-12. 

2.  Prague  Conference — a  conference  arranged  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Education  at  Geneva — will  be  held  at  Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  April  18  and  19. 

3.  Locarno  Conference — the  fourth  international  conference  of 
the  New  Education  Fellowships — will  be  held  at  Locarno, 
Switzerland,  August  3-15. 

Information  respecting  the  World  Conference  can  be  secured 
from  President  A.  O.  Thomas,  State  House,  Augusta,  Maine,  and 
for  the  other  two  conferences  from  Professor  Pierre  ^vet. 
Director  of  the  International  Bureau,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 


THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 
MARCH  17  AND  18,  1927 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Headquarters  and  Meetings,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago 


Officers  of  the  Association 

President — J.  D.  EUiff,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

First  Vice-President — H.  L.  Miller,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Second  Vice-President — H.  G.  Childs, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana. 

Secretary — J.  B.  Edmonson,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Treasurer — W.  I.  Early,  High  School, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 


GENERAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Presiding  Officer — Professor  J.  D.  Elliff, 
University  of  Missouri 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  17.  1927 

2:00  P.  M. 

Program  in  Charge  of  the  CommiMion  on 
Secondary  School* 

Chairman.  Professor  Thomas  Lloyd- 


Jones,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mad¬ 
ison. 

Secretary,  Professor  Hubert  G.  Childs, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretary.  Professor 

H.  G.  Childs.  20  minutes. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Junior 

High  Schools.  Superintendent  T. 
W.  Gosling.  15  minutes. 

3.  Report  of  Special  Committee.  Dean 

C.  R.  Maxwell,  University  of 
Wyoming.  15  minutes. 

4.  To  what  extent  is  it  or  is  it  not  de¬ 

sirable  to  keep  college  entrance 
requirements  out  of  the  junior 
high  school  field?  Professor  F. 
C.  Landsittel,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  40  minutes. 

5.  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  re¬ 

statement  of  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements.  Professor  A.  A.  Reed, 
University  of  Nebraska.  20  min¬ 
utes. 

6.  Business.  —  Adjournment. 
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6:00  P.  M. 

BANQUET,  THE  HOTEL  SHER¬ 
MAN.  (Tickets  may  be  secured  from 
the  Secretary’s  desk  on  the  mezzanine 
floor  of  the  Hotel  Sherman.) 

1.  Address  of  the  President  of  the  As¬ 

sociation.  Professor  J.  D.  Elliff, 
University  of  Missouri. 

2.  Discussion  of  President  James  R. 

Angell’s  address  before  the  1926 
meeting  on  “Selection  for  Higher 
Education  in  a  Democracy.”  Chan¬ 
cellor  Ernest  H.  Lindley,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  18.  1927 
9:00  A.  M. 

Program  in  Charge  of  the  Commiaaion  on 
Unit  Courses  and  Curricula 

Chairman,  Principal  L.  \V.  Smith.  Joliet 
Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Secretary,  Thomas  M.  Deam,  Joliel 
Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois 

1.  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Com¬ 

mission  on  Unit  Courses  and  Cur¬ 
ricula.  L.  W.  Smith,  Joliet  Twp. 
High  School  and  Junior  College. 

2.  The  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

Determination  of  Certain  Second¬ 
ary  School  Courses.  Professor  L. 
W.  Webb,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

3.  The  Professional  Preparation  of 

Secondary  School  Teachers.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Will  French,  High  School, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

4.  Some  Underlying  Principles  of  Cur¬ 

riculum  Construction.  Professor 
Franklin  Bobbitt,  University  of 
Chicago. 

2:00  P.  M. 

Program  in  Charge  of  the  Commiaaion  on 
Inatitutiona  of  Higher  Education 


Chairman,  President  E.  C.  Elliott,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
Vice-Chairman,  President  R.  M.  Hughes, 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Secretary,  President  George  F.  Zook, 
University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

1.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  In¬ 

stitutions  of  Higher  Education. 
President  George  F.  Zook,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron. 

2.  Traveling  in  New  Educational  Ter¬ 

ritory.  President  Arthur  E.  Mor¬ 
ton,  Antioch  College. 

3.  Report  of  Fraternal  Delegate  to 

Southern  Association.  President 
E.  C.  Elliott,  Purdue  University. 

PROGRAMS  OF  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

The  constitution  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  provides  for  three  standing 
committees  called  Commissions,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Commission  o  n  Institutions  o  f 
Higher  Education 
Commission  on  Unit  Courses  and 
Curricula 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

The  members  of  these  Commissions 
are  listed  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly. 
The  meetings  of  the  Commissions  are 
held  in  advance  of  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Association.  There  are  no  closed 
sessions  of  the  Commissions  although 
the  right  to  vote,  and  in  general  the 
right  to  speak,  is  limited  to  the  members 
of  the  Commissions.  Many  reports  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  Commissions  are  not 
presented  in  full  before  the  Association. 
There  are,  therefore,  many  advantages 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  one  or  more 
of  the  Commissions. 
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THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  President  Edward  C.  Elliott, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

Vice-Chairman,  President  Raymond  M. 
Hughes,  Miami  University.  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Secretary,  President  George  F.  Zook, 
University  of  .A.kron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  15.  1927 

9:00  A.  M. 

1.  Meeting — Standing  Committee  on 
Review. 

President  Elliott,  President 
Hughes,  President  Zook,  Presi¬ 
dent  Morgan,  Dean  Effinger, 
Principal  Buck,  Dr.  Cunning¬ 
ham. 

Preliminary  consideration  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  accrediting. 

2:00  P.  M. 

1.  Meeting — Standing  Committee  on 

Review. 

Preliminary  consideration  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  accrediting. 

2.  Meeting  of  Special  Committees  of 

the  Commission. 

8:00  P.  M. 

If  necessary,  an  evening  meeting  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Review  will 
be  held  for  the  consideration  of  cases  of 
accrediting. 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  16.  1927 

9:00  A.  M. 

1.  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 

mission. 

Outline  of  program  and  procedure — 
The  Chairman. 

2.  Exchange  Report  from  the  Commis¬ 

sion  on  Secondary  Schools.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  Lloyd-Jones,  Chair¬ 
man. 


3.  Exchange  Rejxirt  from  the  Commis¬ 

sion  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curri¬ 
cula.  Princijial  L.  W.  Smith, 
Chairman. 

4.  RejKirtj  on  Endowment  Funds — The 

Secretary. 

2:00  P.  M. 

1.  Re|x>rts  of  SjK'cial  Committees  of  the 
Commission. 

(a)  Committee  on  Athletics.  Pres¬ 

ident  H.  M.  Gage.  Chairman. 

(b)  Committee  on  Graduate  Degrees. 

President  R.  M.  Hughes, 
Chairman. 

(c)  Committee  on  Admission  from 

Senior  High  School.  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  H.  Rammelkamp, 
Chairman. 

(d)  Committee  on  Evening  and  Ex¬ 

tension  Education,  etc.  Pres¬ 
ident  George  F.  Zook.  Chair¬ 
man. 

(e)  Committee  on  Professional 

Training.  Dean  William  E. 
Smyser,  Chairman. 

(f)  Committee  on  Standards  for 

Accrediting  Teachers  Colleges. 
President  Thomas  W.  Butcher, 
Chairman. 

(g)  Committee  on  Cost  of  Instruc¬ 

tion.  President  D.  J.  Cowling, 
Chairman. 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  17.  1927 

9:00  A.  M. 

1.  Recommendations  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Commission. 

2.  Recommendation  to  the  Executive 

Committee  of  the  Association  of 
institutions  to  be  accredited. 

3.  Election  of  Officers.  ' 

This  Commission  will  present  its  re¬ 
ports  before  the  .Association  on  Friday 
afternoon. 
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the  commission  on  secondary 

SCHOOLS 

Chairman,  Professor  Thomas  Lloyd- 
Jones,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mad¬ 
ison. 

Secretary,  Professor  Hubert  G.  Childs, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  14,  1927 
7:30  P.  M. 

1.  Meetings  of  the  following  commit¬ 
tees  : 

(a)  Committee  on  Standards 

(b)  Committee  on  Forms 

(c)  Committee  on  Special  Studies 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  15.  1927 

9:00  A.  M.  I 

1.  Report  of  the  Committees  on  Stand¬ 

ards,  Forms,  Special  Studies,  and 
Entertainment. 

2.  Announcements  of  Committees  and 

business. 

3.  lO’.jo — Start  the  work  of  examina¬ 

tion  of  the  rejKjrts  from  principals 
of  high  schools.  This  work  to 
continue  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening. 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  16,  1927 

9:00  A.  M. 

1.  Continuation  of  work  upon  school 

reports. 

2.  3:30. 

(a)  Reports  from  the  following 
committees : 

1.  Committee  on  Resolutions 

2.  Committee  on  new  schools 

3.  Committee  on  schools  to  be 

dropped 

4.  Committee  on  schools  to  be 

warned  or  advised 

5.  Committee  on  schools  un¬ 

qualifiedly  recommended 


6.  Committee  on  nominations 
(b)  Other  business. 

3.  6KX)  P.  M.,  Dinner  followed  by 
theater  party. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  17.  1927 

9K)0  A.  M. 

1.  How  may  the  Association  protect  the 
interests  of  beginning  teachers  ?  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  B.  Edmonson.  10  minutes. 

2.  Should  it  be  the  aim  of  the  North 
Central  Association  to  recognize  as 
many  high  schools  as  possible  with¬ 
out  lowering  the  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  ability,  or  is  it  the  aim  to 
build  up  an  exclusive  list  of  large 
high  schools  in  the  territory?  In¬ 
spector  J.  E.  Edgerton.  15  minutes. 

3.  Is  there  a  danger  that  in  the  attention 
we  are  giving  to  problems  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  curriculum,  we  are 
neglecting  the  fundamental  matter  of 
actual  teaching?  Inspector  John 
Calvin  Hanna.  15  minutes. 

4.  Why  students  fail  in  college.  Assist¬ 
ant  Dean  Harry  Glicksman,  College 
of  Letters  and  Science,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

5.  Closing  business  session.  Adjourn¬ 
ment  not  later  than  12 :00  M. 

This  Commission  will  present  its  re¬ 
ports  before  the  Association  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIT  COURSES 
CURRICULA 

Chairman,  Principal  L.  W.  Smith,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 

Secretary,  Thomas  M.  Deam,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  16.  1927 

10:00  A.  M. 

1.  Reading  of  minutes. 

2.  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Stand- 
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ards  for  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  School  Courses^  and 
Curricula. 

3.  Report  of  Committee. 

4.  Preparation  of  recommendation  for 

the  general  association. 

2:00  P.  M. 

1.  Subject:  Qualitative  and  Quantita¬ 

tive  Standards  for  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Courses 
and  Curricula. 

2.  Report  of  Committee. 

3.  Appointment  of  nominating  commit¬ 

tee. 

4.  Preparation  of  recommendation  to 

the  general  association. 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  17.  1927 
10:00  A.  M. 

1.  The  Professional  Preparation  of 

Secondary  School  Teachers. 

2.  Report  of  Committee. 

3.  Miscellaneous  business. 

4.  Preparation  of  recommendation  to 

the  general  association. 

This  Commission  will  present  its  re¬ 
ports  before  the  Association  on  Friday 
morning. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONCERNING 
THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION 

1.  All  meetings  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  convention  rooms  of 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

2.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  open  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  17,  and  close  Friday  afternoon, 
March  18.  (This  change  has  been  made 
to  avoid  the  plan  of  earlier  years  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  Saturday 
morning.) 

3.  The  program  announced  in  this 


issue  of  the  Quarterly  is  a  preliminary 
statement  of  the  program.  The  com¬ 
pleted  program  will  be  distributed  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting. 

4.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  November  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  inform  the  members  of 
the  three  Commissions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  officers  of  these  Commis¬ 
sions  were  expected  to  keep  a  record  of 
attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
missions  and  to  report  the  facts  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  Secretary 
was  further  directed  to  advise  members 
of  the  three  Commissions  that  those  who 
could  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Commissions  should  file 
an  explanation  with  the  officers.  It  was 
further  suggested  that  the  Commissions 
should  feel  free  to  declare  vacancies 
where  it  was  evident  that  individual 
members  did  not  have  the  time  to  devote 
to  the  work  of  the  Commissions. 

5.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  is  really  a  business 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
higher  institutions  and  high  schools  on 
the  approved  list.  The  programs  of  the 
three  Commissions  on  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Thursday  morning  are  quite  in¬ 
formal  and  similar  in  character  to  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  Many  of  the  subjects 
for  discussion  would  be  of  interest  to 
school  administrators  or  school  execu¬ 
tives,  but  much  of  the  time  is  given  over 
to  the  transaction  of  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Meetings  of  the  general  Associa¬ 
tion,  however,  are  of  interest  to  all  of 
those  engaged  in  secondary  or  higher 
education.  These  meetings  open  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  and  close  with  two  sessions 
on  Friday.  While  the  meetings  of  the 
Commissions  are  open  to  all,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  that  the  meetings  of  the 
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greatest  interest  are  those  of  the  general 
Association. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO 
MEMBERS 

Reduced  Railroad  Fares 

A  reduction  of  one  and  one  half  for 
the  round-trip  railway  fare  on  the  “Cer¬ 
tificate  Plan”  will  apply  for  members 
(also  dependent  members  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies)  attending  the  meeting  of  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  to  be  held  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  March  15th  to  19th,  1927. 

The  following  directions  are  submit¬ 
ted: 

1.  Tickets  at  the  normal  one-way 
tariff  fare  for  the  going  journey  may  be 
bought  on  any  of  the  following  dates 
(but  not  on  any  other  date),  namely 
March  11  to  17. 

2.  Be  sure  when  purchasing  your 
going  ticket  to  ask  the  ticket  agent  for 
a  certificate.  Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  asking  for  a  receipt.  If,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  get  a  certificate  from 
the  local  ticket  agent,  a  receipt  will  be 
satisfactory  and  should  be  secured  when 
ticket  is  purchased.  See  that  the  ticket 
reads  to  the  point  where  the  convention 
is  to  be  held  and  no  other.  See  that 
your  certificate  is  stamped  with  the  same 
date  as  your  ticket.  Sign  your  name  to 
the  certificate  or  receipts  in  ink.  Show 
this  to  the  ticket  agent. 

3.  Call  at  the  railroad  station  for 
ticket  and  certificate  at  least  30  minutes 
before  departure  of  train. 

4.  Certificates  are  not  kept  at  all  sta¬ 
tions.  Ask  your  home  station  whether 
you  can  procure  certificates  and  through 
tickets  to  the  place  of  meeting.  If  not, 
buy  a  local  ticket  to  nearest  point  where 


a  certificate  and  through  ticket  to  place 
of  meeting  can  be  bought. 

5.  Immediately  upon  your  arrival  at 
the  meeting,  present  your  certificate  to 
the  endorsing  officer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Exlmon- 
son,  Secretary,  as  the  reduced  fare  for 
the  return  journey  will  not  apply  unless 
you  are  properly  identified  as  provided 
for  by  the  certificate. 

6.  No  refund  of  fare  will  he  made 
on  account  of  failure  either  to  obtain  a 
proper  certificate,  or  on  account  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  have  the  certificate  validated. 

7.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  re¬ 
duction  for  the  return  journey  is  not 
guaranteed,  but  is  contingent  on  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  not  less  than  250  members 
of  the  organization  and  dependent  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families  at  the  meeting 
holding  regularly  issued  certificates  from 
Ticket  agents  at  starting  point  showing 
payment  of  normal  one-way  tariff  fare 
of  not  less  than  67  cents  on  the  going 
trip. 

8.  A  Joint  Agent  of  the  carriers  will 
be  in  attendance  on  certain  days  of  the 
convention  to  validate  certificates.  If 
you  arrive  at  the  meeting  and  leave  for 
home  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Joint 
Agent,  or  if  you  arrive  at  the  meeting 
later  than  the  time  when  the  Joint  Agent 
has  gone,  you  cannot  have  your  certifi¬ 
cate  validated,  nor  secure  the  benefit  of 
the  return  reduction. 

9.  If  necessary  minimum  of  250 
regularly  issued  certificates  are  presented 
to  the  Joint  Agent,  and  your  certificate 
is  validated,  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
return  ticket  via  the  same  route  as  the 
going  journey  at  one-half  of  the  normal 
one-way  tariff  fare  from  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  to  point  at  which  your  certificate  was 
issued  up  to  and  including  (probably) 
March  23rd. 
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10.  Retun^  tickets  issued  at  the  re-  Further  information  can  be  secured 
duced  fare  will  not  be  good  on  any  lim-  from  Secretary  J.  B.  Edmonson,  Ann 
ited  train  on  which  such  reduced  fare  Arbor,*  Michigan, 
transportation  is  not  honored. 
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Graduate  Degrees  Conferred  by  Colleges  and 

Universities  Accredited  by  the  North 

Central  Association 

Prepared  by  PRESIDENT 

R.  M.  HUGHES, 

Miami  University, 

Oxford,  Ohio 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Sec¬ 

College  of  Emporia 

retary  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions 

College  of  St.  Catherine 

of  Higher  Education,  it  was  voted  at  the 

College  of  St.  Theresa 

last  annual  meeting  “that  a  committee  be 

Culver-Stockton  College 

appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  gradu¬ 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

ate  degrees  conferred  during  the  last  five 

Drury  Collegje 

years  by  the  colleges  accredited  by  the 

Eureka  College 

Association.” 

Franklin  College 

The  writer  was  appointed  a  committee 

Friends  University 

of  one  to  collect  the  facts  so  far  as  pos¬ 

Hanover  College 

sible  and  make  a  preliminary  report  to 

Heidelberg  College 

the  1927  meeting.  A  brief  report  on  all 

Hendrix  College 

graduate  degrees  conferred  was  called 

Hillsdale  College 

!  for  and  the  following  information  was 

Hiram  College 

taken  from  the  returns. 

Huron  College 

After  three  appeals  the  following  insti¬ 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

tutions  failed  to  report ;  Colorado  Col¬ 

Illinois  Woman’s  College 

lege  and  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

ture. 

James  Millikin  University 

No  Graduate  Degrees  Conferred 

Jamestown  College 

John  Carroll  University 

Of  the  163  colleges  and  universities 

Knox  College 

accredited  the  following  sixty-seven  have 

Lake  Erie  College 

not  conferred  graduate  degrees  during 

Lewis  Institute 

the  past  five  years,  nor  have  they,  with 

Lindenwood  College  .  ! 

two  exceptions,  any  plans  to  that  end; 

Lombard  College 

.Albion  College 

Loretto  Heights  College 

Alma  College 

Luther  College 

Augustana  College 

Macalester  College 

■"Raker  University 

Marygrove  College 

Raldwin-Wallace  College 

Miami  University 

Bethany  College 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Capital  University 

Morningside  College 

Carroll  College 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College 

College  of  the  City  of  Detroit 

Mount  Union  College 

_ d 
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Muskingum  College 
North  Central  College 
♦Ohio  University 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women 
Ottawa  University 
Otterbein  College 
Park  College 
Parsons  College 
Rockford  College 
Rosary  College 
St.  Mary-of-the-Wood  College 
St.  Mary’s  College,  (Wis.) 

St.  Mary’s  College,  (Kan.) 

Shurtleff  College 
Simpson  College 
Southwestern  College 
Upper  Iowa  University 
Western  College  for  Women 
Wheaton  College 
William  Jewell  College 
Yankton  College 

Teachers  Colleges 
Since  teachers  colleges  are  carried  as 
a  separate  group  it  seems  simpler  to  re¬ 
port  on  them  separately.  Of  the  fifty- 
four  teachers  colleges  accredited  by  the 
Association,  fifty-one  have  conferred  no 
graduate  degrees  during  the  past  five 
years  and  have  no  plans  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Three  teachers  colleges  have  conferred 
the  A.  M.  degree.  (The  following  data 
occur  again  in  the  tabulation  of  degrees.) 

iKi-a  ’a-a  ’a-M  ’24-8  ’2s-a 

Colorado  State 

Teachers  College .  19  19  13  20  26 

Qeveland  School 

of  Education .  0  1  2  1  13 

Western  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Colorado _  1  2  3  5  3 

The  Cleveland  School  of  Education 
reports  that  it  has  discontinued  confer¬ 
ring  graduate  degrees  with  1926,  that  it 

♦Baker  University  and  Ohio  University  re¬ 
port  that  while  they  have  offered  no  graduate 
work,  they  hope  to  arrange  to  do  so  later. 


is  now  a  part  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Geveland,  and  that  in  the 
future  all  graduate  degrees  in  education 
will  be  conferred  by  that  institution. 

Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis, 
reports  that  no  graduate  degrees  have 
hitherto  been  conferred,  but  that  gp’adu- 
ate  work  is  offered  this  year,  1926-27, 
for  the  first  time. 

Two  teachers  colleges  which  have  not 
thus  far  conferred  graduate  degrees  re¬ 
port  that  the  matter  of  conferring  these 
degrees  in  the  future  has  been  gpven  con¬ 
sideration:  Northeastern  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
and  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Ed¬ 
mond,  Oklahoma. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  Colorado 
State  Teachers  College,  Western  State 
College  of  Colorado,  and  Harris  Teachers 
College  are  the  only  teachers  colleges  now 
definitely  offering  graduate  work. 

Graduate  Work  Discontinued 

Of  the  163  colleges  and  universities 
accredited,  99  have  conferred  graduate 
degrees  in  the  past  five  years.  Of  these, 
the  following  twelve  have  discontinued 
graduate  work  and  no  longer  accept  can¬ 
didates  for  advanced  degrees : 

Ita-a  ’22-8  '22-24  'US  ’2S-8  Total 
Qeveland  School 

of  Education _  0  1  2  1  13  17 

Cornell  College....  3  2  3  3  0  11 
Wabash  College  _  1  3  1  0  0  5 

Carthage  College  10  0  113 

Webster  College 

(Missouri)  .  3  0  0  0  0  3 

Central  College 

(Missouri)  .  0  10  10  2 

Earlham  College..  10  10  0  2 

Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  (Iowa)  ....  0  1  0  0  0  1 

Uoane  College .  0  0  1  0  0  1 

Hastings  College  0  0  0  0  1  1 

St.  Olaf  College..  0  1  0  0  0  1 

Westminster  Col¬ 
lege  (Missouri)  1  0  0  0  0  1 
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Graduate  Work  Offered 

The  following  87  institutions  are  at 
present  accepting  students  as  candidates 
for  graduate  degrees.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  total  number  of  grad¬ 
uate  degrees  conferred,  counting  Ph.  D., 
A.  M.,  and  M.  S.  degrees  only. 

Ph.D.  A.M.  M.S.  Total 

University  of  Chicago .  589  1265  440  2294 


University  of  Wisconsin.... 

306 

686 

516  1508 

University  of  Michigan . 

163 

786 

400  1349 

University  of  Illinois . 

197 

355 

431 

983 

Ohio  State  University . 

145 

586 

252 

983 

University  of  Iowa . 

165 

460 

252 

877 

University  of  Minnesota.... 

143 

266 

329 

738 

Northwestern  University.... 

38 

365 

78 

481 

University  of  Missouri . 

26 

446 

0 

472 

University  of  Nebraska . 

20 

311 

79 

410 

Indiana  University . 

40 

342 

4 

386 

University  of  Kansas . 

18 

283 

57 

358 

University  of  Oklahoma . 

0 

201 

72 

273 

Washington  University _ 

20 

146 

68 

234 

Universitv  of  Colorado . 

7 

195 

27 

229 

University  of  Cincinnati.... 
Kansas  State  Agricul- 

36 

130 

18 

184 

tural  College . . 

»  0 

0 

172 

172 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

12 

129 

19 

160 

University  of  Denver _ 

3 

141 

7 

151 

St.  Louis  University - 

1 

129 

8 

138 

Purdue  University . . 

University  of  West 

0 

0 

no 

no 

Virginia  . 

Colorado  State  Teachers 

0 

75 

27 

102 

College  . . . 

0 

97 

0 

97 

University  of  Arizona . 

2 

58 

34 

94 

DePaul  University _ 

14 

68 

10 

92 

Oberlin  College...^ . . . 

0 

91 

0 

91 

Creighton  University  _ _ 

0 

87 

2 

89 

Michigan  State  College . 

Western  Reserve  Univer- 

5 

0 

79 

84 

sity  . . . 

University  of  North  Da- 

0 

75 

0 

75 

kota  . 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 

.  0 

1 

42 

32 

74 

Mechanical  College _ 

.  0 

0 

53 

53 

Drake  University _ _ 

.  0 

24 

27 

51 

Loyola  University _ 

.  0 

46 

2 

48 

Marquette  University _ 

.  3 

37 

7 

47 

Phillips  University _ ... 

.  0 

47 

0 

47 

University  of  Toledo . 

.  0 

43 

3 

46 

Ph.D.  A.M.  M.S.  Total 


University  of  South 

Dakota  . . . . 

0 

45 

0 

45 

♦Hope  College  _ 

0 

43 

0 

43 

Colorado  Agricultural 

College  . 

0 

2 

36 

38 

Wittenberg  College _ 

0 

38 

0 

38 

North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  . 

0 

0 

32 

32 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

0 

25 

0 

25 

Kenyon  College . . . 

0 

22 

0 

22 

University  of  Wyoming _ 

0 

20 

1 

21 

University  of  Arkansas . 

0 

10 

10 

20 

South  Dakota  State 

College  . . . . 

0 

0 

17 

17 

tUniversity  of  Dubuque . 

12 

4 

0 

16 

State  University  of 

Montana  . 

0 

13 

1 

14 

Marietta  College . 

0 

14 

0 

14 

South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  . 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Western  State  College  of 
Colorado  . 

0 

14 

0 

14 

Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  . . . 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Denison  University 

0 

3 

10 

13 

DePauw  University _ 

0 

11 

0 

11 

St.  Xavier  College . 

0 

11 

0 

11 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

0 

0 

11 

11 

Lawrence  College . . 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Butler  University  _ 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Carleton  College . . 

0 

10 

0 

10 

College  of  Wooster _ 

0 

5 

4 

9 

Defiance  College _ 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Kalamazoo  College _ 

0 

3 

4 

7 

Armour  Institute _ 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Beloit  College . 

0 

5 

0 

5 

University  of  Akron _ _ 

0 

1 

4 

S 

Wabash  College _ 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Grinnell  College. _ 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Hamline  University _ 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Ripon  College _ 

0 

4 

0 

4 

McPherson  College _ 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Illinois  College _  _ 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Tarkio  College _ 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Washburn  College _ _ 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Coe  College . . 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Gustavus  Adolphus 

College  . 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Montana  State  Collie  of 
Agriculture  _ 

0 

0 

2 

2 

*See  note  under  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
fDiscontinued  this  year. 
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Ph.D.  A.M.  M.S.  Total  tUi-a  ’21-0  ’O-U  ’U-2S  ’2S-2I  Total 


University  of  New 

Mexico  .  0  2  0 

New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  M  e  - 

chanic  Arts  .  0  0  2 

Battle  Creek  College .  0  10 

Hastings  College . . .  0  10 

Lake  Forest  College .  0  10 

Monmouth  College .  0  10 

Nebraska  Wesleyan 

College  .  0  10 

Penn  College .  0  10 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre 

Dame,  Ind .  0  10 

College  of  St.  Thomas .  0  10 

♦Harris  Teachers  College..  0  0  0 


♦University  of 

Dubuque  .  0  4  4  2  2  12 

University  of 

Notre  Dame  „  1  3  4  3  1  12 

University  of 

Colorado  .  1113  17 

Michigan  State 

College  .  0  0  0  1  4  5 

tUniversity  of 

Denver  . . .  0  1  10  13 

Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  .  0  0  3  0  0  3 

University  of 

Arizona  .  10  1  0  0  2 

St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity  .  0  0  0  1  0  1 


Master  of  Arts 

Seventy- four  institutions  have  con- 


The  following  tables  give  the  detail  of 
the  number  of  each  degree  conferred 
each  year. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Twenty-three  institutions  have  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  : 


im-a 

University  of 

’22-0  ’0-24  ' 

'24-2S  ’2S-2i  Total 

Chicago  . . 

University  of 

96 

114 

123 

113 

143 

589 

Wisconsin 
University  of  II- 

39 

51 

64 

72 

80 

306 

linois  . 

University  of 

31 

37 

42 

34 

53 

197 

Iowa  . 

University  of 

23 

23 

29 

42 

48 

165 

Michigan  . 

Ohio  State  Uni- 

29 

26 

31 

29 

48 

163 

versity  . 

University  of 

13 

29 

30 

35 

38 

145 

Minnesota 
Indiana  Univer- 

21 

23 

27 

32 

40 

143 

sity  . . . 

Northwestern 

5 

6 

10 

10 

9 

40 

University  . 

University  of 

10 

5 

10 

6 

7 

38 

Cincinnati  . 

University  of 

6 

3 

7 

10 

10 

36 

Missouri  _ 

University  of 

4 

2 

5 

6 

9 

26 

Nebraska  . 

Washington 

0 

4 

6 

10 

2 

20 

University  . 

University  of 

2 

8 

4 

0 

6 

20 

Kansas  . . 

DePaul  Univer- 

1 

3 

2 

4 

8 

18 

sity  . 

1 

2 

5 

6 

0 

14 

♦Offering  graduate  work  in  1926-27  for  the 
first  time. 


ferred  the  A.  M.  degree: 


ini-a 

•2Z-S 

’23-Z4 

’24-2$  ’2S-2I  Total 

University  of 
Chicago  . 

218 

234 

250 

277 

286  1265 

University  of 
Michigan  . 

102 

137 

176 

168 

203 

786 

University  of 
Wisconsin  . 

no 

125 

131 

140 

180 

686 

Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  . 

61 

118 

106 

147 

154 

586 

University  of 
Iowa  . 

35 

77 

92 

119 

137 

460 

University  of 
Missouri  . 

55 

66 

79 

98 

148 

446 

Northwestern 
University  . 

62 

64 

72 

73 

94 

365 

University  of  Il¬ 
linois  . 

48 

54 

92 

80 

81 

355 

Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  . 

48 

53 

64 

84 

93 

342 

University  of 
Nebraska  . 

47 

51 

68 

74 

71 

311 

University  of 
Kansas  . 

38 

62 

47 

57 

79 

283 

University  of 
Minnesota  . 

38 

48 

58 

64 

58 

266 

University  of 
Oklahoma  . 

20 

30 

42 

63 

46 

201 

University  of 
Colorado  . 

24 

40 

35 

34 

62 

195 

Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  . . . 

17 

13 

36 

31 

39 

146 

University  of 
Denver  _ 

22 

37 

40 

24 

18 

141 

University  of 
Cincinnati  . 

15 

23 

30 

30 

32 

130 

University  of 
Notre  Dame.. 

22 

15 

27 

22 

43 

129 

♦University  of  Dubuque  reports  that  their 
graduate  work  has  been  discontinued  this  year. 

tUniversity  of  Denver  reports  that  no  stu¬ 
dent  has  been  permitted  to  register  for  the  Ph. 
D.  degree  since  1919. 
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Ittl-a  ’ZZ-S  ’ZZ-Z4  ’Z4-ZS  ’ZS-Z«  Total 


St.  Louis  Uni- 

vershy  .  23  22  25  31  28  129 

Colorado  Teach¬ 
ers  College .  19  19  13  20  26  97 

Oberlin  College.  15  15  17  25  19  91 

Creighton  Uni¬ 
versity  .  6  22  19  23  17  87 

West  Virginia 

University  .  11  13  15  14  24  75 

Western  Re¬ 
serve  Univer¬ 
sity  .  9  13  10  10  23  75 

PePaul  Univer¬ 
sity  . .  7  15  8  15  23  68 

University  of 

Arizona  . .  12  10  11  12  13  58 

Phillips  Univer¬ 
sity  .  5  7  10  9  16  47 

l^yola  Univer¬ 
sity  . .  7  8  13  6  12  46 

University  of 

South  Dakota  6  4  15  10  10  45 

tHope  College. ..  13  10  1  16  3  43 

University  of 

Toledo  .  11  11  8  4  9  43 

University  of 

North  Dakota  7  14  8  9  4  42 

Wittenberg  Col¬ 
lege  .  6  10  14  2  6  38 

Mar(|uctte  Uni¬ 
versity  .  2  7  5  14  9  37 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

University  .  6  3  5  4  7  25 

Drake  Univer¬ 
sity  .  1  0  8  6  9  24 

Kenyon  College  5  2  7  2  6  22 

University  of 

Wyoming  .  0  3  4  7  6  20 

Marietta  Col¬ 
lege  .  1  3  4  3  3  14 

Western  State 
College  of 

Colorado  .  1  2  3  5  3  14 

State  University 

of  Montana ....  3  1  1  3  5  13 

DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity  .  3  1  3  3  1  11 

St.  Xavier  Col¬ 
lege  .  1  1  3  5  1  11 

University  of 

Arkansas  .  2  2  4  1  1  10 

Hutler  Univer¬ 
sity  .  0  1  3  5  1  10 

Carleton  College  3  2  1  3  1  10 

Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege  .  1  0  3  3  3  10 

Defiance  College  5  0  0  1  1  7 

Beloit  College....  0  112  15 

Wabash  College  13  10  0  5 

College  of 

Wooster  .  13  0  10  5 

University  of 

Dubuque  .  121004 

Grinnell  College  0  1  0  3  0  4 


UZl-ZZ  ’ZZ-S  ’Z1-Z4  ’Z4-ZS  ’ZS-2i  ToUl 

Hamline  Univer¬ 


sity  .  10  10  2  4 

McPherson  Col¬ 
lege  .  1110  14 

Ripon  College....  0  12  10  4 

Denison  Univer¬ 
sity  .  10  0  113 

Kalamaz(X>  Col¬ 
lege  . . .  0  110  13 

Tarkio  College..  1  10  0  13 

Washburn  Col¬ 
lege  .  0  0  1113 

Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  Q>1 

lege  .  0  2  0  0  0  2 

Gustavus 

Adolphus 

College  .  0  0  0  1  1  2 


Illinois  College..  0  0  0  0  2  2 

University  of 

New  Mexico..  0  0  0  1  1  2  . 

University  of 

Akron  .  0  0  0  1  0  1 

Battle  Creek 


College  .  0  0  0  0  1  1 

Coe  College .  1  0  0  0  0  1 

Hastings  Col¬ 
lege  .  0  0  0  0  1  1 

Lake  Forest 

College  .  0  0  0  1  0  1 

Monmouth  Col¬ 
lege  .  0  0  0  0  1  1 


Nebraska  Wes¬ 
leyan  College..  1  0  0  0  0  1 

Penn  College .  0  0  0  0  1  1 

St.  Marys,  Notre 

Dame,  Ind .  0  0  0  0  1  1 

College  of  St. 

Thomas,  St. 

Paul  .  0  0  1  0  0  1 

♦Harris  Teachers 

College  .  0  0  0  0  0  0 


Master  of  Science 

The  following  49  institutions  have  con¬ 
ferred  the  Master  of  Science  degree  as 
follows : 


♦Offering  graduate  work  for  first  time,  1926- 
27. 

tHope  College,  Holland,  Michigan,  reports 
that  it  confers  the  A.  M.  degree  in  course 
on  their  graduates  “on  the  completion  of  a  pro- 
fes.sional  course  of  not  less  than  three  years  in 
Divinity,  Law,  Literature,  Medicine,  or  other 
courses  subject  to  review  by  the  Faculty."  This 
is  the  only  college  reporting  that  it  is  follow¬ 
ing  this  custom  which,  I  believe,  was  adopted 
from  England  and  which  was  rather  common 
here  thirty  years  ago.  The  college  apparently 
offers  no  regular  graduate  work. 
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itn-a  •a-a  '2»-24  ’a-a  ’a-a  Total  mi-a  ’a-a  ’a-a  ’a-a  ’a-a  Toui 

Denison  Univer- 

74  108  109  103  122  516  n  iTr" -  1  3  4  1  1  iQ 

DePaul  Univer- 

71  93  92  90  94  440  1  4  1  2  2  10 

St.  Louis  Uni- 

58  77  117  101  78  431  •; -  3  2  2  0  1  8 

University  of 

73  67  67  100  93  400  ^Denver  ......  0  2  2  0  3  7 

Marquette  Unt> 

60  60  71  67  71  329  *  •: .  !  ^  ®  ^  I  7 

Armour  Institute  1  0  2  0  2  5 

39  36  56  58  63  252  University  of  „  ,  ,  „  , 

Akron  .  0  1  10  2  4 

45  45  58  45  59  252  Indiana  Univer-  .  .  .  ^  ^  ^ 

sity  . —  0  0  0  0  4  4 

Kalamazoo  Col- 

12  25  39  48  48  172  •••  •: . —  0  10  2  14 

College  of 

22  18  24  20  26  110  2  0  0  1  1  4 

Drake  Univer- 

6  3  20  24  26  79  ,  v - ;  ■  “  0  0  0  1  2  3 

University  of 

12  18  17  11  21  79  ^'I'pifdo  .  1  0  0  0  2  3 

Creighton  Uni- 

10  13  14  24  17  78  ,  : .  2  0  0  0  0  2 

Loyola  Univer- 

6  15  8  14  29  72  ,  •a;  -; .  0  10  0  12 

Montana  State 

12  .3  13  10  19  68  0  0  10  12 

10  9  13  12  13  57  New  Mexico 

College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts  10  10  0  2 

4  12  7  14  St  Uo®  College .  0  0  1  0  0  1 

”  Illinois  College..  0  0  0  1  0  1 

State  University 

6  6  5  6  13  36  rr°-  Montana....  0  0  0  1  0  1 

University  of 

g  2  3  6  IS  34  Wyoming  .  0  0  1  0  0  1 


University  of 

Wisconsin  _ 

University  of 

Chicago _ 

University  of 

Illinois  _ 

University  of 

Michigan  _ 

University  of 

Minnesota  _ 

University  of 

Iowa  . 

Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  _ 

Kansas  State 
Agricultural 

College  _ 

Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  _ 

Michigan  State 

Collesre  _ 

University  of 

Nebraska  _ 

Northwestern 
University  .... 
University  of 
Oklahoma 
Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  . . 

University  of 

Kansas  . . 

Oklahoma  Agri¬ 
cultural  and 
Mechanical 

College  . . 

Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  Col¬ 
lege  . . . 

University  of 

Arizona  _ 

University  of 
North  Dakota 
North  Dakota 
Agricultural 

College  . 

University  of 

Colorado  _ 

University  of 
West  Virginia 
University  of 
Notre  Dame.... 
University  of 

Cincinnati  _ 

South  Dakota 
State  College.. 
South  Dakota 
State  School 

of  Mines . 

Case  School  of 
Applied  Sci¬ 
ence  . . 

Rose  Polytedi- 
nic  Institute.... 
University  of 
Arkansas  _ 


2  3  4  8  15  32  Honorary  Master’s  Degree 

3  jj  5  10  3  32  Thirty-three  institutions  have  con¬ 

ferred  the  master’s  degree  as  an  honorary 
^  ^  ^  ^  5  27  degree.  Whether  this  is  a  wise  practice 

2  2  7  8  8  27  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  only 

one  case,  according  to  reports,  has  the 
Ph.  D.  been  conferred  as  an  honorary 
0  0  2  4  12  18  degree  during  the  past  five  years. 

2  4  1  5  5  17  im-22  ’ZZ-ZS  ’ZS.Z4  ’Z4-ZS  ’ZS-ZS  ToUl 

Oberlin  College  1  3  3  3  3  13 

Illinois  College..  12  13  18 

5  3  1  4  1  14  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University  ....  2  13  10  7 

Northwestern 

4  2  2  3  2  13  University  _  2  0  0  1  1  4 

University  of 

2  3  3  3  0  11  Wisconsin  .  10  2  10  4 

University  of 

2  2  6  0  0  10  Cincinnati  _  10  110  3 
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Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  Col¬ 
lege'  -  2 

Grinnell  College  0 

Baker  Univer¬ 
sity  - 0 

DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  _  1 

Lake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege  -  0 

University  of 
Nebraska  —  0 

Wittenberg  Col¬ 
lege  . 1 

Alma  College....  0 

Armour  Insti¬ 
tute  _  0 

Augustana  Col¬ 
lege  . 0 

Kalamazoo  Col¬ 
lege  . 0 

Kenyon  College  0 

Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  .  0 


0  10  0  3 

1  0  2  0  3 

0  0  2  0  2 

0  10  0  2 

10  0  12 

0  110  2 

0  10  0  2 

1  0  0  0  1 

0  0  0  1  1 

1  0  0  0  1 

0  10  0  1 

1  0  0  0  1 

0  0  10  1 


Michigan  State 

College  _ 

State  Teachers 
College  of 
New  Mexico- 
Northern  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Indus¬ 
trial  School, 
Aberdeen,  S. 

D.  . . . . 


ita-a  ’a-a  ’a-a  ’» 

0  0  0 

0  1  0 

0  0  1 


University  of 

Notre  Dame..  0  0  0 

Ohio  University  0  0  0 

Tarkio  College..  0  0  0 

Wabash  College  10  0 

Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege  .  10  0 

Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  .  0  10 

♦Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  (Iowa)  ..100 


♦Discontinued. 


•a  '2S-M  Total 
1  0  1 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 

0  1  1 

0  1  1 

0  1  1 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 


A  Second  Reminder 

Members  planning  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago 
are  urged  to  note  carefully  the  provisions  being  made  for  securing 
special  reduced  railroad  rates.  The  conditions  are  given  on  page 
419  of  this  Quarterly. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Use 
in  the  Re-organization  of  Secondary 
School  Curricula’ 


The  General  Report 


‘This  is  a  joint  report  of  a  committee  work¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  on 
Unit  Courses  and  Curricula. 
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the  chairman.  This  duty  Professor 
Stout  Kas  performed  in  the  same  efficient 
manner  that  he  has  served  as  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

The  Association  in  1925  appointed  a 
committee  to  work  out  quantitative 
standards.  Professor  C.  O.  Davis, 
chairman,  made  a  tentative  report  to 
the  .Association  in  1926.  After  Profes¬ 
sor  Davis  was  appointed  Editor  of  the 
North  Central  Association  Quarterly  he 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Quantitative 
Standards.  From  the  beginning  it  was 
agreed  that  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Quantitative  Standards  and  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Qualitative  Stand¬ 
ards  should  be  closely  coordinated. 
There  was  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
the  personnel  of  the  two  committees 
that  the  qualitative  standards  should  be 
thoroughly  developed  first  and  that  the 
quantitative  standards  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  qualitative  standards. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Davis  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Quantitative  Standards,  Chairman  L. 
W.  Smith  of  the  Commission  called 
these  two  committees  together.  After 
careful  consideration  it  was  agreed  that 
the  work  of  the  two  committees  could 
best  be  furthered  by  having  one  large 
committee.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Qualitative  Standards  should 
become  chairman  of  the  enlarged  com¬ 
mittee.  Beginning  with  this  meeting  the 
enlarged  committee  has  continued  to 
work  on  both  the  qualitative  and  quan¬ 
titative  standards. 

The  present  committee  presents  this 
partial  report  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
point  out  at  least  one  typ)e  of  procedure 
which  will  be  fruitful  in  securing  neces¬ 
sary  readjustments  in  the  curricula  of 


secondary  education.  It  is  distinctly 
understood  by  each  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  sub-committees  which  are  presenting 
reports  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
that  the  material  is  only  tentative  in 
nature.  It  is  presented  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  provoke  suggestions  and 
criticisms  that  will  aid  in  the  more  com¬ 
plete  solution  o^  this  important  problem. 

Section  I  of  this  report  sets  forth  the 
function  of  the  Committee  as  understood 
by  its  members.  In  section  II  an  analysis 
is  made  of  the  task  falling  under  two 
main  heads:  1.  Determining  objectives 
of  secondary  education ;  2.  Selection  and 
adaption  of  subject  matter  and  activities 
by  the  proper  use  of  these  objectives  as 
criteria  for  making  selection  and  adap¬ 
tation.  Section  III  is  devoted  to  a 
somewhat  detailed  analysis  of  the  four 
ultimate  objectives  set  up  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  Section  IV  certain  subjects 
of  instruction  are  worked  out  on  a  qual¬ 
itative  basis,  together  with  detailed  illus¬ 
trative  material.  In  one  or  two  instances 
units  of  instruction  have  been  presented 
to  illustrate  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
on  the  quantitative  aspect  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  full  committee  making  this 
report  consists  of  the  following  individ¬ 
uals: 

J.  A.  Clement  F.  E.  Clerk 

C.  O.  Davis  E,  R.  Downing 

J.  E.  Foster  Will  French 

T.  H.  Gosling  J.  M.  Hughes 

A.  W.  Hurd  Thomas  J.  Kirby 

W.  H.  Lancelot  R.  L.  Lyman 
Miss  Olivia  Pound  W.  C.  Reavis 
H.  H.  Ryan  Raleigh  Schorling 

H.  L.  Smith  L.  W.  Smith 

J.  E.  Stout  R,  M.  Tryon 

W.  L.  Uhl  W.  G.  Whitford 

G.  W.  Willett  L.  W.  Webb, 

>1  Chairman 
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I. 

It  seems  desirable  to  make  a  prelim¬ 
inary  statement  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  task  of  the  Committee  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Commission  on  Unit  Courses 
and  Curricula.  The  Committee  has  not 
undertaken  to  formulate  organized  cur¬ 
ricula  or  to  complete  programs  of 
studies,  but  has  devoted  most  of  its  at¬ 
tention  to  formulating  qualitative  stand¬ 
ards.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Committee  does  not  recognize  the  great 
importance  of  quantitative  standards. 
Much  thought  and  discussion  has  been 
given  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  but 
it  cannot  be  dealt  with  fruitfully  until 
objectives  have  been  determined  and 
applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  types 
of  subject  matter  and  activities  most 
valuable  for  the  realization  of  such 
standards.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  qualitative  values  must  receive 
detailed  consideration  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  quantity  can  be  intelligently  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  Committee  is  now  of  the  opinion 
that  the  procedure  of  determining  quan¬ 
titative  standards  is  as  follows :  Teach¬ 
ing  units  of  subject  matter  in  the  several 
subjects  are  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
light  of  the. qualitative  objectives  set  up 
by  this  Committee.  It  is  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  that  these  teaching  units  are  to 
be  regarded  as  tentative  and  that  the 
only  way  the  amount  of  work  necessary 
to  accomplish  these  qualitative  objectives 
can  be  determined  is  by  careful  experi¬ 
mentation  in  classroom  procedure  by 
different  people  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  After  this  careful  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  testing  program,  the  Committee 
hopes  to  be  able  to  frame  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  statement  concerning  the  quan¬ 
titative  Units. 

Proceeding  upon  this  principle,  the 


Committee  has  directed  its  attention 
specifically  to  an  attempt  to  formulate 
criteria  for  use  in  selecting  material  and 
to  a  technic  in  their  application.  Care¬ 
ful  revisions  have  been  made,  both  in 
the  statement  of  criteria  and  in  their  use 
in  the  selection  of  illustrative  material. 
Available  sources  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  both  the  nature  of  objectives 
and  the  form  of  statement  have  been 
consulted  freely.  The  types  of  material 
suggested  in  Section  IV  have  been 
selected  from  a  wide  range  of  text 
books  and  other  available  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  In  cases  where  there  seems 
to  be  necessity  of  creating  new  material, 
the  character  of  such  material  has  been 
clearly  pointed  out.  Much  new  material 
in  certain  fields  and  subjects  has  been 
made  available  in  recent  years  but  much 
yet  needs  to  be  done,  not  only  in  these 
fields,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  secondary  education.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  value  of  a  subject  is  de¬ 
termined  first  of  all  by  the  character 
of  the  subject  matter,  but  in  spite  of 
this  an  enormous  amount  of  effort  has 
been  expended  in  rehashing  old  material 
which  should  have  been  directed  to 
creating  new.  For  example,  textbooks 
are  frequently  published  and  urged  upon 
the  schools,  which  differ  in  no  essential 
particular  from  those  already  in  use. 
This  was  common  practice  for  many 
years  and  change  from  one  textbook  to 
another  had  little  or  no  significance. 

In  the  view  of  the  Committee,  sec¬ 
ondary  curricula  needs  a  thorough  re¬ 
organization,  not  merely  a  patching  up 
here  and  there.  Old  material  should 
be  retained  only  when  it  has  superior 
value  to  anything  which  might  take  its 
place.  New  material,  in  many  instances, 
should  be  brought  in  but  it  should  be 
subjected  to  most  careful  scrutiny  to 
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insure  its  largest  value.  Curriculum 
making,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  a  process 
of  determining  the  activities,  ideals,  in¬ 
terests,  and  attitudes  possessing  the 
largest  relative  values  and  of  selecting 
the  content  furnishing  the  best  median 
for  these  activities.  It  is  to  this  task 
that  the  Committee  has  directed  its  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  Committee  has  made  certain 
fundamental  assumptions  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Secondary  Education  should  in¬ 
clude  at  least  six  years  of  the  work 
offered  beyond  the  six-year  elementary 
school,  including  at  present  the  grades 
corresponding  to  the  7-8-9  unit,  and  the 
10-11-12  unit,  or  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  stages,  and  ultimately  the 
first  two  years  of  the  present  four-year 
college. 

2.  All  high  school  pupils  possess 
certain  common  or  similar  needs  and 
interests  which  should  be  provided  for 
through  suitable  subject  matter  offered. 

3.  High  school  pupils  also  possess 
certain  differentiated  needs  and  interests 
which  should  be  provided  for  through 
appropriate  subject  matter  taught. 

4.  Both  ultimate  or  general,  as  well 
as  more  immediate  and  specific  or  class¬ 
room  objectives  or  aims,  should  be 
recognized  as  important  desiderata  in 
secondary  education. 

5.  Materials  of  instruction,  or  sub¬ 
ject  matter  used  for  teaching  purposes 
in  the  high  school  courses  of  study  rep¬ 
resenting  different  school  subjects,  should 
be  formulated  in  harmony  with  recog¬ 
nized  objectives. 

II 

One  of  the  present  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  of  American  education  is  the 
unprecedented  interest  in  the  secondary 


school.  The  number  of  these  schools  is 
increasing  with  great  rapidity  and  the 
increase  in  enrollment  is  far  exceeding 
the  growth  in  schools.  Not  only  is  this 
true,  but  the  character  of  the  school  is 
undergoing  very  radical  change.  The 
traditional  four-year  high  school  is  being 
displaced  by  the  six-year  school.  This 
fact  alone  makes  necessary  important 
readjustments  in  the  curricula.  When 
we  take  into  account  all  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  changes  in  conditions 
surrounding  secondary  education,  cer¬ 
tain  reconstructions  are  imperative.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  effectively, 
standards  must  be  worked  out  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  task. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  committee 
to  propose  ideal  curricula  or  to  present 
a  summary  of  present  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  the  task  assigned  to  us  is  to 
set  forth  certain  fundamental  considera¬ 
tions  which  in  our  judgment  underlie 
any  successful  attempt  to  secure  adequate 
reconstruction  of  high  school  curricula. 
This  task  will  be  considered  under  two 
heads:  first,  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  problem  of  a  statement  of  the 
desirable  objectives  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  ;  second,  a  discussion  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  these  objectives  as  they  relate 
to  curriculum  making. 

(1)  Determining  Educational  Objec¬ 
tives — It  is  obvious  that  a  clear  deter¬ 
mination  of  objectives  is  always  funda¬ 
mental  in  the  process  of  curriculum 
making.  It  is  also  evident  if  these  objec¬ 
tives  are  to  function  properly  they  must 
be  stated  in  terms  sufficiently  definite  to 
serve  two  purposes:  first,  as  standards 
by  which  accurate  evaluation  can  be  made 
of  material  now  in  use ;  and  second,  serve 
as  criteria  for  determining  constructively 
necessary  change  in  subjects,  subject 
matter  and  organization.  Fortunately 
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these  aims  need  not  be  determined  on 
a  theoretical  basis  alone.  The  present 
demands  upon  the  secondary  school  are 
tending  toward  more  accurate  definition 
and  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
in  educational  practice  to  indicate  the 
lines  along  which  reorganization  should 
take  place. 

The  objectives  have  been  derived  or 
determined  through  an  analysis  of  the 
ideals,  attitudes,  interests,  and  activities 
of  individuals  in  everyday  life,  and  of 
society  as  found  in  operation  in  past  and 
present  conditions.  Of  necessity,  many, 
if  not  the  majority,  of  the  objectives 
have  been  subjectively  determined.  They 
are  the  result  largely  of  reflective  an¬ 
alysis.  Gradually  it  may  be  more  and 
more  possible  to  formulate  aims  or  goals 
more  objectively  through  careful  exper¬ 
imentation  and  investigations.  Neces¬ 
sarily  the  objectives  overlap  somewhat. 
This  is  true  of  the  objectives  designated 
as  “ultimate.”  and  they  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  interdependent.  Likewise  the 
immediate  objectives  represent  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  ultimate  objectives.  Not  all 
of  the  immediate  objectives  need  to  be 
regarded  as  equally  specific  in  nature, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  thought  of  as 
subject  to  further  subdivision. 

The  outstanding  need  apparently  at 
the  present  time  is  an  analysis  of  the 
inclusive  objectives  generally  agreed  upon 
and  a  statement  in  detail  of  their  mean¬ 
ing  and  purpose.  The  objection  to  the 
goals  as  generally  stated  is  not  that  they 
are  not  proper  objectives,  but  that  they 
do  not  in  themselves  point  out  with  suf¬ 
ficient  clearness  the  more  immediate 
objectives  which  must  control  educa¬ 
tional  practice.  It  is  the  purpose,  there¬ 
fore,  of  this  committee  to  suggest  in 
some  detail  the  more  definite  goals  which 
must  guide  our  practice. 


It  seems  desirable  to  your  committee 
to  consider  the  objectives  or  goals  of  I 
secondary  education  under  two  heads; 
first,  the  ultimate  goals  toward  which 
all  our  educational  endeavor  is  directed; 
and  second,  the  more  specific  objectives 
which  serve  directly  as  guides  in  the 
selection  of  subject  matter  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  emphasis  and  neglect  in  teaching. 
These  we  now  quite  generally  agree  |' 
should  be  conceived  in  terms  of  disposi-  i 
tions  and  abilities. 

The  resfxinsibility  for  the  realization  i 
of  these  objectives  rests  heavily  upon  | 
the  secondary  school  for  two  reasons.  1 
First,  the  period  of  years  spent  in  the 
high  school  is  the  one  in  which  attitudes 
and  dispositions  toward  life  and  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  largely  formed.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  school  furnishes  to  many  young 
people  practically  the  only  opportunity  | 

to  discover  and  develop  abilities.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  except  in  a 
limited  way  by  the  elementary  school. 

A  very  large  number  of  those  who  com-  ■ 
plete  the  high  school  will  not  continue  * 
their  education  in  higher  institutions;  ! 

hence  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
of  the  secondary  school.  Ij 

The  various  terms  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  uses  in  this  report  can  be  defined  I 
as  follows : 

1.  “Objectives”  are  used  synony¬ 

mously  with  “aims”  or  “goals”  and  are  j 
classified  as  ultimate  and  immediate.  j 
The  first  are  intended  to  be  realized  by 
the  secondary  school  considered  as  a 
unit.  The  second  are  to  be  thought  of  f 
as  practically  synonymous  with  the  | 
classroom  aims  of  the  teacher,  whose  | 
chief  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the  realiza-  ! 
tion  of  the  ultimate  objectives.  j 

2.  “Qualitative  standards”  are  stand-  | 
ards  for  selecting  subject  matter  per-  I 
taining  to  the  kinds  or  types  of  material 
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of  instruction  thought  to  be  most  de¬ 
sirable: 

3.  “Quantitative  standards”  pertain 
to  the  organization  of  subject  matter 
into  units  of  instruction,  suitable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  qualitative  standards, 
and  secondarily  to  the  amount  of  time 
spent  and  the  sequential  order  of  ar¬ 
rangement. 

4.  “Unit  of  instruction”  signifies  a 
well  defined  organization  of  a  body  of 
subject  matter  for  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

5.  “Credit  unit”  refers  to  the  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  certain  subject  mat¬ 
ter. 

6.  “Educational  postulates”  or  “as¬ 
sumptions”  refer  to  statements  which 
serve  as  working  bases  or  hypotheses 
for  further  educational  thinking  and 
practice. 

7.  “Knowledge”  involves  types  and 
forms  of  information  essential  to  further 
intellectual  development  and  practice. 

8.  “Abilities”  are  complex  processes 
or  powers  subject  to  further  subdivision 
or  analysis,  as  for  example  the  complex 
ability  of  the  power  to  read  in  a  native 
or  foreign  language,  or  the  power  to 
execute  a  complex  performance. 

9.  “Attitudes  and  interests”  consist 
of  certain  emotional  and  intellectual  re¬ 
actions  on  the  i>art  of  individuals,  influ¬ 
ential  in  thinking  and  learning. 

10.  “Ideals”  refer  to  ideational  and 
affective  states  of  consciousness  as  they 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  as  they  are,  and 
which  serve  as  guides  of  activities. 

11.  “Mental  techniques”*  are  certain 
procedures  of  learning  in  given  situa¬ 
tions. 

12.  “Habits  and  skills”  include  those 
reactions  other  than  mental  which,  hav- 

‘“Mental  tec^iques”  is  in  no  way  similar 
to  the  old  doctrine  of  formal  discipline. 


ing  become  relatively  fixed  because  of 
the  repetition  of  certain  activities  lack 
plasticity  or  readiness  to  change. 

13.  “Illustrative  material”  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  suitable  and  available  subject 
matter  to  be  taught,  taken  from  any  re¬ 
liable  source  in  textbooks,  magazines, 
everyday  experience. 

14.  “Materials  of  instruction”  is  a 
term  uniformly  used  in  order  to  avoid 
the  confusing  use  and  interchange  of 
the  phrases  “program  of  studies”  “cur¬ 
ricula”  and  “course  of  study,”  as  now 
generally  published  in  high  school 
courses  of  study. 

15.  “Pupil  exercises  and  activities” 
include  all  available  means  that  are  justi¬ 
fiable  to  be  used  in  facilitating  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  subject  matter. 

16.  “Dispositions”  are  complex,  and 
relatively  permanent  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  sets  or  trends  of  the  individual. 

The  ultimate  objectives  of  secondary 
education  stated  in  terms  of  dispositions 
and  abilities  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  To  maintain  health  and  physical 
fitness. 

2.  To  use  leisure  time  in  right  ways. 

3.  To  sustain  successfully  certain 
definite  social  relationships  such  as  civic, 
domestic,  community,  and  the  like. 

4.  To  engage  in  exploratory-voca¬ 
tional  and  vocational  activities. 

These  worthy  objectives  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  are  particularly  significant  as  related 
to  secondary  education  for  the  reasons 
stated  above.  How  can  they  be  attained? 
Only  by  cultivating  appropriate  disposi¬ 
tions  and  by  developing  correspondii^ 
abilities.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  must  give  increasing  attention  to  the 
processes  of  education  as  well  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  its 
products. 
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And  at  this  point  we  have  not  been 
sufficiently  specific.  The  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives,  those  which  guide  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  means,  in  the  choice  of  method 
and  in  determining  school  organization 
and  classroom  practice,  need  to  be  stated 
clearly  and  in  detail.  Ultimate  objec¬ 
tives  are  stated  in  terms  of  dispositions 
and  abilities  while  immediate  objectives 
must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  acquiring 
and  developing.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
real  separation  of  these  two  sets  of  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  former  are  in  constant 
process  of  realization  conditioned  by 
what  is  acquired  and  the  degree  and 
kind  of  development  which  is  taking 
place.  The  latter  find  their  meaning  and 
significance  in  a  constant  process  of  real¬ 
ization  of  ultimate  objectives.  They  are 
implicit  in  those  aims  and  it  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  them  explicit  by  definite 
statement. 

The  immediate  objectives  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

A.  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 

1.  Preparatory  to  acquiring  other 
knowledge. 

2.  Knowledge  which  functions  direct¬ 
ly  in  developing  dispositions  and  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  developing  abilities. 

3.  Knowledge  which  is  useful  in  the 
control  of  situations  of  every  day  life. 

B.  Development  of  attitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  motives,  ideals  and  appreciations. 

C.  Development  of  definite  mental 
techniques  in  memory,  imagination, 
judgment  and  reasoning. 

D.  Acquiring  right  habits  and  use¬ 
ful  skills. 

The  objectives  thus  stated  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  accepted  generally  as  constituting 
the  guides  in  determining  educational 
practice.  But  we  cannot  stop  here.  It 
is  just  at  this  point  that  we  find  the  great¬ 
est  present  need  in  our  attempt  to  re¬ 


organize  secondary  education.  What 
kinds  of  knowledge  are  of  most  worth? 
What  attitudes,  ideals,  motives,  etc.,  are 
essential?  With  respect  to  what  life  situ¬ 
ations  are  habits  and  skills  necessary? 
These  questions  can  be  answered  only  by 
an  analysis  of  the  various  objectives  as 
indicated  above. 

Our  present  contribution  is  such  that 
it  must  be  confined  to  two  things :  first, 
calling  attention  to  the  imperative  need 
of  such  analysis  in  detail ;  and  second, 
to  point  out  by  way  of  illustration  a  few 
of  these  more  specific  aims  which  must 
guide  in  educational  practice.  These 
questions  can  be  answered  only  by  going 
back  to  our  ultimate  objectives  and  mak¬ 
ing  inquiry  there  concerning  how  these 
can  be  attained.  This  inquiry  constitutes 
the  chief  need  of  both  the  theory  and 
practice  in  any  fruitful  reorganization 
of  secondary  education.  If  health  and 
physical  fitness  of  those  educated  is  to 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  standards  by 
which  we  determine  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  then  the  way  in  which  this  stand¬ 
ard  can  be  made  to  function  in  educational 
procedure  will  have  to  be  made  clear. 

There  may  be  a  lack  of  agreement 
concerning  the  precise  classifications, 
but  the  method  of  procedure  employed  is 
a  contribution  to  the  problem  before  us. 
The  limits  of  this  report  make  impossi¬ 
ble  the  application  of  the  method  in  de¬ 
tail.  Only  one  further  example  will  be 
given.  The  disposition  and  ability  to 
sustain  successful  social  relationships, 
a  very  important  objective  of  secondary 
education,  is  also  a  very  complex  one.  If 
we  select  the  civic  aim  alone  it  is  still 
complex.  Only  by  determining  the  abil¬ 
ities  required  to  assume  and  discharge 
civic  responsibilities  can  the  objectives 
be  made  clear.  Then  the  task  remains 
of  deciding  upon  the  types  of  knowledge, 
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kinds  of  attitudes,  motives  and  interests, 
and  nkture  of  habits  essential  to  good 
citizenship. 

This  committee  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  recent  tendency  in  the  history  of 
secondary  education  to  derive  objectives 
through  making  a  careful  survey  of  the 
activities,  ideals,  attitudes,  interests  and 
needs  of  society  and  of  individuals,  in¬ 
volving  the  present  day  life  as  well  as 
analysis  of  the  important  factors  and 
elements  of  the  past  which  now  operate 
influentially  upon  important  phases  of 
human  experience.  The  committee  also 
believes  that  objectives  too  frequently 
have  been  very  indefinite  and  unrelated 
to  the  actual  materials  of  instruction  of¬ 
fered  in  classroom  instruction.  It  be¬ 
lieves  furthermore  that  it  is  necessary  to 
assist  classroom  teachers  in  carrying  out 
this  newer  point  of  view,  by  putting  be¬ 
fore  them  a  list  of  desirable  objectives, 
and  by  indicating  to  them  how  to  proceed 
in  their  attempt  to  relate  more  closely 
the  materials  of  instruction  to  the  well 
defined  classroom  objectives. 

(2)  Selection  and  Adaptation  of  Ma¬ 
terial — The  detailed  objectives  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  constitute  the  criteria 
for  determining  necessary  reorganization 
of  curricula.  These  reveal  three  facts: 
first,  that  there  are  certain  common  needs 
of  all  high  school  students  which  must 
be  met  by  certain  subjects,  tjrpes  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  activities  common  to  all 
curricula;  second,  that  differentiation  in 
subjects  and  subject  matter  is  determined 
— (a)  by  needs  of  various  pupil  groups 
within  the  school  and  (b)  by  needs  of  the 
various  individuals  within  the  several 
groups;  third,  that  the  organization  of 
curricula  as  it  relates  to  units  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  to  the  sequence  of  these  units 
should  be  in  accord  with  the  nature  and 
sequence  of  these  objectives.  Briefly 


stated  this  means  that  the  developmental 
character  of  needs,  interests  and  abilities 
requires  corresponding  adaptation  se¬ 
cured  through  proper  curricula  selection 
and  org^anization. 

The  assumption  that  high  school  pupils 
have  certain  needs  to  which  the  school 
should  minister  is  of  course  not  new. 
Required  subjects  in  high  school  curri¬ 
cula  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  constitute  the  objective  evidence 
of  this  fact.  We  have  assumed  that 
these  common  elements  would  meet  the 
common  needs.  Historically,  certain 
subjects  in  mathematics  have  been  re¬ 
quired  of  all  students,  and  this  is  true 
in  a  measure  of  certain  other  subjects. 
The  practice  of  requiring  English  did 
not  prevail  in  the  early  high  schools,  but 
it  has  developed  until  now  it  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  requirement.  Obviously  therefore, 
such  requirements  are  not  new  and  it  is 
assumed  by  this  committee  that  there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  practice 
should  be  continued.  If  this  assumption 
is  correct,  only  two  questions  need  to  be 
determined  in  this  relation.  The  first  is 
whether  the  same  subjects  should  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  furnish  the  common 
elements  or  whether  other  subjects 
should  be  assigned  this  important  place 
in  curricula.  The  second  question  is 
whether  we  need  to  modify  subject 
matter  of  these  traditionally  required 
subjects  if  they  continue  to  furnish  the 
common  elements,  or  to  modify  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  other  subjects  if  they  are 
to  take  the  place  of  these  traditional 
ones. 

Proper  consideration  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  will  determine  the  potential  univer¬ 
sal  values  of  the  subjects  and  the  types  of 
subject  matter  in  the  light  of  universal 
needs  of  students.  For  example,  in  our 
analysis  below  of  the  objectives  of  high 
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school  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  physical  fitness,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  certain  types  of  knowledge 
should  be  acquired,  certain  attitudes  cul¬ 
tivated  and  certain  habits  developed. 
These  objectives  become  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  subject  matter  in  the  various 
fields  of  knowledge  which  will  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  realization  of  these 
ends.  Further,  the  objectives  will  de¬ 
termine  the  kinds  of  activities  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  purposes.  If  our  educational  prac¬ 
tice  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
when  measured  by  these  standards,  the 
practical  question  remaining  is  what 
modifications  are  necessary,  both  in  types 
of  subject  matter  and  activities. 

Considerable  change  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  amount  of  required  work. 
On  the  whole  much  less  change  has  oc- 
atrred  in  the  character  of  such  work. 
Adai)tation,  so  far  as  required  work  is 
concerned,  except  possibly  in  the  field  of 
English,  has,  until  recently,  been  largely 
negative.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  secure  adaptations  through 
reducing  requirements  rather  than  by 
means  of  changing  requirements.  One 
cau.se.  no  doubt,  of  this  reduction  has 
been  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  re¬ 
quired  units  for  high  school  graduation. 
In  a  recent  study  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  more  than  one  hundred  higher 
institutions  it  is  revealed  that  ten  units 
were  specified  in  1912  and  only  six  such 
units  in  1920.  This  change  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  higher  institutions  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  reducing  the  number  of  re¬ 
quired  units  for  high  school  graduation. 
But  another  important  factor  has  entered 
for  our  consideration  here.  In  reducing 
absolute  requirements  we  have  assumed 
either  one  of  two  things,  or  perhaps 
both :  first  that  differentiated  needs  are 


more  numerous  and  important  than  com¬ 
mon  needs ;  or,  second,  that  common 
needs  can  be  met  in  large  measure  by  dif¬ 
ferentiated  subjects  and  subject  matter. 
English,  and  in  less  degree  mathematics, 
supply  the  common  elements.  That  is  to 
say,  these  constitute  the  subjects  gen¬ 
erally  required  of  all  students. 

In  recent  years  requirements  in  the 
field  of  the  social  studies  have  largely  in¬ 
creased.  This  Association  made  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  several  years  ago  that 
American  History  be  required  of  all  high 
schools.  Similar  action  has  been  taken 
in  recent  years  by  other  educational  agen¬ 
cies.  These  recommendations  and  some 
change  in  practice  in  the  same  direction 
indicate  that  some  importance  is  being 
attached  to  the  potential  universal  values 
in  this  type  of  subject  matter.  But  in 
practice  we  still  regard  algebra  as  having 
greater  value  than  civics  or  American 
History  in  meeting  the  universal  need  of 
high  school  student.s. 

Science  is  an  absolute  requirement  in 
many  high  schools,  indicating  that  this 
field  is  regarded  as  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  common  elements.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  practice,  however,  reveals 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  specific  re¬ 
quirements.  Some  schools  require  one 
branch  of  science,  others  another  branch, 
and  still  others  make  no  requirement  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  quantitative  basis.  Students 
must  take  one  or  more  units  of  science, 
but  whether  botany  or  physics  or  geolog)' 
is  chosen  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
General  science,  where  taught,  is  more 
frequently  required  than  any  other  unit 
of  science. 

Foreign  language,  except  in  the  small 
schools  (and  here  for  administrative 
rather  than  pedagogical  reasons),  has  al¬ 
most  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  common 
element.  Commercial  and  industrial  sub- 
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jects  are  not  included  in  the  lists  of  re¬ 
quired  subjects  in  the  great  majority  of 
schools.  The  same  thing,  in  even  greater 
degree,  is  true  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
relatively  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  ascertaining  and  meeting  the  common 
needs  of  high  school  students.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  a  democratic  society  demands 
common  attitudes,  ideals,  interests  and 
motives  which  can  be  developed  only  on 
a  basis  of  common  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  be  made  to  function  only 
through  appropriate  abilities.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  differentiated  abilities  up 
to  a  certain  point  are  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary  in  co-operative  effort.  The 
point  here  is  that  abilities,  must  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  kinds  of  expressions  de¬ 
sired.  Some  of  them  will  be  common 
and  others  differentiated.  Either  kind 
will  fail  to  develop  or  to  function  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  absence  of  common  intelli¬ 
gence  about,  and  desire  for,  the  common 
individual  and  social  ends  to  be  attained. 
This  is  true  concerning  all  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  education.  For  example, 
“disposition  and  ability  to  engage  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  vocational  activities”  means 
more  than  |)ossession  by  individuals  of 
specialized  skills.  It  means  that  indi¬ 
viduals  are  both  willing  and  able  to  co¬ 
operate  in  industry  on  a  basis  of  common 
ideals  and  interests.  Vocational  educa¬ 
tion  rightly  conceived  must  therefore 
take  into  account  the  demands  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  society  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered  on  a  democratic  basis. 

Probably  not  only  vocational  curricula 
but  all  high  school  curricula  need  con¬ 
siderable  reorganization  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  individuals  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  more  successful  func¬ 
tioning  of  democratic  principles.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  relation  to  the  de¬ 


velopment  and  control!  of  a  democratic 
industrial  society. 

The  purpose  in  the  foregoing  discus¬ 
sion  has  not  been  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  differentiated  needs, 
interests  and  capacities  of  high  school 
students.  These  are  rightly  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  attention.  Commendable  pro¬ 
gress,  already  made  in  securing  better 
adaptation  of  curricula  through  differ¬ 
entiation  in  subjects  and  subject  matter, 
should  be  carried  forward  until  group 
and  individual  differences  are  adequately 
provided  for.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
accomplished  successfully  unless  four 
things  are  taken  into  account:  First, 
there  must  be  better  adaptation  of  cur¬ 
ricula  to  the  common  needs,  interests 
and  capacities  of  students.  Second, 
differentiated  needs  require  more  accu¬ 
rate  determination  than  now  obtains. 
Third,  types  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired, 
nature  of  habits  to  be  developed,  kinds 
of  attitudes  and  types  of  skills  to  be 
secured  must  be  determined  on  a  basis 
of  these  needs.  Fourth,  these  needs 
must  serve  as  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  subjects,  subject  matter  and  activities 
which  constitute  differentiated  curricula. 

Ill 

This  section  is  devoted  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  four  ultimate  objectives  as 
analyzed  by  your  Committee.  Each 
ultimate  objective  has  its  appropriate 
immediate  objectives.  The  immediate 
objectives  are  not  coordinate  with  the 
ultimate  objectives,  but  are  to  serve  as 
guides  for  the  determination  of  class¬ 
room  materials  and  procedure.  If  a 
teacher  of  a  certain  subject  organizes 
his  material  to  accomplish  the  immediate 
objectives  of  health,  in  setting  up  these 
specific  objectives  in  his  students,  he  has 
thereby  contributed  that  much  to  the 
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realization  of  the  health  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  noted 
that  each  subject  analyzed  and  presented 
in  Section  IV  is  done  so  in  the  light  of 
the  immediate  objectives. 

The  inclusive  meaning  of  the  term 
“leisure  time”  as  used  in  this  report,  is 
time  devoted  to  activities  other  than  vo¬ 
cational.  Included  in  this  broader  mean¬ 
ing  are  two  more  sf)ecific  meanings : 
First,  the  employment  of  time  in  what 
has  been  termed  merely  harmless  enjoy¬ 
ment;  second,  the  employment  of  time 
in  avocational  activities,  as  distinguished 
from  vocational  ones.  The  recog^nition 
of  this  distinction  is  regarded  by  your 
committee  as  having  considerable  import¬ 
ance  both  in  determining  leisure  time 
objectives  and  in  the  selection  of  subject 
matter  and  activities  for  their  realization. 

The  term  “vocational”  is  employed  in 
its  wider  meaning.  The  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  vocational  training  of  the 
vast  majority  of  secondary  school  pupils 
should  be  of  an  exploratory  vocational 
nature.  There  is  a  smaller  number  who 
should  have  specialized  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Secondary  schools  should  also  meet 
the  needs  of  this  group  of  students. 
The  above  point  of  view  is  the  reason 
for  the  analysis  of  the  vocational  objec¬ 
tive  as  presented  in  this  report. 

The  ultimate  objectives  here  presented 
are  closely  related.  Many  leisure  time 
activities  are  distinctly  social  in  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  any 
attempt  to  define  these  objectives  in 
detail  will  result  in  duplication  of  state¬ 
ment.  A  similar  relation  is  found  be¬ 
tween  all  four  ultimate  objectives.  Such 
occurs  in  the  following  analysis  and  in 
the  view  of  the  Committee  it  is  desirable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  in  no  sense  considered  to  be 
the  only  and  final  way  of  determining 


objectives  of  secondary  education.  The 
Committee  has  set  up  a  technique  of 
procedure  and  has  endeavored  to  carry 
out  this  procedure  in  application  to  the 
various  subjects. 

THE  HEALTH  ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 

To  secure  and  maintain  a  condition  of 

personal  good  health  and  physical 

fitness. 

Amplified  in  terms  of  dispositions  and 
abilities,  this  objective  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  in  individuals  correct 
health  practices,  and  daily  habits  of  in¬ 
door,  and  of  outdoor,  exercise  and  of 
relaxation,  which  assist  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  bodily  vigor  and  vitality. 

2.  To  develop  a  life-long  desire  for 
participation  in  wholesome  activities,  and 
to  develop  wholesome  and  intelligent 
attitudes  toward  the  necessity  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  systematic  exercise,  in  case  of 
all  individuals  and  all  kinds  of  activities 
sponsored  in  community  centers. 

3.  To  prevent  and  correct  ill  health 
and  bodily  defects,  and  to  maintain  free¬ 
dom  from  bodily  handicaps  in  individ¬ 
uals. 

Immediate  Objectives  for  purposes  of 
accomplishing  the  above  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive  in  classroom  procedure  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

A.  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge: 

1.  Preparatory  to  acquiring  other 
knowledge. 

a.  Knowledge  of  facts  which  are 
important  with  reference  to  correct 
habits  of  one’s  everyday  physical  life, 
some  of  which  are  based  upon  practical 
physiology  and  hygiene. 

b.  Knowledge  based  upon  pertinent 
facts  known  in  the  fields  of  the  natural 
sciences  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
fields  of  neurologjs  and  the  bacteriologi- 
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cal  phases  of  biology,  and  facts  pertinent 
to  public  sanitation. 

c.  Knowledge  of  facts  pertaining  to 
the  historical  development  of  health  and 
physical  education  in  different  countries, 
including  a  knowledge  of  certain  “sys¬ 
tems,”  some  phases  of  which,  in  modified 
form,  are  usable  in  present  practice. 

2.  Knowledge  functioning  directly  in 
developing  dispositions  and  in  discover¬ 
ing  and  developing  abilities. 

a.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  health 
is  an  inclusive  term  involving  the  entire 
organism  which  functions  toward  the 
realization  of  moral  and  social  and  physi¬ 
cal  ends. 

b.  Knowledge  which  develops  a  fa¬ 
vorable  and  wholesome  attitude  toward 
play  as  an  important  phase  of  life-time 
activities. 

c.  Knowledge  useful  in  the  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  ill  health  and  bodily 
handicaps. 

3.  Knowledge  useful  in  the  control 
of  situations  of  everyday  life. 

a.  Knowledge  of  definite  means  and 
ways  through  which  one’s  physical  effi¬ 
ciency  and  organic  vigor  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  to,  and  maintained  upon,  the 
highest  level. 

b.  Knowledge  of  how  to  correct  and 
prevent  bodily  defects,  and  of  how  best 
to  resist  disease. 

c.  Knowledge  of  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  in  the  community  as  a  whole. 

B.  Developing  interests,  motives, 
ideals,  attitudes  and  appreciations. 

1.  Development  of  an  interest  in 
personal  hygiene,  as  for  example,  the 
care  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  nose  and 
throat ;  the  correction  of  weak  and  flat 
feet,  or  of  incorrect  general  bodily 
posture. 


2.  Development  of  a  wholesome  and 
constructive  attitude  toward  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  the  responsibility  for 
health  a  cooperative  and  community 
welfare. 

3.  Development  of  favorable  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  daily  relaxation  through 
participation  in  some  physical  activity 
not  closely  allied  to  one’s  everyday  em¬ 
ployment  or  occupation. 

C.  Development  of  mental  techniques 
in  memory,  imagination,  judgment,  and 
reasoning. 

1.  Methods  of  determining  the  pro¬ 
per  neuro-muscular  coordinations  needed 
in  different  types  of  physical  activity. 

2.  The  ability  to  determine  the  kind 
of  games  best  adapted  to  certain  individ¬ 
uals,  and  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  exercise  one  is  able  to  endure  in  terms 
of  possible  over-strain  and  over-exer¬ 
tion,  as  for  example  in  case  of  strenuous 
games. 

3.  The  ability  to  pass  judgment  upon 
certain  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  individual  health  and  to  respective 
games. 

D.  Acquiring  right  habits  of  conduct 
and  useful  skills  in  living. 

1.  The  development  of  daily  positive 
health  habits  of  |>ersonal  hygiene  and 
exercise. 

2.  The  habit  of  engaging  in  one  or 
more  games  and  sports  easily  carried  on 
in  later  life. 

3.  The  habit  of  taking  an  abundance 
of  outdoor  individual  exercise  and  re¬ 
laxation  as  contrasted  with  indoor  exer¬ 
cise,  alone,  as  for  example,  hiking,  horse¬ 
back-riding,  skating,  skiing,  swimming, 
and  rowing. 

4.  The  habit  of  cooperating  with 
every  community  agency  and  enterprise 
which  is  interested  in  the  upbuilding  and 
preservation  of  health. 
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5.  The  habit  of  participating  in  group  immediately  useful  in  leisure  time  situa- 
games  and  sports  for  the  purpose  of  de-  tions. 

veloping  moral  conduct  and  tone  among  2.  Knowledge  which  functions  direct- 
one’s  fellows.  ly  in  developing  dispositions  and  in  dis- 

THE  LEISURE  TIME  ULTIMATE  ^ 

ORIFTTIVF  sports,  through  ac- 

^  .  ...  quaintance  with  tyiies,  rules,  and  pur- 

To  UK  l.»ui.  tune  m  nght  way.. 

Amplified  in  terms  of  dispositions  and  i,  Travel,  through  acquaintance 
abilities,  this  objective  is  as  follows:  _ 

1.  To  express  in  leisure  time  activi-  (l)  Purposes  of  travel. 

ties  the  nobler  emotions,  such  as  courage,  (2)  History,  traditions,  arts,  occupa- 

altruism,  aesthetic  feeling,  reverence  and  tions,  and  customs  of  people, 
loyalty  to  one’s  home,  community  and  (3)  Best  modes  and  conveniences  of 

country.  travel. 

2.  To  secure  wholesome  recreation  c.  Good  literature,  through  acquaint- 

and  relaxation  through  games,  sports,  ance  with  standard  writers,  past  and 
travel,  good  literature,  the  fine  arts,  present,  and  their  works, 
conversation,  and  hobbies.  d.  The  fine  arts,  through  acqquaint- 

3.  To  be  socially  helpful  through  ance  with — 

avocational  activities  in  the  home,  church  ( 1 )  Color  and  proportion  and  agree- 

and  community.  ment  of  design. 

Immediate  Objectives  for  purposes  of  (2)  Architecture,  sculpture,  decora- 

accomplishing  the  above  ultimate  objec-  tion,  landscaping,  paintings,  and  draw- 
tive  in  classroom  procedure  are  as  fol-  ing. 

lows:  (3)  Music,  drama  and  pageantry. 

A.  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge:  (4)  History  of  the  fine  arts. 

1.  Preparatory  to  acquiring  other  (5)  Biographies  of  artists, 

knowledge.  e.  Nature,  through  acquaintance 

a.  Elementary  knowledge  of  nature  with — 

and  her  laws,  essential  to  general  intel-  (1)  Natural  and  physical  sciences, 

ligence  as  related  to  an  understanding  (2)  Biographies  of  the  great  scien- 

and  appreciation  of  physical  environ-  tists. 

ment.  f.  Relaxation,  through  acquaintance 

b.  Acquaintance  with  great  artists,  with  the  physiological  and  psychological 
sculptors,  composers,  writers,  and  their  laws  thereof. 

works,  essential  to  participation  in  social  g.  Avocation,  through  acquaintance 

affairs  on  the  level  of  leisure  time  activi-  with  the  salutary  types  of  activities ;  e.  g., 
ties.  music,  photography,  gardening,  etc. 

c.  Knowledge  of  social  facts  secured  h.  History,  through  acquaintance 
through  a  study  of  civics,  geography,  with — 

history,  economics,  and  sociology.  (1)  Local,  national  and  international 

d.  Knowledge  of  the  applied  sciences  events. 

such  as  mathematics,  and  the  manual  (2)  Biographies  of  great  characters 
arts,  propaedeutic  to  other  knowledge  who  have  struggled  for  human  liberties 
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and  human  progress ;  such  characters  as 
Livingstone,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  are  il¬ 
lustrative. 

i.  Domestic  conditions  and  activities, 
through  acquaintance  with — 

(1)  The  function,  significance,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  home. 

(2)  Responsibility  to  the  home. 

(3)  Means  of  family  co-operation 
and  companionships. 

j.  Civic  conditions  and  activities — 

(1)  Governmental  functions,  local, 
state  and  national. 

(2)  Community  welfare  enterprises 
such  as  civic  betterment  associations,  etc. 

k.  Religious  conditions  and  activities, 
through  acquaintance  with — 

(1)  Duties  and  functions  of  the 
church. 

(2)  The  work  of  auxiliary  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Christian  Associations, 
Salvation  Army,  etc. 

l.  Social  conditions,  through  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  such  problems  as  pov¬ 
erty,  city  slums,  immigration,  divorce,  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  etc. 

3.  Knowledge  useful  in  the  control  of 
situations  of  everyday  life. 

(Same  sources  as  listed  above  in  2.) 

B.  Developing  attitudes,  interests, 
motives,  ideals  and  appreciations,  such 
as: 

Openmindedness,  cheerfulness,  respect 
for  authority,  unselfishness,  patriotism, 
sportsmanship,  play  interest,  social  help¬ 
fulness,  honesty,  purity,  reverence,  love 
of  beauty,  etc. 

C.  Developing  mental  techniques  in 
memory,  imagination,  judgment  and  rea¬ 
soning,  such  as: 

1.  Ability  to  distingfuish  worthy,  un¬ 
worthy,  and  indifferent  types  of  leisure 
time  activities;  e.  g.,  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different  reading,  good,  bad  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  entertainment. 


2.  Ability  to  direct  the  imagination  to 
constructive,  wholesome  and  healthful 
activities  peculiar  to  leisure  time  employ¬ 
ment. 

D.  Acquiring  right  habits  of  conduct 
and  useful  skills  in  living,  through  par¬ 
ticipation  in — 

1.  Various  games  and  sports,  includ¬ 
ing  outdoor  and  indoor  activities. 

2.  Travel,  including 

a.  Touring. 

b.  Visiting  fairs  and  expositions  and 
theatres. 

c.  Attending  conventions  and  other 
notable  meetings. 

3.  Reading  good  literature,  including 

a.  Books. 

b.  Plays  and  dramas. 

c.  Newspapers  and  magazines. 

d.  Reports  of  various  committees  and 
publicity  documents,  etc. 

4.  Fine  arts,  including 

a.  Practice  in  designing,  landscaping, 
painting,  modeling,  music,  drama,  pag¬ 
eantry,  etc. 

b.  Attending  good  drama,  opera,  mu¬ 
sical  entertainment,  etc. 

5.  Laboratory  and  field  work  in  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  participated 
in,  as  avocations. 

6.  Practice  in  the  art  of  relaxation. 

7.  Avocational  activities,  such  as 
gardening,  vocal  or  instrumental  music, 
mechanical  experimentation,  etc. 

8.  Domestic  activities,  including  en¬ 
joyable  participation  in — 

a.  Pleasures. 

b.  Companionships. 

c.  Home  duties. 

9.  Religious  activities,  including  par¬ 
ticipation  in — 

a.  Church  services  and  enterprises  of 
various  sorts. 
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b.  Auxiliary  church  organizations, 
such  as  missionary  societies,  yotmg  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies,  etc. 

c.  Other  religious  organizations,  such 
as  the  Salvation  Army,  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  like. 

10.  Social  welfare  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  activities  of — 

a.  The  American  Red  Cross. 

b.  Social  Settlements. 

c.  Other  organizations  designed  to 
promote  social  welfare. 

THE  SOCIAL  ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 

To  sustain  successfully  certain  definite 
social  relationships  such  as  civic,  do¬ 
mestic,  community,  and  the  like 

Amplified  in  terms  of  dispositions  and 
abilities,  this  objective  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  have  due  personal  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others  in  all  personal  con¬ 
tacts  and  relationships  and  a  proper 
sense  of  social  obligations. 

2.  To  recognize  the  proper  relation¬ 
ships  of  individuals  within  a  single  group. 

3.  To  recognize  the  proper  relation¬ 
ships  of  one  group  to  another.  • 

4.  To  be  socially  efficient  through 
participation  in  varied  modes  of  group 
activities. 

Immediate  Objectives  for  purposes  of 
accomplishing  the  above  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive  in  classroom  procedure  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

A.  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 

1.  Preparatory  to  acquiring  other 
knowledge. 

a.  Acquaintance  with  events,  persons, 
movements,  customs,  and  institutions 
which  have  determined  the  progjress  of 
mankind. 

b.  Familiarity  with  the  sources  of 
social  facts  and  phenomena. 


c.  Knowledge  of  methods  of  using 
historical  and  other  general  reference 
material. 

d.  Knowledge  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  subject  matter. 

2.  Knowledge  which  functions  di¬ 
rectly  in  developing  dispositions  and  in 
discovering  and  developing  abilities. 

a.  The  biogfraphies  of  great  historical 
figures  and  significant  facts  about  lesser 
leaders. 

b.  The  social,  economic,  and  political 
influences  which  underlie  historical 
movements,  conflicts,  and  institutional 
developments. 

c.  The  arts,  customs,  manners,  and 
occupations  of  mankind  in  the  past  and 
present. 

d.  The  necessity  of  information  as  a 
basis  for  sound  judgments  of  social 
standards,  relating  to  in-groups  and  out¬ 
groups. 

3.  Knowledge  useful  in  the  control 
of  situations  of  everyday  life. 

a.  The  operation  of  principle  of 
cause  and  effect  in  social  phenomena. 

b.  The  social  form  and  practices  re¬ 
quired  by  the  established  social  order. 

c.  The  value  of  various  types  of 
social  organization,  the  function  and  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  in  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  control. 

d.  The  necessity  of  information  as 
a  basis  for  sound  judgments  and  appre¬ 
ciations  of  social  values. 

e.  The  social  significance  of  typical 
vocational  and  avocational  activities. 

f.  The  value  of  friendships  and  as¬ 
sociations. 

B.  Development  of  attitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  motives,  ideals  and  appreciations. 
Openmindedness,  steadiness,  reverence, 
friendliness,  cheerfulness,  readiness  to 
cooperate,  respect  for  authority,  unsel¬ 
fishness,  sympathy,  tolerance,  service. 
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honesty,  truthfulness,  justice,  loyalty, 
purity,  love  of  the  beautiful. 

C.  Developing  mental  techniques  in 
memory,  imagination,  judgment  and 
reasoning. 

1.  Ability  in  selective  recall  of  one’s 
historical  knowledge  of  those  elements 
that  are  pertinent  to  present  social  and 
civic  problems. 

2.  Ability  to  see,  define  and  solve 
problems  by  skillful  scientific  judgment 
and  reasoning  dealing  with  one’s  civic 
verities  such  as  voting  in  elections, 
weighing  evidence  on  political  and  social 
issues. 

3.  Ability  to  pass  judgments  and 
make  decisions  with  reference  to  what 
institutions  and  enterprises  are  worthy 
of  one’s  allegiance. 

Acquiring  right  habits  and  useful 
skills. 

D.  Habits  of  self-control,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  initiative,  punctuality,  logical  think¬ 
ing,  sociability,  religious  observance,  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  skill  in  leadership  in 
social  relations,  home-membership,  diver¬ 
sity  in  leisure  activity,  social  communica¬ 
tion. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 

To  engage  successfully  in  exploratory- 

vocational  and  vocational  activities 

Amplified  in  terms  of  dispositions  and 
abilities,  this  objective  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  secure  satisfaction  in  skillful 
performance  and  to  have  pride  in  the 
rendering  of  service  through  one’s  voca¬ 
tion. 

2.  To  provide  adequately  for  life’s 
necessities  for  oneself  and  dependents. 

3.  To  save  a  financial  reserve  for 
the  emergencies  of  the  unproductive 
period  of  life. 


4.  To  contribute  from  one’s  surplus 
for  one’s  own  leisure,  and  from  one’s 
wealth  and  energy  toward  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  community  life. 

5.  To  cooperate  in  industry  or  pro¬ 
fession  on  a  basis  of  common  ideals  and 
interests. 

Immediate  Objectives  for  purposes  of 
accomplishing  the  above  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive  in  classroom  procedure  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A.  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 

a.  Necessary  to  undertake  advanced 
technical  or  professional  study ; 

b.  Laboratory  or  shop  procedure 
necessary  to  undertake  advanced  tech¬ 
nical  or  professional  training. 

2.  Knowledge  which  functions  di¬ 
rectly  in  developing  dispositions  and  in 
discovering  and  developing  abilities. 

a.  Knowledge  of  a  given  industry, 
trade  or  profession  to  determine  the 
qualities  peculiarly  needful  for  success 
therein. 

b.  Knowledge  of  one’s  own  endow¬ 
ments. 

c.  Knowledge  of  successful  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  vocations. 

d.  Knowledge  of  the  social  advant¬ 
ages  and  industrial  opportunities  of  var¬ 
ious  vocations. 

3.  Knowledge  useful  in  the  control 
of  situations  of  everyday  life. 

a.  Knowledge  of  desirable  and  un¬ 
desirable  labor  conditions  in  the  different 
vocations. 

b.  Knowledge  of  the  necessity  of 
thrift,  and  the  need  of  wise  and  careful 
investments. 

c.  Knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
making  definite  preparation  for  vocation¬ 
al  activity. 

d.  Knowledge  of  the  relation  of  social 
movements — political  and  financial — to 
economic  and  industrial  stability. 
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B.  Development  of  attitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  motives,  ideals  and  appreciations. 

1.  Desire  to  contribute  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  society  through  improvement  in 
one’s  vocational  efficiency. 

2.  Wholesome  respect  for  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  others. 

3.  Pride  in  doing  well  one’s  work. 

4.  Fairness  and  honesty  of  effort  and 
product. 

5.  Cooperativeness  and  openminded¬ 
ness. 

6.  Development  of  aesthetic  stand¬ 
ards  and  appreciation  of  aesthetic  values. 

C.  Development  of  mental  techniques 
in  memory,  imagination,  judgment  and 
reasoning. 

1.  Development  of  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  in  certain  vocational  situations;  e. 
g.,  devising  improved  methods  of  work¬ 
ing. 

2.  Development  of  ability  to  observe 
and  retain  details  involved  in  a  complex 
vocational  operation. 

3.  Development  of  careful  judgment 
with  reference  to  different  types  of  ac¬ 
tivities  involved  in  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor. 

4.  Development  of  ability  to  solve 
problems  in  various  vocational  situa¬ 
tions. 

D.  Acquiring  right  habits  and  useful 
skills. 

Orderliness,  accuracy,  punctuality, 
thoroughness,  carefulness,  persistency, 
enthusiastically  attacking  a  task  and 
conscientiously  performing  a  task. 

IV. 

In  the  application  of  the  point  of  view 
and  the  technic  of  procedure  set  up  by 
the  Committee  several  subjects  have 
been  analyzed.  Most  of  the  material  here 


presented  is  qualitative.  This  point 
should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  an 
evaluation  of  the  material  suggested. 
Judgment  should  therefore  be  made,  not 
on  the  basis  of  furnishing  too  much  or 
too  little  material,  but  whether  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  material  in  view  of  the 
objectives  to  be  realized  by  its  use. 

Three  or  four  illustrations  of  quanti¬ 
tative  units  are  presented.  These  are 
wholly  tentative  units  and  are  simply 
illustrative  of  the  beginning  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  attack  of  the  important  problem 
of  determining  quantitative  standards. 

The  following  fields  of  subject  matter 
have  been  sufficiently  completed  for  pub¬ 
lication  at  this  time.  English,  General 
Science,  Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physical  Education,  Home  Economics, 
French,  and  Latin.  Other  subjects  in 
preparation  are  Social  Science,  Music, 
Art,  Mathematics,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Agronomy.  These  will  be  published  in 
a  later  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  material  hereini  presented  was 
prepared  by  sub-committees,  but  it  has 
all  been  reviewed  and  revised  and  is  now 
approved  by  the  Committee  as  a  whole. 
The  names  of  each  sub-committee  are 
printed  in  connection  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  repx)rt.  Large  credit  is  due  the 
several  individuals  who  have  worked  on 
these  reports. 

Let  it  be  stated  again  that  two  things 
have  occupied  our  attention  and  directed 
our  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
px)rt,  viz.,  A  point  of  view  relating  to 
the  reorganization  of  secondary  curricula 
and  a  technic  of  procedure.  The  follow¬ 
ing  material  is  presented  with  the  hop)e 
that  it  will  stimulate  the  thought  and  be 
helpful  in  directing  the  effort  of  all 
those)  who  are  engaged  in  the  difficult 
enterprise  of  reorganizing  the  curricula 
of  the  secondary  school. 
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Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  English 

English  Instruction  Qualitatively  Articulation  with  Other  Departments 
Defined  Many  of  the  books  hereinafter  sug- 


This  is  an  attempt  to  define  English 
instruction  qualitatively  with  special 
reference  to  library  or  individual  read¬ 
ing.  in  order  to  indicate  the  contribution 
which  English  can  make  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  Quantative  aspects 
are  not  considered.  No  class  nor  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  can  cover  all  of  the  materials 
suggested  for  any  particular  year. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to 
grade  materials  with  approximate  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  lists  below  have  a  consider¬ 
able  range  of  difficulty.  The  more  dif¬ 
ficult  material  in  the  respective  grades 
may  challenge  the  more  capable  pupils, 
without  defeating  the  avowed  aim, 
namely,  pleasurable  and  profitable  com¬ 
panionship  with  good  books ;  at  the  same 
time  the  easier  materials  named  for  each 
grade  may  similarly  challenge  pupils  of 
less  mature  reading  abilities.  In  general, 
pupils  should  be  glided  into  library  ex¬ 
periences  easily  within  their  individual 
capacities  for  understanding  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 


*Mary  A.  Ayres,  Qiildren’s  Librarian,  Mad- 
1  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia;  Emily  Ethell,  Lyons  Township  High 
School,  La  Grange,  Illinois ;  J.  E.  Foster, 
Ames,  Iowa;  Mary  Hargrave,  Central  High 
School,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Mary  S.  King,  New 
Trier  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois;  S.  A. 
Leonard,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin ;  Hanna  Logasa,  University  High 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  K.  Irene  Nelson, 
University  Schools,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Ruth 
Sankee,  High  School,  Decatur,  Illinois;  Dora 
V.  Smith,  University  High  School,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minnesota;  Helen  E.  Martin,  Boltwo^ 
Sch<»l,  Evanston,  Illinois;  R.  L.  Lyman,  Uni- 
wsity  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Chairman. 


gested  might  appropriately  appear  in  the 
library  lists  of  social  science,  natural 
science,  art  and  other  departments. 
Therefore  it  might  be  thought  presumpt¬ 
uous  for  such  materials  to  be  listed  for 
home  reading  by  the  Department  of 
English.  Concerning  such  overlapping, 
the  General  Committee  on  December  10, 
1926  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

— “Such  overlapping  is  justifiable  on 
the  following  grounds: 

a.  General  reading  by  high  school 
pupils  along  the  lines  of  the  ultimate  and 
immediate  objectives  as  set  forth  by  the 
committee  is  a  highly  desirable  develop¬ 
ment  in  school  practice. 

b.  Since  the  appropriate  extension  of 
high  school  library  facilities  in  general  is 
more  significant  than  department  exclu¬ 
siveness,  the  overlapping  of  library  ma¬ 
terials  is  to  be  regarded  primarily  as 
providing  desirable  articulation  and  cor¬ 
relation  of  departmental  interests. 

c.  Quite  appropriate,  therefore,  even 
highly  desirable,  will  be  the  reiteration  of 
some,  even  of  many  titles  in  various  de¬ 
partmental  lists,  such  repetitions  serving 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  duplicated 
books  as  suitable  reading  materials  for 
secondary  school  pupils. 

Ultimately,  when  the  library  sugges¬ 
tions  of  all  departments  are  available,  a 
composit  assembling  of  general  library 
materials  may  possibly  supplant  all  de¬ 
partmental  bibliographies.” 

Request  for  Cooperation 

The  major  purpose  of  publishing  this 
report  in  its  present  tentative  form  is  to 
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secure  the  coopermtion  of  the  schools  in 
tfie  North  Central  Association.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  errors  of  classification  and 
of  grading;  undesirable  books  may  have 
been  named;  certainly  many  appropriate 
titles  have  been  omitted.  The  judgment 
of  the  small  Sub-Committee  on  English 
may  well  be  supplemented  by  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  many  cooperators. 

Therefore  every  high  school  principal 
who  examines  this  report  is  requested  to 
ask  one  or  more  membersi  of  his  staff 
most  competent  to  assist,  to  study  the 
lists,  and  to  indicate  help  by  notes  on  the 
margins  as  follows: 

1.  Draw  pencil  through  titles  that 
seem  objectionable  either  in  content  or 
in  expression. 

2.  Indicate  by  (x)  placed  in  front  of 
the  title,  books  that  seem  wrongly  listed 
in  the  qualitative  outline.  Indicate  very 
specifically  suggestion  for  better  plac- 
ing*. 

3.  Add  titles,  authors  and  publishers 
of  helpful  materials  at  any  place  in  the 
outline.  Return  this  Bulletin  thus 
to  R.  L.  Lyman,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  engages  to  return  the  copy 
thus  sent,  if  requested  to  do  so. 

L  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

m.  Acquaintance  With  Event*.  Person*, 

Movement*.  Custom*  and  Institution* 
Which  Have  Determined  the  Progress 


of  Mankind 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Bennett,  J. — Barnabee  Lee . . . Century 

Catlin,  G. — Boy’s  Catiin . . . Scribner 

Coffin,  C  E. — Boys  of  ’76 _ Harper 

Coe,  F.  B. — Heroes  of  Everyday  Life....Ginn 
Dix,  B.  M. — Blithe  McBride . Macmillan 


Dix,  B.  M.— Soldier  Rigdale . — Maanillaa 

Eggleston,  E. — Hoosier  School  Boy-Scribacr 

Goss,  W.  L— Jack  Gregory - CromU 

Hasbrouck,  L  S. — Boy’s  Parkman . Little 

Hill,  F.— On  the  Trail  of  Washington... 

Appleton 

Jenks,  T. — Captain  Miles  Standish....Centary 
MacKay,  C.  D. — Plays  of  the  Pioneers- 

Harper 

Pyle,  H. — Men  of  Iron . . . Harper 

Roosevelt,  T. — Stories  of  the  Great  West 

Century 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Ambrosi,  M. — When  I  Was  a  Girl  in 

Italy  . ....Lothrop 

Barnes,  J. — For  King  and  Country . Jlarper 

Brady,  C.  G. — Indian  Fights  and  Fight¬ 
ers  . Doubleday 

Brooks,  E.  S. — Stories  of  the  Old  Bay 

State  . American 

Cooke,  J.  E. — Stories  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  . American 

Curtis,  A.  T. — Little  Maid  of  Old  Phil¬ 
adelphia  . Penn 

Eastman,  E.  G. — Yellow  Star . Little 

Hill,  F.  T, — On  the  Trail  of  Grant  and 

Lee  . Appleton 

Holland,  R.  S. — Historic  Events  of  Co¬ 
lonial  Days  . Jacobs 

Hulst,  C.  S. — Indian  Sketches . Longmans 

Kaler,  J.  O. — Benjamin  of  Ohio . American 

Knipe,  E.  B. — Lucky  Sixpence - Century 

MacGregor,  M. — Story  of  France . Stokes 

Marriott,  H.  C. — Uncle  Sam's  Business 

Harper 

Pyle,  H. — Story  of  Jack  Ballister’s  For¬ 
tunes  . Century 

Seaman,  A.  H. — Jacqueline  of  the  Car¬ 
rier  Pigeons  . Jdacmillan 

Stables,  C.  —  Westward  with  Columbus 

Scribner 

Wilson,  E.  N. — White  Indian  Boy . World 

Younge,  C. — Book  of  Golden  Deeds . 

Macmillan 

NINTH  GRADE 

Arnold,  E.  J. — Stories  of  Ancient  Peo¬ 
ples  . American 


‘The  Committee  is  well  aware  of  the  fad 
that  the  headings  of  the  outline  overlap.  This 
cannot  be  avoided ;  nor  can  a  book,  particularly 
a  novel  be  rightly  limited  to  any  one  place  in 
any  outline.  However,  each  book  can  be  most 
appropriately  placed,  and  the  qualitative  outline 
can  be  refined. 
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Austin,  O.  P.— Uncle  Sam’s  Secrets . 

Appleton 

Baldwin,  J. — Conquest  of  the  Old  North¬ 
west  . . American 

Comstock,  H.— Boy  of  a  Thousand  Years 

Ago  . Lothrop 

Davis,  W.  S. — Friend  of  Caesar....Macmillan 

Dix,  B.  M. — Hugh  Gwyeth . Macmillan 

Ford,  R.  C. — Campfire  and  Trail . Rand 

Franck,  H.  A— Working  My  Way 

Around  the  World . Century 

French,  A. — Sir  Marrok;  Tale  of  the 

Days  of  King  Arthur . . . Century 

Garland,  H. — Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse 

Troop  . - . Jlarper 

Garland,  H. — Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie..Harper 
Grosvenor,  J.— Strange  Stories  of  the 

Great  Valley  . -...Harper 

Hall,  J. — Buried  Cities  . Macmillan 

Johnson,  M. — To  Have  and  to  Hold . 

Houghton 

Knipe,  E.  B.  and  A.  A. — Beatrice  of 

Denewood  . Century 

Krapp,  G.  B. — Tales  of  True  Knights.  .. 

Century 

Laut,  A.  C. — Pathfinders  of  the  West 

Macmillan 

Paine,  R.  D. — Ships  Across  the  Sea . 

Houghton 

Parsons,  G. — Band  of  Fair  Play . Scribner 

Prescott,  D.  R. — Day  in  a  Colonial 

Home  . Jones 

Pringle,  M.  P. — Yuletide  in  Many  Lands 

Lothrop 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Black  Arrow . Scribner 

Taggert,  M.  A. — Pilgrim  Maid . Doubleday 

Thompson,  M. — Alice  of  Old  Vincennes 

Grosset 

True,  J.  P. — Morgan’s  Men . Little 

Van  Loon,  H.  W. — Story  of  Mankind.. ..Boni 
Wells,  M.  E.  —  How  the  Present  Came 
from  the  Past . Macmillan 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Cable,  G.  W. — Cavalier . Scribner 

Churchill,  W. — The  Crossing . . Grosset 

Davis,  W.  S. — Day  in  Old  Athens . Allyn 

Davis,  W.  S. — Day  in  Old  Rome . Allyn 

Drake,  S.  A. — Making  of  the  Great 

West  . Scribner 

Ford,  P.  L.— Janice  Meredith . Dodd 

Fox,  J.— Erskine  Dale,  Pioneer . Scribner 

Hough,  E. — North  of  Thirty-Six . Appleton 


Husband,  J. — Americans  by  Adoption.... 


Atlantic 

James,  C.  W. — Iixlian  Blankets  and 

Their  Makers  . Lothrop 

Johnson,  O.  M. — Stover  at  Yale . -...Littk 

Johnston,  M. — Prisoners  of  Hope . Grosset 

Kester,  V. — ^John  o’  Jamestown . McQure 

Lytton,  E.  B. — Last  of  the  Barons . J)utton 


Lytton,  E.  B. — Last  Days  of  Pompeii..Dutton 
Macaulay,  G.  B. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

Houghton 

MacElroy,  M.  H.  —  Work  and  Play  in 

Colonial  Days  . Macmillan 

Quick,  H. — Hawkeye  . Bobbs 

Reade,  C. — Cloister  and  the  Hearth.... . Burt 

Runkle,  B. — Helmet  of  Navarre . Century 

Scott,  W. — Talisman  . Macmillan 

Sienkiewitz,  H. — Quo  Vadis . Crowell 

Steiner,  E.  A. — Against  the  Current. ...Revell 
Van  Dyke,  H. — Spirit  of  America....Scribner 

Warman,  C. — Story  of  the  Railroad . 

Appleton 

Young,  S.  H. — Thorndike  Clan . Revell 

Illustrative  Material 

(1)  Pictures  of  famous  historical  struc¬ 
tures,  e.  g.,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  The  Coli¬ 
seum,  Rheims  Cathedral,  St.  Peter’s  and  the 
Vatican,  The  Pantheon,  'The  Parthenon,  Palace 
at  Versailles. 

(2)  Pictures  of  famous  historical  places, 
e.  g.  The  Forum,  Place  de  la  Concorde,  The 
Acropolis,  The  Monument  at  Waterloo. 

(3)  Famous  historical  scenes  as  depicted 
by  great  artists,  e.  g.  The  Retreat  from  Mos¬ 
cow  by  Meisonnier,  Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware. 

(4)  Portraits  and  statuary  by  great  ar¬ 
tists;  e.  g.  Charles  I  by  Van  Dyck,  Augustus 
Caesar. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DISPOSITIONS  AND  DISCOVERY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ABILITIES 

a.  Biographic*  and  Autobiographic*  of 
Great  Historical  Figure* 
SEVENTH  GRADE 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C. — Miles  Standish:  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Pilgrims . Dodd 

Baldwin,  J. — Four  Great  Americans . 

American 

Baldwin,  J. — Abraham  Lincoln . American 
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Demetrios,  G. — When  I  Was  a  Boy  in 

Greece  . Lothrop 

Paris,  J.  T. — Makers  of  Our  History....Ginn 
Gerwig,  G.  W. — Washington,  the  Young 

Leader  . Scribner 

Goss,  W.  L. — Life  of  Grant  for  Boys 

and  Girls  . Crowell 

Humphrey,  G. — Story  of  the  Elizabeths.. 

Penn 

Moores,  C  W. — Life  of  Lincoln  for 

Boys  and  Girls . Houghton 

Morris,  C. — Heroes  of  the  Navy  in 

America  . Lippincott 

Nickolay,  H.  —  Boy’s  Life  of  Abraham 

Lincoln  . Century 

Parkman,  M.  R. — Heroines  of  Service 

Century 

Parkman,  M.  R. — Fighters  for  Peace.... 

Century 

Richards,  L.  E. — Florence  Nightingale.... 

Appleton 

Sanford  and  Owen — Modem  Americans 

Laurel 

Sanford  and  Owen — Modern  Europeans 

Laurel 

Schmidt,  F. — William  Tell . McClurg 

Sewell,  M.  K — Paul  Jones . Appleton 

Tappan,  E.  M. — American  Hero  Stories 

Houghton 

Thompson,  D.  P.  —  Green  Mountain 
Boys  . Caldwell 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Allen,  C.  F. — David  Crockett,  Scout . 

Lippincott 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S. — Passing  the  Torch 

Scribner 

Barton,  E.  P.  H. — Life  of  Clara  Barton 

Macmillan 

Brooks,  E.  S. — True  Story  of  Benjamin 

Franklin  . Lothrop 

Cather,  K.  D.  —  Girlhood  Stories  of 

Famous  Women . Century 

Collins,  F.  A. — Naval  Heroes  of  Today 

Century 

Gore,  J.  R. — Boyhood  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  . Bobbs 

Hagedorn,  H. — Boys  Life  of  Theodore 

Roosevelt  . Harper 

Hamilton,  J.  G. — Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

Houghton 

Hasbrouck,  L.  S. — Israel  Putnam...Appleton 

Jewett,  S. — God’s  Troubadour . „...Crowell 


Kingsley,  N.  F. — Story  of  Lewis  and 

Clark  . Americans 

Lang,  A. — Red  True  Story  Book....Longmani 

Laughlin,  C.  E. — Foch,  the  Man . Revell 

Martin,  G.  M.  A. — Warwickhire  Lad . 

Appleton 

Stoddard,  W.  C. — Boy  Lincoln . Appleton 

Tarbell,  1. — Boy  Scouts  Life  of  Lincoln 

Macmillan 

Sweetser,  K.  D.  —  Ten  American  Girls 

from  History  . Duflield 

Thwaites,  R. — Daniel  Boone . Appleton 

Tomlinson,  E.  T. — Story  of  General  Per¬ 
shing  . Appleton 

Young,  S.  H. — Alaska  Days  with  John 

Muir  . Revell 

NINTH  GRADE 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C. — Life  of  Kit  Carson . Dodd 

Austin,  J.  G. — Standish  of  Standish . 

Houghton 

Barnes,  J. — Midshipman  Farragut  ... Appleton 
Barrus,  C. — Our  Friend,  John  Burrough 

Houghton 

Bishop,  A. — Bob  Thorp,  Sky-Fighter . 

Harcourt 

Brady,  C.  T. — Commander  Paul  Jones . 

Grosset 

Brooks,  E.  S. — True  Story  of  LaFayette 

Lothrop 

Couch,  A.  T.  Q. — Roll  Call  of  Honour.... 

Oxford 

Custer,  E. — Boots  and  Saddles . Harper 

Duncan,  N. — Dr.  Luke  of  the  Laborador 

Revell 

Forbes-Lindsay  —  Daniel  Boone,  Back¬ 
woodsman  . Lippincott 

Ford,  P.  L. — Many  Sided  Franklin. ...Century 
Ford,  P.  L. — True  George  Washington 

Lippincott 

Gates,  E. — Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl 

Grosset 

Golding,  V. — Story  of  David  Livingstone 

Dutton 

Haines,  D.  H. — Dragon  Flies . Houghton 

Haw’ces,  C. — Hitting  the  Dark  Trail . Holt 

Henderson,  D. — Boone  of  the  Wilderness 

Dutton 

Heydrick,  B.  A. — ^Americans  All . Harcourt 

Hurlburt,  J. — Life  of  Christ . Winston 

Larcom,  L. — New  England  Girlhood . 

Houghton 

Lodge  and  Roosevelt — Hero  Tales  from 
American  History . _...Century 
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Meadowcraft,  W.  H. — Boys  Life  of  Edi¬ 
son  . Harper 

Moores;  C.  W.— Story  of  Christopher 

Columbus  . Houghton 

Morgan,  J. — Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  the 

Man  . Macmillan 

Moses,  B. — Paul  Revere :  The  Torch- 

bearer  . Appleton 

Nicolay,  H. — Boy’s  Life  of  LaFayette.... 

Harper 

Page,  T.  N. — Robert  E.  Lee,  Man  and 

Soldier  . Scribner 

Paine,  A.  B. — Boys  Life  of  Mark  Twain 

Harper 

Peat,  H.  R. — Private  Peat . Grosset 

Rihbany,  A.  M. — Christ  Story  for  Boys 

and  Girls  . Houghton 

Scudder,  H.  E. — George  Washington . 

Houghton 


Sandburg,  C. — Abraham  LincoIn....Harcourt 

Southey,  R. — Life  of  Nelson . Houghton 

Strachey,  L. — Francis  Willard . _.Revell 

Strachey,  L. — Queen  Victoria . Harcourt 

Tomlinson,  E.  T. — Story  of  General  Per¬ 
shing  . Appleton 

Doubleday 

Vallery-Radot,  R. — Life  of  Pasteur . 

Washington,  B.  T. — Up  from  Slavery — 

Doubleday 

Wister,  O. — Seven  Ages  of  Washington 

Macmillan 

b.  The  Social,  Economic  and  Political  In¬ 
fluences  That  Underlie  Historical 
Movements,  Conflicts,  and  Insti¬ 
tutional  Developments 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Atkinson,  E. — Johnny  Appleseed . Harper 

Barstow,  C  L. — Colonists  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution  . Centmy 

Brooks,  N. — Boy  Enunigrants . Scribner 

Guerber,  H.  A. — Story  of  the  Thirteen 

Colonies  . American 

Hawthorne,  N. — Grandfather’s  Chair . 

Houghton 

Hurlbut,  J. — Story  of  the  Bible . Winston 

Jenks,  T. — When  America  Won  Liberty 

Crowell 

Lansing,  H.  F.  —  Page,  Squire  and 

Knight  . Ginn 

Tappan,  E.  M. — In  the  Days  of  Alfred 

the  Great . Lothrop 

Tappan,  E.  M. — In  the  Days  of  Queen 

Victoria  . Lothrop 

Tomlinson,  E.  T. — Scouting  with  Daniel 

Boone  . Grosset 

Trobridge,  J.  C. — Cudjo’s  Cave . Lothrop 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Abbott,  W.  J. — Story  of  Our  Navy  for 

Young  Americans  . Dodd 

Abbott,  W.  J. — Story  of  Our  Army  for 

Young  Americans  . -...Dodd 

Bachelor,  I. — In  the  Days  of  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  . Bobbs 

Brigham,  A.  P. — From  Trail  to  Railway 

Ginn 

Brooks,  E.  S. — Master  of  the  Strong 

Hearts  . .Dutton 

Catherwood,  M.  H. — Heroes  of  the  Mid- 

dlewest  . Ginn 

Douglas,  A.  H. — Heroes  of  the  Crusades 

Lothrop 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Atherton,  G. — Conqueror . Macmillan 

Bachelor,  I. — Man  for  the  Ages . Bobbs 

Barrus,  C.  —  John  Burroughs,  Boy  and 

Man  . Doubleday 

Bok,  E. — Man  from  Maine . Scribner 

Bradford,  G. — Portraits  of  American 

Women  . -...Houghton 

Carnegie,  A. — Autobiography  . Houghton 

Curtis,  W.  E. — True  Thomas  Jefferson.... 

Lippincott 

Forbes,  B.  C. — Men  Who  Are  Making 

America  . Forbes 

Gilman,  B. — Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee . 

Macmillan 

Greeley,  A.  W. — True  Tales  of  Arctic 

Heroism  . Scribner 

Hale,  E.  E. — New  England  Boyhood....Little 

Hankey,  D. — Stixlent  in  Arms . Dutton 

Lodge,  H.  C. — George  Washington . 

Houghton 

McClure,  S.  S. — My  Autobiography....Stokes 

Morgan,  J. — Our  Presidents . . Macmillan 

Pupin,  M. — From  Immigrant  to  Inventor 

Scribner 

Rankin,  N.  B. — Personal  Recollections  of 

Lincoln  . - . Century 

Ravage,  M.  E. — An  American  in  the 

Making  . Harper 

Riis,  J. — Neighbors  . Scribner 

Riis,  J. — Making  of  an  American..Macmillan 

Root,  J.  C. — Nathan  Hale . Macmillan 

Rowell,  C.  W.  —  Leaders  of  the  Great 
War  . Macmillan 
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Eggleston,  E. — Hoosier  Schoolmaster . 

Grosset 

Lamprey,  L. — Days  of  the  G)Ionists....Stokes 
McMurry,  C.  A. — Pioneers  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains  . Macmillan 

Moran,  T.  F. — American  Presidents..Crowell 

Taylor,  B. — Boys  of  Other  Countries . 

Putnam 

Wildman,  E. — Founders  of  America . Page 

NINTH  GRADE 

DuPuy,  W.  A.  —  Uncle  Sam’s  Modern 


Miracles  . Stokes 

Grinnell,  G.  B. — Story  of  the  Indian . 

Appleton 

Hall,  J. — Men  of  Old  Greece . Little 


Harte,  B. — Luck  of  Roaring  Camp . 

Houghton 

Hole,  C. — Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth . 

Macmillan 

Hough,  E. — Covered  Wagon . Appleton 

Parish,  J.  C. — Man  with  the  Iron  Hand 

Houghton 

Schultz,  J.  W. — Running  Eagle . JLoughton 

Schultz,  J.  W. — My  Life  as  an  Indian.... 

Houghton 

Stowe,  H.  B. — Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin . Burt 

Tappan,  E.  M. — When  Knights  Were 
Bold  . Houghton 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Addams,  J. — Twenty  Years  at  Hull 

House  . . . - . Macmillan 

Beard,  A.  E.  S. — Our  Foreign  Born  Cit¬ 
izens  . Crowell 

Boyd,  J. — Drums  . Scribner 

Breshkovsky,  C. — Little  Grandmother  of 

the  Russian  Revolution  . Little 

Bums,  E.  E. — Story  of  Great  Inventions 

Harper 

Cable,  G.  W. — Old  Creole  Days . Scribner 

Churchill,  W. — Richard  Carvel . Grosset 

Eggleston,  E. — Circuit  Rider . Grosset 

Ferrero,  G. — Ancient  Rome  and  Modem 

America  . Putnam 

Ford,  P.  L. — Honorable  Peter  Stirling....Holt 
Garland,  H.  —  Daughter  cf  the  Middle 

Border  . Macmillan 

Garland,  H. — Son  of  the  Middle  Border 

Macmillan 

Goodwin,  M. — Dutch  and  English  on  the 

Hudson  . Yale  Press 

Hemon,  L.— Maria  Chapdelain . Macmillan 


Hough,  E. — Passing  of  the  Frontier, 


Appleton 

Jackson,  H.  H. — Ramona  . Little 

Johnston,  M. — Long  Roll . Burt 

Norris,  F. — Octopus  . Doubleday 

Orth,  S.  P. — Our  Foreigners . Yale  Press 

Page,  T.  N. — Red  Book  . Scribner 

Quick,  N. — Vandemark’s  Folly . Bobbs 

Stewart,  E.  P.  R. — Letters  of  a  Woman 

Homesteader  . Houghton 

Tarkington,  B. — Turmoil  . Grosset 

Tarkington,  B. — Midlander . Doubleday 

Van  Loon,  H.  W. — Story  of  the  Bible....Boni 
White,  S.  E. — Forty  Niners . Yale  Press 


c.  The  Art*,  Custom*,  Manner*  and  Occu¬ 
pation*  of  Mankind  in  the  Past 
and  Present 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Carpenter,  F.  G. — Everyday  Manners . 

Macmillan 

Grinnell,  G.  B. — Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales.. 

Scribner 

Harris,  J.  S. — On  the  Plantation . Appleton 

Howard,  O.  T. — Famous  Indian  Chiefs  I 

Have  Known  . Century 

Schultz,  J.  W. — With  the  Indians  in  the 

Rockies  . Houghton 

Skeat,  W.  W. — Past  at  Our  Doors . . 

Macmillan 

Tappan,  E.  M. — Old  World  Hero  Tales.. 

Houghton 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Baker,  E.  K. — Stories  of  Old  Greece  and 

Rome  . Macmillan 

Bennett,  J. — Master  Skylark . Century 

Connor,  R. — Glengarry  School  Days....Revell 
Davis,  W.  S. — Victor  of  Salamis..Macmillan 
Drary,  S.  S. — Thoughts  of  Youth..Macmillan 

Eggleston,  E. — The  Graysons . Century 

Hough,  E. — Young  Alaskans . Harper 

Kelly,  M. — Little  Citizens . J)oubleday 

Mabie,  H. — Norse  Stories  Retold . Grosset 

Martineau,  H. — Feats  of  the  Fiord . Dutton 

Richards,  L.  E. — Abigail  Adam  and  Her 
Times  . Appleton 

NINTH  GRADE 

Boyesen,  H. — Boyhood  in  Norway.. ..Scribner 

Bulhnch,  T. — Age  of  Chivalry . Lothrop 

Homer — Illiad  and  Odyssey . Macmillan 

Horton,  E. — Frozen  North . Heath 

Long.  J- — America  of  Yesterday . Atlantic 
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McNeil,  E. — ^Totem  of  Black  Hawk...Dutton 
Mitchell,  S.  W.  —  Hugh  Wynne,  Free 

Quaker  . Century 

Shumway,  E.  S.— Day  in  Ancient  Rome 

Heath 

Steiner,  E.  A. — From  Alien  to  Citixen..„ 

Revell 

Twain,  M. — Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 

Arthur’s  Court  . „...Harper 

Wilkins,  M.  E. — In  Colonial  Times....Lothrop 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Barrie,  J.  M. — Little  Minister . Scribner 

Black,  W. — Judith  Shakespeare . Harper 

Ebers,  G.  M. — Egyptian  Princess....Macmillan 
Earle,  A.  M. — Stage  Coach  and  Tavern 

Days  . Macmillan 

Fowler,  W.  W. — Social  Life  in  Rome  in 

the  Age  of  Cicero . Macmillan 

Gayley,  C.  M. — Qassic  Myths  in  English 

Literature  . . Giiui 

Hough,  E. — Story  of  the  Cowboy . Appleton 

Huntington,  E. — Red  Man’s  Continent.... 

Yale  Press 

Jewett,  S.  O. — Tales  of  New  England....Ginn 


Lane,  R.  W . Peaks  of  Shala . Harper 

Lucus,  E.  V. — Slow  Coach . Macmillan 

Lynn,  M. — Step-Daughter  of  the  Prai¬ 
rie  . -...Macmillan 

Major,  C. — When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower  . Grosset 


Page,  T.  N. — Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 

Scribner 

Panunzio,  C.  M. — Soul  of  an  Immigrant 

Macmillan 

Rihbany,  A.  M. — Far  Journey . Houghton 

Riis,  J. — How  the  Other  Half  Lives.. Scribner 

Seawell,  M.  E. — Virginia  Cavalier . Harper 

Smith,  F.  H. — Caleb  West . Houghton 

Smith,  F.  H. — Colonel  Carter  of  Carters- 
ville  . Donohue 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  THE  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF 
EVERYDAY  LIFE 

a.  The  Value  of  Friendahipa  and 


Aaaociationa 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Adam,  K. — Mehitable  . Macmillan 

Alcott,  L.  M. — Eight  Cousins . Little 

Bible — Story  of  Ruth . _... 

Burnett,  F.  H. — Lost  Prince . Century 

Burnett,  F.  H. — Secret  Garden . Stokes 

Dickens,  C. — Christmas  Carol . Dutton 


Dodge,  M.  M. — Hans  Brinker . -Scribner 

Johnson,  O. — ^Varmint . Little 

Martin,  G.  M. — Emmy  Lou:  Her  Book 

and  Her  Heart . Grosset 

Montgomery,  L.  M. — Ann  of  Green  Ga¬ 
bles  . - . Page 

Wiggin,  K.  D. — Polly  Oliver’s  Problem 

Houghton 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Arnold,  M. — Sohrab  and  Rustum . _.HoIt 

Ashmun,  M.  E. — Isabel  Carleton’s  Year 

Macmillan 

Bible — David  and  Jonathan . — 

Bjornson,  B. — Happy  Boy . Macmillan 

Dickens,  C. — Cricket  on  the  Hearth....Putnam 

Ewing,  J.  H. — Jackanapes . Harcourt 

Fisher,  D.  C. — Understood  Betsy...- . Holt 

Habberton,  J. — Helen’s  Babies . Stokes 

Ollivant,  A. — Bob,  Son  of  BattIe....DoubIeday 
Van  Dyke,  H. — Story  of  the  Other 

Wise  Man  . Scribner 

Wallace,  D. — Ungava  Bob...- . Grosset 

Webster,  J. — Daddy-long-legs . Grosset 

Wiggin,  K.  D. — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm  . - . Houghton 

NINTH  GRADE 

Adams,  K. — ^Wisp,  A  Girl  of  Dublin. _ 

Macmillan 

Atkinson,  E.  S. — Greyfriar’s  Bobby....Harpcr 
Benson,  E. — David  Blaize  and  the  Blue 

Door  . - . . . . . -..Doran 

Davis,  R.  H. — Gallagher  and  Other  Stor¬ 
ies  . - . . Scribner 

DeAmicis,  E.  —  Heart,  A  School  Boy’s 

Journal  . Crowell 

Keller,  H. — Out  of  the  Dark . J)oubleday 

Kipling,  R. — Captains  Courageous..Doubleday 

Lynde,  F. — Dick  and  Larry . Scribner 

Maeterlinck,  M. — Our  Friend  the  Dog..Dodd 

Masefield,  J. — Jim  Davis...- . Grosset 

Muir,  J. — Stikeen . Houghton 

Rice,  A.  H. — Sandy . Dutton 

Roosevelt,  T. — Letters  to  His  Children.... 

Scribner 

Stockton,  F.  R. — Jolly  Fellowship . Scribner 

Vachel,  H.  A. — The  Hill,  a  Romance  of 


Friendship  . Dodd 

Warner,  C.  D. — Being  a  Boy . Houghton 

Webster,  J. — Dear  Enemy . Century 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Ashmun,  M. — Including  Mother . Macmillan 

Barrie,  J.  M. — Margaret  Ogilvie . Scribner 
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Bennett,  A. — Friendship  and  Happiness . 

Doran 

Conde,  B. — Business  of  Being  a  Friend 

Houghton 

Craik,  D.  M. — ^John  Halifax,  Gentleman 

Crowell 

Crompton,  F.  E — Gentle  Heritage . Dutton 

Eliot,  G. — Mill  on  the  Floss . Burt 

Fox,  J. — Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine . 

Scribner 

Gale,  Z. — Friendship  Village . ....Macmillan 

Grayson,  D. — Adventures  in  Friendship.... 

Doubleday 

Grayson,  D. — Friendly  Road . Doubleday 

Grayson,  D. — Adventures  in  Contentment 

Doubleday 

Jenison,  M. — Sunwise  Truen . Thitton 

Lindsay,  V. — Handy  Guide  for  Beggars 

Macmillan 

Martin,  H. — The  Snob . Dodd 

Morley,  C. — Parnassus  on  Wheels..DoubIeday 

Norris,  K. — Mother . Macmillan 

Tufts,  J.  H. — Real  Business  of  Living....Holt 
Westcott,  E  N. — David  Hamm . Grosset 

b.  Acquaintance  with  Accepted  Social 
Practices  Showing  Operation  of  Cause 


and  Effect. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Akott,  L.  M. — Under  the  Lilacs . Little 

Bok,  E.  W. — Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  Af¬ 
ter  . Scribner 

Burnett,  F.  H. — Sara  Crew . Scribner 

Craik,  D.  M. — Little  Lame  Prince . Harper 


Hale,  E  E. — Man  Without  a  Country....Little 

Hubbard,  E — Message  to  Garcia . 

Roycrofters 

Van  Dyke,  H. — First  Christmas  Tree . 

Scribner 

EIGHTH  GRADE— 

Alcott,  E  M. — ^Jo’s  Boys  . Little 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S. — Three  Things . Little 

Call,  A.  P. — Everyday  Living . Little 

Dodge,  M. — Donald  and  Dorothy . Century 

Earle,  A.  M.  —  Home  Life  in  Colonial 

Days  . Macmillan 

Eastman,  C.  A. — From  Deep  Woods  to 

Civilization  . Little 

Hughes,  F. — Tom  Brown’s  School  Days” 

Macmillan 

Lincoln,  J.  G. — Pretty  Tory . Houghton 

Mabie,  H.  W. — Book  of  Christmas . 


Martineau,  H. — Crofton  Boys . Dutton 

Page,  T,  N. — Two  Little  Confederates.... 

Scribner 

Singmaster,  E.  —  When  Sarah  Went  to 

School  . Houghton 

NINTH  GRADE 

Alcott,  L.  M. — Little  Women . Little 

Connor,  R. — Sky  Pilot  . Grosset 

Finley,  J.  H. — French  in  the  Heart  of 
America  . Scribner 


Hughes,  T. — Tom  Brown  at  Rugby .  t 

Macmillan  I 

Rice,  A.  H. — Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab-  | 

bage  Patch  . . . Century  | 

Stone,  G.  L.  and  Fickett,  M. — Everyday  I 


Life  in  the  Colonies  . Heath 

Waller,  M.  E — Daughter  of  the  Rich....Little 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Bacheller,  Q.  A. — Eben  Holden . Harper 

Cather,  W.  S. — My  Antonia . Houghton 

Conrad,  J. — Lord  Jim . Doubleday 

Eliot,  G. — Romola  . Burt 

Eliot,  G. — Adam  Bode . Dutton 

Garland,  H. — Main  Travelled  Roads.  Harper 

Hawthorne,  N. — Scarlet  Letter . Burt 

Herrick,  R. — Master  of  the  Inn . Scribner 

Hinsdale,  B.  A. — Old  Northwest . Silver 


Howells,  W.  D. — Rise  of  Silas  Lapham 

Houghton 

Tarkington,  B. — Magnificent  Ambersons 

Doubleday 

Tarkington,  B. — Alice  Adams . Tkubleday 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 
ests,  Motives,  Ideals,  and 
Appreciations 

1.  Attitudes:  Openmindednest,  steadiness, 
kindness,  reverence,  friendliness,  cheer¬ 
fulness,  readiness  to  co-operate,  respect 
for  authority,  unselfishness,  sympathy, 
tolerance,  patriotism,  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ing  for  environment. 

2.  Interests:  The  performance  of  civic  du¬ 
ties,  securing  the  common  good  through 
individual  growth. 

3.  Motives:  Desires  for  service,  for  the 
welfare  of  society,  for  peace,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  qualities. 

4.  Ideals:  Honesty,  truth,  justice,  loyalty, 
purity. 

5.  Appreciations:  Love  of  the  beautiful, 
ethical  values,  capacity  for  vicarious  ex¬ 
periences. 


Macmillan 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 
Dramas 

Barrie — “Peter  Pan.” 

Burnett — “Master  Skylark.” 

Giapman — “Four  Plays  for  Children.” 
MacKaye — “Silver  Thread.” 

Meigs — “Helga  and  the  White  Peacock." 

eighth  GRADE 
Dramas 

Barnett — “Master  Will  of  Stratford.” 
Gregory — “Spreading  the  News.” 

Mackaye — “Washington.” 

MacKaye — “House  of  the  Heart". 
Maeterlinck — “Bluebird.” 

Meigs — “Stedfast  Princess.” 

NINTH  GRADE 
Dramas 

Barrie — “Quality  Street.” 

Barrie — "Dear  Brutus.” 

Barrie — “Kiss  for  Cinderella.” 

Davis — “Miss  Civilization.” 

Drinkwater — “Lincoln.” 

Drinkwater — “Robert  Burns,  a  Play.” 

Fitch — “Beau  Brummel.” 

MacKaye — “Jean  D’Arc.” 

MacKaye — “Scarecrow.” 

McFadden — “Why  the  Chimes  Rang.” 
Peabody — “Piper.” 

Sanders — “Knave  of  Hearts.” 

Shakespeare — “Midsummer  Nights  Dream.” 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Dramas 

Barrie — “Twelve  Pound  Look.” 

Barrie — “The  Admirable  Crichton.” 

Barrie — “Half  Hours.” 

Belasco — “Return  of  Peter  Grimm.” 

Dix — “Allison’s  Lad.” 

Drinkwater — “Robert  E.  Lee.” 

Drinkwater — “Oliver  Cromwell.” 

Dunsany — “Plays  of  Gods  and  Men.” 
France  —  “Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife.” 

Gale — “Neighbors.  ” 

Galsworthy — “Strife.” 

Galsworthy — “Loyalties.” 

Goldsmith — “She  Stoops  to  Conquer.” 
Kennedy — “Servant  in  the  House.” 

Noyes — “Sherwood.” 

Sheridan — “The  Rivals.” 


SEVENTH  GRADE 
Poems 

Browning  —  “Incident  of  the  French 
Camp.” 

Bryant — “Seventy-Six.” 

Burns — "For  A’  That.” 

Drake — “American  Flag.” 

Garrison — “Shade.” 

Hemans  —  “Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa¬ 
thers.” 

Hunt — “Abou  Ben  Adham.” 

K  i  Imer — ‘  ‘Trees.  ” 

Kilmer — “House  With  Nobody  in  It.” 
Kipling — “If.” 

Longfellow — “Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish.” 

Miller — “Columbus.” 

M  itchell — “Revelation.” 

Newbolt — “Playing  the  Game.” 

Page — “American  Creed.” 

Riley — “Circus  Day  Parade.” 

Scott — “Lochinvar.” 

Tynan — “The  Making  of  Birds.” 

Van  Dyke — “Home  Song.” 

Whittier — “The  Huskers." 

Whittier — “School  Days.” 

EIGHTH  GRADE 
Poems 

Holmes — “Chambered  Nautilus.” 

Holmes — “Contentment.” 

Kipling — “L’Envoy.” 

Longfellow — “Building  of  the  Ship.” 
Lowell — “The  Fatherland.” 

Macauley — “Horatius  at  the  Bridge.” 
Morgan — “A  Song  of  Triumph.” 

Proctor — “The  Glory  of  Toil.” 

Read — “Sheridan’s  Ride.” 

Riley — “Pioneers,  O  Pioneers.” 
Shakespeare — “Polonius  Advice.” 

Sill — “Opportunity.” 

Whitman — “I  Hear  America  Singing." 
Whitman — “Captain,  My  Captain.” 
Whittier — “Snow  Bound.” 

NINTH  GRADE 
Poems 

Arnold — “Sohrab  and  Rustum.” 

Burns — “Tam  O’Shanter.” 

Burns — “Cotters  Saturday  Night.” 
Chapman — “Where  the  West  Begins.” 
Fesler — “City  of  the  Future.” 

Foss — “House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road.” 
Kipling — “Ballad  of  the  East  and  West.” 
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Lowell — “Pint  Snow  Fall.” 

Longfellow— “Robert  of  Sidly." 

Lowell — “Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.” 
Masefield — “Spanish  Waters.” 

Van  Dyke — “A  Mile  with  Me.” 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Poems 

Arnold — “Forsaken  Merman.” 

Browning — “Andrea  Del  Sarto.” 

Browning — “Herve  Riel.” 

Bryant — “To  a  Waterfowl.” 

Coleridge — “Ancient  Mariner.” 

Frost — “Tuft  of  Flowers.” 

Keats — “Ode  to  a  Nightingale.” 

Kipling — “Recessional.” 

Markham — “Brotherhood.” 

Schauffler — “Scum  O’  the  Earth.” 

Tennyson — “Enoch  Arden.” 

Tennyson — “Revenge.” 

Wordsworth — “Michael.” 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
Non  Fiction 

Beard,  A.  B. — Curious  Homes  and 

Their  Tenants  . Appleton 

Cooper,  C.  R. — Lions  ’n’  Tigers  V 

Everything  . Jjttle 

Malory,  T. — Boys  King  Arthur . Scribner 

EIGHTH  GRADE 
Non  Fiction 

Beebe,  C.  W. — ^Jungle  Peace _ Holt 

Eastman,  C.  A. — Indian  Boyhood _ Little 

Mims,  E. — Van  Dyke  Book. _ Scribner 

Rice,  A.  H. — Sir  Launcelot  and  His 
Companions  . „...Scribner 

NINTH  GRADE 
Non  Fiction 

Abbott,  E.  H.— Molly-Make-Believe . 

Grosset 

Bostock,  F.  C — Training  of  Wild  An¬ 


imals  . . . Century 

Kelly,  M. — Little  Aliens . Scribner 


Kelly,  M. — Wards  of  Liberty . McGure 

Lanier,  H.  W. — Book  of  Bravery..Scribner 
Tarbell,  I. — He  Knew  Lincoln....Macmillan 
Terhune,  A.  P. — Lad,  a  Dog . Dutton 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Non  Fiction 

Bennett,  E.  A.  —  How  to  Live  on 

Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day . Doran 

Briggs,  L.  R. — College  Life . Houghton 


Richards,  L.  E — Elizabeth  Frye..Appieton 
Roosevelt,  T. — Winning  of  the  West 

Putnam 

Wildman,  E — Famous  Leaders  of 


Character  in  America . Page 

Wilson,  W. — On  Being  Human . Harper 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
Fiction 

Andrews,  M.  E  S. — A  Perfect  Trib¬ 
ute  . — Scribner 

Brown,  J. — Rab  and  His  Friends . 


Lippincott 

French,  H.  W. — Lance  of  Kanana..Lothrop 
Hawthorne,  N. — Great  Stone  Face. — 

Houghton 

Nixon,  R. — Indian  Folk  Tales . American 

Pyle,  H. — Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 


Hood  ..._ . . Scribner 

Rice,  A.  H. — Lovey  Mary _ Century 

Sewell,  A. — Black  Beauty . . Dodge 

Spyri,  J. — Heidi . . Lippincott 


Wiggin,  K.  D. — Bird’s  Christmas  Carol 


Houghton 

EIGHTH  GRADE 
Fiction 

Alcott,  E  M. — Rose  in  Bloom . „...Little 

Baldwin,  J.— Golden  Fleece . American 


Burnett,  F.H. — Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

Scribner 

Martineau,  H. — Peasant  and  the  Prince 

Houghton 

Ramee,  L — Dog  of  Flanders . Page 

Wiggin,  K.D. — Mother  Carey’s  Chick¬ 
ens  . Houghton 

Wyss,  J.  D. — Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Dutton 

NINTH  GRADE 
Fiction 

Connor,  E — Black  Rock _ _ — Grosset 

Dumas,  A. — Three  Musketeers _ Crowell 

Fox,  J. — Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 

Come  . Scribner 

Gale  and  Wheeler — Knight  of  the  Wil¬ 
derness  . - . Reilly 

Porter,  J.  S. — Freckles . Doubleday 

Tarkington,  B. — Gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  . Doubleday 

Wister,  O. — Virginian  . Macmillan 

(1)  Mosaics  and  frescoes  in  many  public 
buildings,  e.  g.,  those  in  the  Congressional  Li¬ 
brary,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  in  a 
number  of  state  capitols. 
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(2)  Famous  structunies,  e.  g.,  The  Taj 
Mahal,  Westminster  Abbey,  The  Lincoln  Me¬ 
morial,'  The  Washington  Monument. 

(3)  Statuary  and  Paintings,  e.  g..  The 
Dying  Gaul,  The  Last  Supper,  Michaelangelo’s 
David  and  Moses,  St.  Gauden’s  Lincoln,  The 
Laocoon,  the  Lion  of  Lucerne. 

(4)  Hymns  and  Songs,  e.  g.,  America  the 
Beautiful,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  America, 
0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,  O,  Wert  Thou 
in  the  Cauld,  Cauld,  Blast;  Annie  Laurie. 

(5)  Paintings,  e.  g.,  G)rregio’s  Holy 
Family,  and  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject 
by  other  artists.  The  Last  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  The  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  and  other 
madonnas.  The  Children  of  the  Shell,  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  The  Crucifixion,  and  other 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ  as  depicted  by 
great  artists. 

II.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  VOCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 


SEVENTH  GRADE 
Adams,  J.  N. — Harper’s  Electricity  Book 

for  Boys  . Harper 

Birdsell,  K.  N. — How  to  Make  Money™ 

Doubleday 

Foreman,  G.  E. — Stories  of  Useful  In¬ 
ventions  . . . Century 

Foubert,  E.  M. — Every  Girl’s  Book  of 

Hobbies  . Jack 

Hall,  A.  N. — The  Boy  Craftsman . Lothrop 

Hawksworth,  H. — Adventures  of  a  Grain 

of  Dust  . Scribner 

Mulholland  and  Smith — Magic  in  the 

Making  . Scribner 

Williams,  A. — How  to  Make  Things-.Nclson 
Williams,  A. — Romance  of  Modem  En¬ 
gineering  . Lippincott 

Williams,  H.  S. — Practical  Radio . Funk 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Ball,  R.  S. — Star  Land . . . Ginn 

Bassett,  S.  W. — Story  of  Lumber . Penn 

Bassett,  S.  W. — Story  of  Leather . Penn 

Collins,  F.  A. — Inventing  for  Boys....Century 
Darrow,  F.  L. — Boys’  Own  Book  of  Sci-  , 

. Macmillan 


Fabre,  J,  H. — Story  Book  of  Science..Century 

Hawks,  E. — Engineering  for  Boys . Jack 

Hawksworth,  H. — What  Are  You  Going 

to  Be  . Century 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  A. — Use  of  Money . Bobbs 

Morgan,  A.  P. — Boy  Electrician . Lothrop 

Weaver,  E.  W. — Profitable  Vocations  for 

Girls  . „...Bame8 

Weaver,  E.  W. — Profitable  Vocations  for 

Boys  . Barnes 

Wilbur,  M.  A. — Everyday  Business  for 
Women  . Houghton 


Ashmore,  R. — Business  Girl  in  Every 

Phase  of  Life . Doubleday 

Barnard,  J.  L. — Getting  a  Living . Franklin 

Collins,  A.  F. — Boy  Astronomer . Lothrop 

Crissey,  F. — Story  of  Foods....Rand  McNally 
Doubleday,  R.  —  From  Cattle  Ranch  to 

College  . Grosset 

Hall,  S.  R. — How  to  Get  a  Position  and 

How  to  Kepp  It . Funk 

Hoerle  and  Saltzberg — Girl  and  the  Job..Holt 
Houston,  E.  J. — ^Wonder  Book  of  Mag¬ 
netism  . Stokes 


Adams,  E.  K.  —  Women  Professional 
Workers  . Macmillan 


NINTH  GRADE 


Hutchinson,  E.  L. — House  Furnishings.. 

Ronald 

Lapp  and  Mote — Learning  to  Eam...-.Bobbs 
Latham,  H.  S. — Jimmy  Quigg,  Office  Boy 

Macmillan 

Latham,  H.  S. — Marty  Lends  a  Hand . 

Macmillan 

Manson,  G.  J. — Ready  for  Business..Fowler 
Marden,  O.  S. — Young  Man  Entering 

Business  . Crowell 

Marden,  O.  S. — Choosing  a  Career.™...Bobbs 
Martin,  E.  H. — Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal 

Appleton 

Mason,  W.  L. — How  to  Become  an  Office 

Stenographer  . Putnam 

Morgan,  A.  P.  —  Boy’s  Home  Book  of 

Science  and  Construction . Lothrop 

Smith,  H.  L. — Your  Biggest  Job . Appleton 

Verrill,  A.  H. — Aircraft  Book  for  Boys 

Harper 

Verrill,  A.  H.— Wireless  Book . Harper 

Weaver,  E.  W.— Building  a  Career - 

Association  Press 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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Alden,  C  W.— Women’s  Ways  of  Earn¬ 
ing  Money  . Barnes 

Allen,  F.  J. — Guide  to  the  Study  of  Oc¬ 
cupations  . Harvard 

Appel,  J.  H. — Making  of  a  Man . Seltzer 

Caldwell  and  Slosson — Science  Remaking 

the  World  . Doubleday 

Candee,  H.  C. — How  Women  May  Earn 

a  Living . Grosset 

Dwyer,  W. — Early  American  Craftsmen 

Century 

Eldridge,  F.  R. — ^Trading  with  Asia  . Appleton 

Ernst,  C.  H. — What  Shall  I  Be . Appleton 

Filene,  C. — Careers  for  Women . Houghton 

Fiske,  J.  R. — Choosing  a  Life  Work . 

Eaton  and  Mains 

Gibbs,  P.  H. — Adventures  in  Journalism 

Harper 

Gibson,  C  R. — Romance  of  Modern  Pho¬ 
tography  . Lippincott 

Gulick,  L.  H. — Efficient  Life . Doubleday 

Gulick,  L.  H. — Mind  and  Work . Doubleday 

Hall,  R.  S. — Writing  an  4<lvertisement 

Houghton 

Hammond,  J.  H. — Engineer . Scribner 

Hays,  H.  M. — Doctor  and  Patient....Comhili 
Higgenbothan,  H.  N. — Making  of  a  Mer¬ 
chant  . Forbes 

Hyde,  W.  D. — College  Man  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  Woman  . Houghton 

Judson,  H.  P. — Higher  Education  as  a 

Training  for  Business . U.  of  C.  Press 

Lockwood,  F.  C. — Freshman  and  His 

College  . Heath 

Lord,  C.  S. — Young  Man  and  Journalism 

Macmillan 

Martin,  E.  S. — In  a  New  Century....Scribner 
Martin,  G. — Triumphs  and  Wonders  of 

Modem  Chemistry  . .Van  Nostrand 

Newell  and '  Drayer — Engineering  as  a 

Career  . . . Van  Nostrand 

Perkins,  A.  F. — ^Vocation  for  the  Trained 

Woman  . Longmans 

Slosson,  E.  E. — Chats  on  Science . Century 

Slosson,  E.  E. — Creative  Chemistry _ Century 

Snyder,  W.  H. — Everyday _ _ Ailyn 

Spearman,  E. — Held  for  Orders . Scribner 

Talbot,  F.  A.  A. — ^All  About  Treasures 

of  the  Earth . Funk 

Tarbell,  I.  M. — New  Ideals  in  Business.. 

Macmillan 

Verrill,  A.  H. — Gasoline  Engine  Book.. 

Harper 


Webster,  M. — Calumet  K . Macmillan 

Wilkins,  Z.  P.  —  Letters  of  a  Business 

Woman  to  Her  Daughter . Jones 

Williams,  G.  H. — Careers  of  Our  Sons.... 

Carlisle 

b.  Knowledge  of  Occupation* 


SEVENTH  GRADE 

Bassett,  S.  W. — Story  of  Wool . Penn 

Bassett,  S.  W. — Story  of  Glass . Penn 


Cheyney,  E.  G. — Scott  Barton,  Logger 

Appleton 

Collins,  A.  F. — Book  of  Electricity..Appleton 
Collins,  A.  F. — Book  of  Wireless  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephones . Appleton 

Crump,  1. — Boys’  Book  of  Firemen . Dodd 

Crump,  I. — Boys’  Book  of  Mounted  Po¬ 
lice  . Dodd 

Jenks,  T. — The  Sailor . McClurg 

Rolt-Wheeler,  F. — Boy  with  the  U.  S. 

Survey  . Lothrop 

Rolt-Wheeler,  F. — Boy  with  the  U.  S. 

Forresters  . Lothrop 

Theis,  L.  E. — Young  Wireless  Operator.. 

Wilde 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Bond,  A.  R. — American  Boy’s  Engineer¬ 
ing  Book  . Lippincott 

Browne,  E.  A. — Peeps  at  Industries  (Su¬ 
gar)  . Macmillan 

Collins,  A.  F. — Boys’  Book  of  Subma¬ 
rines  . Stokes 

Dean,  E. — Opportunities  Out  of  Doors.... 

Harper 

Doolittle,  J.  R. — Romance  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Industry  . . . . Klebold  Press 

Fowler,  N,  C. — How  to  Sell . McClurg 

Geer,  W.  C. — Reign  of  Rubber _ Century 

Gibson,  C.  R. — How  Telegraphs  and 

Telephones  Work  . Lippincott 

Hall,  A.  N. — (Carpentry  and  Mechanics 

for  Boys  . Lothrop 

Maxwell,  W.  M. — Training  of  a  Sales¬ 
man  . Lippincott 

Miller,  M.  R. — Out-Door  Work . Doubleday 

Nordhoff,  C— Man  O’  War  Life . Dodd 

White,  M. — How  to  Make  Baskets . 

Doubleday 

Yeates,  R.  F. — Boy’s  Book  of  Model 

Boats  . Century 

Zerbe,  J.  S. — Motors . Cupples 
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ninth  grade 

Allen,  F.  J. — Business  Employments . Ginn 

Bond,'  A.  R. — Battle  Front  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  . Century 

Burleigh,  C.  B. — All  Among  the  Loggers 

Lothrop 

Calkins,  E.  E. — Business  of  Advertising 

Appleton 

Casson,  N. — Romance  of  Steel . Barnes 

Church,  A.  H. — Making  an  Executive.... 

Appleton 

Collins,  A.  F. — Wonders  of  Chemistry 

Crowell 

Collins,  N. — Opportunities  in  Mercliant 

Ships  . Harper 

Connolley,  J.  B. — Out  of  Gloucester . 

Scribner 

Davis,  A. — Junior  Woman  Secretary..Putnam 
Dimock,  J.  A. — New  Business  of  Farm¬ 
ing  . Stokes 

Eaton  and  Stevens — Commercial  Work 

and  Training  for  Girls . Macmillan 

Fiske,  J.  W. — Retail  Selling . Harper 

Hodson,  J. — How  to  Become  a  Trained 

Nurse  . Abbott 

James  G.  W. — Indian  Basketry . Radiant 

Kinne  and  Cooley — Home  and  the  Fam- 


Bailey,  L.  H. — Training  of  Farmers..Century 
Baldwin,  S.  E.  —  Young  Man  and  the 

Law  . Macmillan 

Bennett,  A. — Truth  About  an  Author — 

Doran 

Bleyer,  W.  G. — Profession  of  Journalism 

Atlantic 

Bottome,  W.  B. — Stenographic  Expert.... 

Gregg 

Brandeis,  L.  D. — Business,  a  Profession 

Small  Maynard 

Cabot,  R.  C. — Training  and  Rewards  of 

a  Physician  . Lippincott 

Cahill,  M.  F. — Office  Practice . Macmillan 

Calvert,  L. — Problems  of  the  Actor . Holt 

Carnegie,  A, 

Dean,  E.  O. 


-Business . Whitman 

-Opportunities  in  Farming 

Harper 

Douglas,  A.  W. — Traveling  Salesman¬ 
ship  . Macmillan 

Fowler,  N.  C. — Practical  Salesmanship..Little 
Frederick,  J.  G. — Modern  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  . - . Appleton 

Friedel,  J. — Training  for  Librarianship 

Lippincott 

Galloway,  L. — Office  Management . Ronald 

Given,  J.  C. — Making  a  Newspaper . Holt 

Harriott,  F.  C. — Life  on  the  Stage . 

Doubleday 

Hendrick,  E. — Opportunities  in  Chemis¬ 
try  . Harper 

Hillis,  A.  L. — American  Woman  and  Her 

Home  . Jlevell 

Hornblow,  A. — Training  for  the  Stage.. 

Lippincott 

Horne,  C.  S. — Romance  of  Preaching..Revell 
Horner,  W.  M. — Training  for  Life  In¬ 
surance  Agents  . Lippincott 

KildufI,  E.  J. — Private  Secretary,  His 

Duties  and  Opportunities . Century 

Kinne  and  Cooley — Shelter  and  Qoth- 

ing  . Macmillan 

Knox,  D.  C. — All  About  Engineering..Cassell 
Lee,  J.  L. — Opportunities  in  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Business  . Harper 

Lynch,  F. — New  Opportunities  in  the 

Ministry  . Revell 

MaePherson,  H.  C. — Pioneers  of  Prog¬ 
ress;  Men  of  Science . Macmillan 

Markham,  E.  R. — Steel  . Henley 

Moore,  F.  F. — Book  of  Forestry . Appleton 

Morris,  C. — Stage  Confidences . Xothrop 

Pearson,  F.  B. — The  Teacher . Scribner 


.Macmillan 


Lehman  and  Kennard — Glass  and  Glass¬ 
ware  . Ronald 

Lehman  and  Kennard — Paper  and  Sta¬ 
tionery  . Ronald 

Lubschez,  B.  J. — Story  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures  . Reeland 

McCullough,  E. — Engineering  as  a  Voca¬ 
tion  . Williams 

Stevens,  B.  M. — Boys  and  Girls  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Work . 

Talbot,  F.  A.  A. — Mo 
How  They  Are  Made. 

Thompson,  E. — Cotton  ... 

Thompson,  E. — Silk  ....... 

Weir,  H.  C. — Cinders,  Y( 

of  the  Steel  Mills . 

Winslow,  L.  L. — Industri 
Zerbe,  J.  S. — Aeroplanes. 


.Lippincott 


Ronald 


.Cupples 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Allen,  F.  J. — Advertising  as  a  Vocation 

Macmillan 

Anderson,  F.  I. — Farmer  of  Tomorrow 

Macmillan 

Arnold,  J.  H. — Farm  Management . 

Macmillan 
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Pilcher,  R.  B.— Profession  of  Chemistry 

Van  Nostrand 

Perry,  L. — Millinery  as  a  Trade  for 

Women  . . — . Longmans 

Pinchot,  G. — Training  of  a  Forester - 

Lippincott 

Powell,  E.  P. — Orchard  and  Fruit  Gar¬ 
den  . Doubleday 

Rose,  R.  F. — How  to  Become  a  Private 

Secretary  . „...Funk 

Shafer,  D.  C. — Beginning  Electricity _ 

Harper 

Shaw,  F.  L. — Building  Trades . Cleveland 

Shaw,  F.  L. — Printing  Trades . Qeveland 

Stone,  D.  H. — Training  and  Rewards  of 

a  Lawyer  . Lippincott 

Taylor,  F.  W. — Shop  Management . Harper 

Weaver,  D.  W.  and  E.  W. — Medicine  as 

a  Profession  . Barnes 

Wellman,  F.  L. — Day  in  Court . Macmillan 

Williams,  A. — Romance  of  Modern  Lo¬ 
comotion  . Seeley 

Wright,  H.  P. — Young  Man  and  Teach¬ 
ing  . Macmillan 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DISPOSITIONS  AND  DISCOVERY 
OF  ABILITIES. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
Baker,  R.  S. — Boys  Book  of  Invention.... 

Doubleday 

Beard,  D.  C.  —  American  Boys’  Handy 

Book  . Scribner 

Beard,  D.  C. — Jack  of  All  Trades.. ..Scribner 

Fowler,  N.  C. — Starting  in  Life . Crowell 

Houston,  E.  J. — Boy  Electrician.... Lippincott 

Jenks,  T. — The  Fireman . McQurg 

Kelland,  C.  B. — American  Boy’s  Work¬ 
shop  . McKay 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Black,  H.  G. — Paths  to  Success . Heath 

Bowman,  I.  C. — Promise  of  Country 

Life  . Heath 

Bullivant,  C  H. — Every  Boy’s  Book  of 

Hobbies  . _...Nelson 

Coombs,  F.  L. — Young  Railroaders....Century 
Howden,  J.  R. — Boys’  Book  of  Railroads 

Stokes 

Maule,  H.  E. — Boys’  Book  of  New  In¬ 
ventions  . Doubleday 

McAdoo,  W. — Gturding  a  Great  City . 

Harper 


Mowry,  W.  A.  and  A.  M. — American  In¬ 
ventions  and  Inventors . Silver 

Parton,  J. — Captains  of  Industry....Houghton 
Waldo,  L.  M. — Stories  of  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  . Scribner 

Wildman,  E. — Famous  Leaders  of  Indus¬ 
try  . Page 

NINTH  GRADE 

Andrews,  M.  R. — Courage  of  the  Com¬ 
monplace  . Scribner 

Burrell,  C.  B. — Fun  of  Cooking . Century 

Davis  and  Getchell — Stories  of  the  Days 

Work  . Ginn 

Dench,  E.  A. — Making  the  Movies . 

Macmillan 

Doubleday,  R. — Stories  of  Inventors . 

Doubleday 

Forbes,  W.  C. — Romance  of  Business . 

Houghton 

Fryer — Vocational  Self-guidance... Lippincott 
lies,  G. — Leading  American  Inventors.  Holt 
LaSalle  and  Wiley — Vocations  for  Girls 

Houghton 

Paine,  A.  B. — In  One  Man’s  Life . Harper 

Reid,  W. — Careers  for  Coming  Men . 

Saalfield 

Richardson,  A.  S. — Girl  Who  Earns  Her 

Own  Living  . Dodge 

Stoddard,  J.  S. — What  Shall  I  Do?..Hindes 
Whitehead,  H. — Your  Job . Biddle 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Abel,  M.  W. — Successful  Family  Life  on 

the  Modern  Income . Lippincott 

Allen,  B.  —  Geographical  and  Industrial 

Studies  . Ginn 

Barton,  B. — More  Power  to  You . Century 

Beveridge,  A.  J. — Young  Man  and  the 

World  . Appleton 

Bierbower,  A. — How  to  Succeed . Fenno 

Blythe,  S.  G. — Making  of  a  Newspaper 

Man  . Altemus 

Bok,  E.  W. — Success-Ward . Doubleday 

Cockrane,  C.  H. — Wonders  of  Modern 

Mechanism  . Lippincott 

Collins,  J.  H. — Human  Nature  in  Selling 

Goods  . Altennii 

Devine,  E.  T. — Spirit  of  Social  Work 

Charities  Pub.  Co. 

Drysdale,  W.  —  Helps  for  Ambitious 

Boys  . Crowell 

Drysdale,  W.  —  Helps  for  Ambitious 
Girls  . Crowell 
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Doxsee,  H.  M. — Getting  Into  Your  Life 

Work  . Abingtoo 

Dyer,  'W.  A— Early  American  Crafts¬ 
men  . — . Century 

Gibson,  C.  R. — Romance  of  Modem 

Photography  . Lippincott 

Gibson,  C  R. — Romance  of  Manufacture 

Lippincott 

Harris,  F.  S. — Young  Man  and  His  Vo¬ 
cation  . Badger 

Hayward,  C.  B. — How  to  Become  a  Wi¬ 
reless  Operator  . Am.  Tech.  Society 

Jackson  and  Deming — Opportunities  of 

Today  for  Boys  and  Girls . Century 

Lenck,  M.  S.  —  Fields  of  Work  for 

Women  . Appleton 

Harden,  O.  S. — Training  for  Efficiency 

Crowell 

Matthews,  W. — Getting  on  in  the  World 

Scott 

Merton,  H.  W. — How  to  Choose  the 

Right  Employment  . Funk 

Mills,  J. — Letters  from  a  Radio  Oper¬ 
ator  to  His  Son . Harcourt 

Moore,  H.  H. — The  Youth  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  . Macmillan 

Moury — Captains  of  Industry . Silver 

Naether,  C.  A. — Business  Letter . Appleton 

Parsons,  J. — Choosing  a  Vocation..Houghton 

Payne,  R.  D. — College  Years . Grosset 

Ralph  J. — Making  of  a  Journalist . Harper 

Rocheleau,  W.  F. — Great  American  In¬ 
dustries  . . Flannagan 

Toland,  E.  D. — Choosing  the  Right  Ca¬ 
reer  . Appleton 

Waterman,  N. — Boy  Wanted . . . J^orbes 

Williams,  H.  S. — Wonders  of  Modern 

Science  . Funk 

Wilson,  C.  D. — Making  the  Most  of 

Ourselves  . McQurg 

Wingate,  C.  F. — ^What  Shall  Our  Boys 
Do  for  a  Living? . Doubleday 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Ideals 
and  Appreciations. 

I.  DESIRE  TO  IMPROVE  ONE’S 
VOCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
SEVENTH  GRADE 
Beard,  L. — Things  Worth  Doing  and 

How  to  Do  Them . Scribner 

Beard,  L. — Recreations  for  Girls . Scribner 

Bond,  A.  W.— With  the  Men  Who  Do 
Things  . Scientific  Amer.  Co. 


Ravenel,  S.  W.  —  Road  Primer  for 
School  Children  . McOurg 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Bowsfield,  C.  C. — How  Boys  and  Girls 

Can  Earn  Money . Forbes 

Faris,  J.  T. — Winning  Their  Way . Stokes 

Ives,  F.  W. — Home  Conveniences . Harper 

Wade,  M.  H. — Pilgrims  of  Today . Little 

NINTH  GRADE 

Fisher  and  Fiske — How  to  Live . Funk 

Irvine,  A. — From  the  Bottom  Up....Doubleday 
Gauss,  C.  F. — Through  College  on  Noth¬ 
ing  a  Year . Scribner 

Seaton,  R.  H. — Concrete  ConstriKtion 
for  Rural  Communities . McGraw 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Baldwin,  J. — Hero  Tales  Told  in  School 

Scribner 

Bennett,  H.  M. — Women  and  Work.Appleton 
Clark,  T.  A. — When  You  Write  a  Letter 

Scribner 

Cooper,  C.  S. — Why  Go  ot  College  ?.. Century 
Donnelly,  H.  O. — What  Shall  I  Do  with 

My  Life?  . Westminster 

Harbottle,  J. — Finding  His  Stride. ..Appleton 
Robbins,  F.  W. — ^What  Can  a  Young 

Man  Do  . -Little 

Spencer,  E.  L. — Efficient  Secretary....Stokes 
Wilson,  C  D. — Working  One’s  Way 
Through  College  and  University..McClurg 

2.  PRIDE  IN  ACHIEVEMENT;  GETTING 
THE  OTHER  PERSON’S  POINT 
OF  VIEW 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
Brooks,  E.  S. — True  Story  of  Christ¬ 
opher  Columbus . Lothrop 

Gilbert,  A. — More  Than  Conquerors.-Century 

Meadowcroft,  W.  H. — Boy’s  Life  of  Ed¬ 
ison  . . . . . . - . Harper 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Antin,  M. — ^At  School  in  the  Promised 

Land  . Houghton 

Gather,  K. — Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous 

Men  . Century 

Deland,  E.  D. — A  Successful  Venture..Wilde 

Epler,  P.  H. — Life  of  Clara  Barton . 

Macmillan 

Frank,  M.  M. — Great  Authors  in  Their 


Youth  . — Holt 

LaSalle,  M.  A. — ^Joy  in  Work . -...Holt 


Tappan,  E.  M. — Makers  of  Many  'Things 

Houghton 


Q 


I 
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NINTH  GRADE 

Moody,  W.  D.— Men  Who  Sell  Things.  .. 

McClurg 

Wade,  M.  H. — Light  Bringers . Little 

Wade,  M.  H. — Real  Americans . Little 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Babson,  R.  W. — Making  Good  in  Busi¬ 
ness  . Revell 

Beach,  R. — The  Iron  Trail . Harper 

Kirkland,  W. — The  Joys  of  Being  a 

Woman  . Atlantic 

McPherson,  L.  G. — How  the  World 

Makes  Its  Living . Century 

Tarbell,  I.  M. — The  Business  of  Being  a 
Woman  . Macmillan 

3.  RESPECT  FOR  THE  OTHER  PERSON  S 
WORK— CO-OPERATION 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
Adams  and  Foster — Heroines  of  Modern 

Progress  . Sturgis 

Carpenter,  F.  G. — How  the  World  is  Fed 

American 

Carpenter,  F.  G. — How  the  World  is 

Housed  . American 

Collins,  F.  A. — Air  Man . Century 

Hill,  C.  T. — Fighting  a  Fire . Century 

Holland,  R.  S. — Historic  Boyhoods . Jacobs 

Holland,  R.  S. — Historic  Girlhoods....Jacobs 
Mabie,  H. — Heroines  That  Every  Child 

Should  Know  . Grosset 

Parkman,  M.  R. — Heroes  of  Today  ....Century 

Tappan,  E.  M. — Heroes  of  Progress . 

Houghton 

Williams,  S. — Some  Successful  Ameri¬ 


cans  . Ginn 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Collins,  F.  A. — Sentinals  Along  Our 

Coast  . Century 

Moffet,  C. — Careers  of  Danger  and  Dar¬ 
ing  . Century 

Wade,  M.  H. — Wonder  Workers . Little 


NINTH  GRADE 

Center,  S. — Worker  and  His  Work _ 

Lippincott 

Collins,  F.  A. — ^Wireless  Man . Century 

Grenfell,  W.  T. — Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan.. 

Houghton 

Hubbard,  E. — Little  Journeys  to  the 


Homes  of  Great  Business  Men . 

Roycrofter 

Husband,  J. — Year  in  a  Coal  Mine..Houghton 
Kelly,  H.  A. — Walter  Reed  and  Yellow 

Fever  . McClure 

Twomly  and  Dana — Romance  of  Labor.. 


Macmillan 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Beach,  R. — Silver  Horde . Harper 

Bond,  A.  R. — Pick,  Shovel  and  Pluck.... 

Scientific 

Hungerford,  E. — Romance  of  a  Great 

Store  . McBride 

lies,  G. — Inventors  at  Work . Doubleday 


De  Kruiff,  P.  H. — Microbe  Hunters . 

Harcourt 

4.  APPRECIATION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  VALUES  OF  WORTHY 
ACHIEVEMENT 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
Carpenter,  F.  G.  —  How  the  World  Is 

Clothed  . American 

Dorrance,  J.  G. — Story  of  the  Forest . 

American 

DuPuy,  W.  A. — Uncle  Sam  Wonder 

Worker  . Stokes 

Johnson,  J.  F. — ^We  and  Our  Work . Boni 

Mayo,  K. — Standard  Bearers . Houghton 

Sparks,  E.  E. — Worthwhile  Americans.. 

Weiden 

Tappan,  E.  M. — Diggers  of  the  Earth.... 

Houghton 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Hartonk,  E. — Group  of  Famous  Women 

Heath 

Keller,  H. — Story  of  My  Life . Houghton 

NINTH  GRADE 

Bachman,  F.  P. — Great  Inventors  and 

Their  Inventions . American 

Fraser,  C. — Heroes  of  the  Wild . Crowell 

Husband,  J. — America  at  Work . Harper 

Jordan,  D.  S. — The  Strength  of  Being 

Clean  . Beacon 

LaSalle,  M.  A.  —  Short  Stories  of  the 

New  America . Holt 

Morris,  C. — Heroes  of  Progress  in 

America  . Lippincott 

Smith,  J.  R. — Story  of  Iron  and  Steel . 

Appleton 


J 
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SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Bennett,  H.  C. — American  Women  in 

Civic  Work  . Dodd 

Bennett,  H.  M. — Women  and  Work..AppIeton 

Davis,  R.  H. — The  Consul . Scribner 

Deland,  M. — Old  Chester  Tales . Harper 

Gilcrest,  B.  B. — The  Life  of  Mary  Lyon 

Houghton 

Humphrey,  G. — Women  in  American 

History  . Stokes 

Lorimcr,  G.  H. — Letters  from  a  Self- 

Made  Merchant  to  His  Son . Small 

Palmer,  G.  H. — Life  of  Alice  Freeman 

Palmer  . Houghton 

Harrison,  H,  S. — Queed . Houghton 

Philips,  J.  C. — Romance  of  Modern 

Chemistry  . Lippincott 

Schwab,  C.  M. — Succeeding  With  What 
You  Have  . Century 

C.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and  Useful 
Skills. 

Habits  and  skills  in: 

1.  Correct  spelling  of  one’s  writing  vocab¬ 
ulary. 

2.  Using  correctly  the  simpler  marks  of 
punctuation — comma,  apostrophe,  quo¬ 
tation  marks,  question  mark. 

3.  Correct  oral  expression. 

4.  Using  a  tone  of  voice  that  is  pleasing  and 
effective. 

5.  The  formulation  of  sentences. 

6.  The  formulation  of  paragraphs. 

7.  The  writing  of  a  complete  theme. 

8.  Letter  writing. 

9.  Meeting  the  arguments  of  others,  orally 
and  in  writing. 

ACTIVITIES  FOR  DEVELOPING  I  TO  9 
ABOVE 

Short  speeches  on  topics  of  the  day,  oral  or 
written  reports  from  books,  oral  reports  from 
current  magazine  and  newspaper  reading,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  cartoons,  personal  letters  and  in¬ 
formal  notes  to  real  persons,  stories  and  de¬ 
scriptions  based  upon  personal  experience  and 
observation,  debating,  business  letters,  compo¬ 
sition  building,  sentence  structure  and  punctua¬ 
tion,  dramatization,  declamation,  drill  on  out¬ 
standing  difficulties  in  certain  parts  of  speech 
with  stress  on  pronoun  and  verb. 


111.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Leisure  Time  Objective. 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  TRAVEL  THROUGH 
ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  PURPOSES 
OF  TRAVEL:  BEST  METHODS  AND 
CONVENIENCES  OF  TRAVEL:  TRA¬ 
DITIONS.  ARTS.  OCCUPATIONS.  AND 
CUSTOMS  OF  VARIOUS  PEOPLES. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Bartlett,  F.  O. — Forest  Castaways . Century 

Brooks,  N. — First  Across  the  Continent.. 

Scribner 

Bruce,  H.  A. — Daniel  Boone  and  the 

Wilderness  Road . Macmillan 

Bullen,  F.  T. — Cruise  of  the  Cachelot.... 

Appleton 

Cooper,  J.  F. — Last  of  the  Mohicans . Burt 

Eggleston,  E. — Story  of  American  Life 

and  Adventures  . American 

Hall,  J.  O. — ^When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Nor¬ 
way  . Lothrop 

Lagerlof,  S. — ^Wonderful  Adventures  of 

Nils  . Doubleday 

Lee,  Y.  P. — When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China 

Lothrop 

Mills,  E.  A. — Spell  of  the  Rockies  . ..Houghton 
London,  J. — Cruise  of  the  Snark..MacmiIlan 
Pyle,  H. — King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

Scribner 

Starr,  F. — Strange  Peoples  . Heath 

Tappan,  E.  M. — How  We  Travel....Houghton 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Barton,  W.  E. — Prairie  Schooner . Wilde 

Borup.  G. — Tenderfoot  With  Peary  ... Stokef 
Brooks,  J.  G. — As  Others  See  Us.. ..Macmillan 
Chatterton,  F.  K.  —  Romance  of  Sea 

Rovers  .  Seeley 

Duncan,  N. — Adventures  of  Billy  Top¬ 
sail  . ReveB 

Grenfell,  W’.  T. — ^Tales  of  the  Labrador„ 

Houghton 

Hornaday,  W.  T. — Two  Years  in  the 

Jungle  . Scribner 

Hornaday,  W.  T. — Campfires  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  Rockies  . Scribner 

Janvier,  T.  A. — Aztec  Treasure  House — 

Harper 

Lummis,  C.  F. — Some  Strange  Comers 
of  Our  Country . Century 
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Slocum,  J. — ^Around  the  World  in  the 

Sloop  Spray  . . . . . — Scribner 

Stefanson,  V. — Hunters  of  the  Great 

North  . . . . . Harcourt 

Stockton,  F.  R. — Buccaneers  and  Pirates 
on  Our  Coast  . Grosset 

NINTH  GRADE 

Bishop,  F. — Panama,  Past  and  Present... 

Century 

Boyle,  M. — Man  Before  History . Little 

Dana,  R.  H.  —  Two  Years  Before  the 

Mast  . Macmillan 

Deland,  M. — Dr.  Lavender’s  Peoplc-.Harper 
Hearn,  L. — Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Ja¬ 
pan  . Houghton 

Irving,  W. — Tales  of  a  Traveller.. ..Lippincott 
Jackson,  H.  M.  H. — Bits  of  Travel  at 

Home  . Little 

Lummis,  C.  F. — Tramp  Across  the  Con¬ 
tinent  . Scribner 

Muir,  J. — Thousand  Mile  Walk  to  the 

Gulf  . Houghton 

Powell,  G.  W.  —  First  Through  the 

Grand  Canyon  . Macmillan 

Price,  P.  W. — Land  We  Live  In . Small 

Pumpelly,  R. — Travels  and  Adventures 

Holt 

Rinehart,  M.  R. — Through  Glacier  Park 

Houghton 

Stuck,  H. — Ten  Thousand  Miles  With  a 

Dog  Sled  . Scribner 

Twain,  M. — Life  on  the  Mississippi....Harper 

Twain,  M. — Travels  at  Home . Harper 

Wallace,  D.  —  Lure  of  the  Labrador 

Wild  . Revell 

White,  S.  E. — Blazed  Trail . Doubleday 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Burroughs,  J. — Camping  and  Tramping 

with  Roosevelt  . Houghton 

Evans,  R.  D. — Sailor’s  Log . Appleton 

Finnemore,  J. — Japan  . Macmillan 

Hannay,  D. — Sea  Trader;  His  Friends 

and  Enemies  . Holt 

Haworth,  R.  L. — Trail  Makers  of  the 

North  West  . Harcourt 

Hearn,  L. — Out  of  the  East . Houghton 

Hurlburt,  A.  B. — Paths  of  Inland  Com¬ 
merce  . - . Yale 

Jackson,  H.  H. — Bits  of  Travels . Little 

Kcnnan,  G. — Tent  Life  in  Siberia . Putnam 

Husband,  J. — Story  of  the  Pulman  Car 

McClurg 


Marshall,  L.  C. — Readings  in  the  Story 

of  Human  Progress . -...Macmillan 

Melville,  H.— Moby  Dick . Dodd 

Muir,  J. — Travels  in  Alaska . - . Houghton 

Peary,  R.  E. — Secrets  of  Polar  Travel 

Century 

Peary,  R.  E. — North  Pole;  Its  Discovery 

in  1909  . Stokes 

Riis,  J.  A. — Hero  Tales  of  the  Far 

North  . Macmillan 

Rinehart,  M.  R. — Tenting  Tonight..Houghton 
Roosevelt,  T. — Ranch  Life  and  Hunting 

Trail  . - . Century 

Roosevelt,  T. — African  Game  Trails.-Scribner 

Street,  J. — Abroad  at  Home . Century 

Shaw,  A.  H. — Story  of  a  Pioneer . Harper 

Twain,  M. — Tramp  Abroad . Harper 

Van  Dyke,  H. — Out  of  Doors  in  the 
Holy  Land  . Scribner 

Illustrative  Material 

(1)  Stoddard’s  Lectures,  Geographical 
Readers,  Baedecker’s  Guide  Books,  How  We 
Travel,  and  Irving’s  Westminster  Abbey. 

(2)  Pictures  of  natural  scenery,  such  as  Fu¬ 
jiyama,  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  'The 
Grand  Canyon,  The  Rhine,  The  Canadian 
Rockies,  Lake  Como,  The  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Pictures  of  famous  places,  such  as  Strat¬ 
ford  on  Avon,  The  Forum,  The  Acropolis, 
The  Bosphorus. 

Pictures  of  famous  structures,  such  as  the 
Pyramids,  Ancient  Roman  Acqueducts,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  The  Capitol  at  Washington, 
The  Missions  of  Southern  California. 

Pictures  of  characteristic  scenes  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  example. 
River  Views  in  Canton,  Views  in  Peking,  Ma¬ 
nilla,  Tokio,  Constantinople,  Norway. 

Pictures  of  famous  cathedrals  and  other 
buildings,  for  example.  The  Cathedral,  Bap¬ 
tistry  and  Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa,  various  state 
Capitols. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD  OF 
NATURE  AND  HER  LAWS 
SEVENTH  GRADE 

Ball,  R.  S. — Story  of  the  Heavens.-Cassell 
Blanchan,  N. — Birds  Every  Child  Should 


Know  . Grosset 

Burroughs,  J. — Squirrels  and  Other  Fur- 

Bearers  . Houghton 

Burroughs,  J. — Bird  Life . Appleton 
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Giapman,  F.  M. — Our  Winter  Birds. 


Appleton 

Collins,  A.  F. — Book  of  Stars . Appleton 

Comstock,  J.  H. — Insect  Life . Appleton 

Matthews,  F.  S. — Familiar  Trees  and 
Their  Leaves . Appleton 


Seton,  E.  T. — Biography  of  a  Grizaley 

Grosset 

Seton,  E.  T. — Lives  of  the  Hunted.. ..Scribner 

Seton,  E.  T. — Wild  Animal  Ways . Scribner 

Sharp,  D.  L. — Roof  and  Meadow—.Houghton 
Sharp,  D.  L. — A  Watcher  in  the  Woods 

Houghton 

Sharp,  D.  L. — Ways  of  the  Woods..Houghton 
Stack,  F.  M. — Wild  Flowers  Every  Child 
Should  Know  . Doubleday 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Blanchan,  N. — Bird  Neighbors . Doubleday 

Downing,  E.  R. — Naturalist  in  the  Great 

Lakes  Region . U.  of  C.  Press 

Hawkes,  C. — ^Tenants  of  the  Trees . Page 

Keeler,  H.  L. — Our  Native  Trees  and 

How  to  Identify  Them . Scribner 

Knowles,  J. — Alone  in  the  Wilderness  . Small 
Maeterlinck,  M. — Children’s  Life  of  the 

Bee  . Dodd 

Mills,  E. — Grizzly  . Houghton 

Mills,  E. — In  Beaver  World . Houghton 

Mills,  E.  —  Story  of  a  Thousand  Year 

Pine  . Houghton 

Newbolt,  H.  J. — Book  of  the  Long  Trail 

Longmans 

Pearson,  T.  G. — Bird  Study  Book..Doubleday 
Roberts,  C.  G. — Kindred  of  the  Wild.. ..Page 
Seton,  E.  T. — Rolf  in  the  Woods. ...Doubleday 
Seton,  E.  T. — Wild  Animals  I  Have 

Known  . Scribner 

Sharp,  D.  L. — Wild  Life  Near  Home.... 

Houghton 

Terhune,  A.  P. — Bruce  . Dutton 

Ward,  J.  J.  —  Insect  Biographies  With 

Pen  and  Camera . Stokes 

Wright  and  Canes — Citizen  Bird....Macmillan 

NINTH  GRADE 

Du  Chaillu,  P.  B. — World  of  the  Great 

Forest  . Scribner 

Fabre,  J.  H. — Life  of  the  Spider . Dodd 

Fabre,  J.  H. — Insect  Adventures . Dodd 

Fabre,  J.  H. — Wonder  Book  of  Chemis¬ 


try  . . . Bicknell 

Hawketworth — Strange  Adventures  of  a 
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Homaday,  W.  T. — Minds  and  Manners 

of  Wild  Animals . , . Scribner 

Job,  H.  K. — Sport  of  Bird-Study..Macmillan 

Keller,  H. — World  I  Live  In . Century 

Lounsberry,  A. — Guide  to  Trees . Stokes 

Martin,  M.  E. — The  Friendly  Stars....Harper 

Mills,  R — Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland 

Houghton 

Miller,  W.  H. — Camp  Craft . Scribner 

Paine,  R.  D.  —  Call  of  the  Off  Shore 

Wind  . Houghton 

Reynolds,  M.  I. — How  Man  Conquered 

Nature  . Macmillan 

Seton,  E.  T. — Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag 

Scribner 

Slusser,  W.  and  B.  —  Stories  of  Luther 

Burbank  . Scribner 

Van  Dyke,  H. — Fisherman’s  Luck . Scribner 

Verrill,  A.  H. — Marooned  in  the  Forest 

Harper 

Wiggin,  K.  D. — Summer  in  a  Canon . 

Houghton 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Andrews,  R.  C. — Whale  Hunting  With 

Gun  and  Camera . Appleton 

Beebe,  W. — Edge  of  the  Jungle . Holt 

Burroughs,  J. — Far  and  Near . Houghton 

Fabre,  J.  H. — Field,  Forest  and  Farm.... 

Century 

Fabre,  J.  H. — Animal  Life  in  Field  and 

Garden  . Century 

Fabre,  J.  H. — Social  Life  in  the  Insect 

W'orld  . Century 

Harwood,  W.  S. — New  Creations  in 

Plant  Life  . Macmillan 

Henderson,  D. — ^Jungle  Roads  and  Other 

Trails  of  Roosevelt . Dutton 

Job,  H.  K. — Wild  Wings . Houghton 

Jordan,  D.  S. — Science  Sketches . McQurg 

McFarland,  J.  H. — Getting  Acquainted 

With  the  Trees . Macmillan 

Miller,  W.  H. — Boy’s  Book  of  Hunting 

and  Fishing  . Doran 

Muir,  J. — Our  National  Parks . Houghton 

Sharp,  D.  L. — W'here  Rolls  the  Oregon 

Houghton 

Thoreau,  H.  D. — In  the  Maine  Woods.... 

Crowell 

Thoreau,  H.  D. — Walden  . Houghton 

Verrill,  A.  H. — Ocean  and  Its  Mysteries 

Duffield 

Warner,  C.  D. — My  Summer  in  a  Garden 

Houghton 
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White,  S.  E. — The  Mountains . LXiubledaj' 

White,  S.  E. — The  Cabin . Grosset 


3.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOOD  LITERATURE 
THROUGH  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
STANDARD  WRITERS 
SEVENTH  GRADE 

Anderson,  H.  C. — Fairy  Tales . Jacobs 

Barrie,  J.  M. — Peter  and  Wendy . Scribner 

Bunyan,  J. — Pilgrim’s  Progress . Revell 

Carroll,  L. — Alice  in  Wonderland.  Macmillan 

Cervantes — Don  Quixota . Macmillan 

Cooper,  J.  F. — The  Spy . Putnam 

Defoe,  D. — Robinson  Crusoe . Houghton 

Farjeon,  E. — Mawtin  Pippin  in  the  Or¬ 
chard  . Putnam 

Grimm,  J.  L.  K. — Household  Tales.... Dutton 
Hawthorne,  N. — Wonderbook  for  Boys 

and  Girls  . Houghton 

Hawthorne,  N. — Tangle  wood  Tales . 

Houghton 

Hutchinson,  W.  M.  L. — Orpheus  with 

His  Lute  . Longmans 

Irving,  W. — Tales  from  the  Alhambra.... 

Houghton 

Irving,  W. — Rip  van  Winkle . Macmillan 

Kipling,  R. — Jungle  Books . Doubleday 

Longfellow,  H.  W. — Courtship  of  Miles 

Standish  . . Houghton 

Olcott,  F.  L. — Arabian  Nights . Holt 

Ruskin,  J. — King  of  the  Golden  River  Page 
Shakespeare,  W. — Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream  . Ginn 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Treasure  Island. ...Scribner 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Kidnapped  . Scribner 

Twain,  M. — Prince  and  Pauper . Harper 

Twain,  M. — Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 

Harper 

White,  S.  E. — Magic  Fore.st . Macmillan 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Cooper,  J.  F. — Deer  Slayer . Burt 

Dickens,  C. — Oliver  Twist . Scribner 

Irving,  W. — Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.. 

Putnam 

Lamb,  C. — Tales  from  Shakespeare....Dutton 

London,  J. — Call  of  the  Wild . Grosset 

Malory,  T. — King  Arthur  Stories..Houghton 
Shakespeare,  W. — Merchant  of  Venice.... 

Houghton 

Swift,  J. — Gulliver’s  Travels . Macmillan 

Twain,  M. — Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn  . Harper 

Verne,  J. — Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days  . Scribner 


NINTH  GRADE 

Aldrich,  T.  B. — Marjorie  Daw . Houghton 

Aldrich.  T.  B. — Story  of  a  Bad  Boy . . 

Houghton 

Barrie,  J.  M. — A  Window  in  Thrums..Scribner 

Cooper,  J.  F. — Pilot  . Houghton 

Crane,  S. — Red  Badge  of  Courage....Appleton 

Dickens,  C. — Tale  of  Two  Cities . Crowell 

Doyle,  A.  C.  —  Adventures  of  Sherlock 

Holmes  . Burt 

Farrington,  M.  V. — Tales  of  King  Ar¬ 
thur  . Putnam 

Franklin,  B. — Autobiography . Houghton 

Henry,  O. — Ransom  of  Red  Chief  ..Doubleday 

Irving,  W. — Alhambra  . Macmillan 

Kingsley,  C. — Westward  Ho . Macmillan 

Kipling,  R. — Phantom  Rickshaw. ...Doubleday 

Melville,  H. — Typee  . Dodd 

Parkman,  P. — Oregon  Trail  . Little 

Porter,  J. — Scottish  Chiefs . Scribner 

Scott,  W. — Marman  . Macmillan 

Scott,  W. — Ivanhoe . Crowell 

Tarkington,  B. — Monsieur  Beaucaire . 

Doubleday 

Tarkington  B. — Penrod  . Doubleday 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Travels  with  a  Don¬ 
key  . Scribner 

Tw’ain,  M. — Innocents  Abroad . Harper 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Addison,  J. — DeCoverley  Papers . Scott 

Austen,  J. — Pride  and  Prejudice . Jacobs 

Austen,  J. — Sense  and  Sensibility..Macmillan 

Blackmore,  R.  I. — Lorna  Doone . Crowell 

Churchill,  W. — Crisis  . Grosset 

Conrad,  J. — Typhoon  . Doubleday 

Dickens,  C. — David  Copperfield . Jacobs 

Dickens,  C. — Nicholas  Nickleby....M..acmillan 

Eloit,  G. — Silas  Marner . Macmillan 

Fisher,  D.  C. — Rough  Hewn . Harcourt 

Gashell,  E. — Cranford . Dutton 

Goldsmith,  O. — Vicar  of  .Wakefield . 

Macmillan 

Hardy,  T. — Return  of  the  Native . Harper 

Hardy,  T. — Under  the  Greenwood  Tree 

Harper 

Hardy,  T.  —  Far  from  the  Madding 

Crowd  . Harper 

Hawthorne,  N. — House  of  Seven  Gables 

Houghton 

'  Hugo,  V. — Ninety  Three . Burt 

Hugo,  V. — Les  Miserables . Burt 


The  Nobth  Central 
Hugo,  V. — Hunch  Back  of  Notre  Dame 


Burt 

Irving, _  W. — Sketch  Book . Putnam 

Kipling,  R. — Days  Work . Doubleday 


Longfellow,  H.  W. — Evangeline Houghton 

Lytton,  B. — Rienzi,  Last  of  the  Tribunes 

Little 

Maclaren,  I. — Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar 


Bush  . Dodd 

Merideth,  G. — The  Egoist . Scribner 

Shakespeare,  W. — Macbeth . . . Scott 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Master  of  Ballentrae 

Scribner 

Stockton,  F. — Rudder  Grange . Scribner 

Thackeray,  W.  M. — Vanity  Fair . Harper 

Wallace,  L. — Ben  Hur . Harper 


4.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 
THROUGH  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
MUSIC.  PAINTING.  ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE.  DECORATION.  LAND¬ 
SCAPING.  AND  DRAWING. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Austin,  E. — Fairyland  of  Music.— . Dutton 

Bacon,  M.  S.  H.  — Songs  That  Every 

Child  Should  Know . Grosset 

Bacon,  M.  S.  H. — Operas  Every  Child 

Should  Know  . Grosset 

Bacon,  M.  S.  H. — Pictures  Every  Child 

Should  Know  . — . Grosset 

Barstow,  C.  L. — Famous  Buildings—.Century 
Conway,  H.  E.  and  M.  —  Children’s 

Book  of  Art  . Macmillan 

Dana,  W.  S. — How  to  Know  the  Wild- 

Flowers  . Scribner 

Head,  R. — How  to  Enjoy  Pictures . Stokes 

Mason,  D. — Guide  to  Music  for  Begin¬ 
ners  and  Others . Baker 

Mentor — Beautiful  Children  in  Art . . 

Oliver,  M.  O. — First  Steps  in  the  En¬ 
joyment  of  Pictures  . Holt 

Powers,  E.  M. — Stories  of  Famous  Pic¬ 
tures  . . Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

Scobey  and  Horne  —  Stories  of  Great 

Musicians  . American 

Smith,  H. — Founders  of  Music . Scribner 

Steedman,  A. — Knights  of  Art . Jacobs 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Barstow,  C.  T. — Famous  Sculpture.. ..Century 
Bryant,  L.  M. — Children’s  Book  of  Cele¬ 
brated  Pictures  . Century 

Chapin,  A. — Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner 

Harper 
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Collins,  F.  A. — Camera  Man . Century 

Frost,  W.  H. — Wagner  Story  Book;  Fi¬ 
re-Light  Tales  . Scribner 

Guerber,  H.  A. — Stories  of  the  Wagner 

Operas  . Dodd 

Lillie,  L.  C.  W. — Story  of  Music  and 

Musicians  . Harper 

MeSpadden,  J.  W. — Famous  Painters  of 

America  . Dodd 

Macy,  J.  C — Young  People’s  Illustrated 

History  of  Music . Ditson 

Mentor — Animals  in  Art . 

Scholes,  P.  A. — Second  Book  of  Great 

Musicians  . Oxford 

Singleton,  E. — Turrets,  Towers  and 

Temples  . Dodd 

Syrett,  N. — Rachel  and  the  Seven  Won¬ 
ders  . Stokes 

Thurstone,  C.  H. — Art  of  Looking  at 

Pictures  . Stokes 

Whitcomb,  I.  P. — Young  People’s  Story 

of  Music  . Dodd 

Whitcomb,  I.  P. — Young  People  Story 
of  Art  . Dodd 

NINTH  GRADE 

Barstow,  C.  L. — Famous  Pictures . Century 

Bender,  M.  S. — Great  Opera  Stories . 

Macmillan 

Bryant,  L.  M. — Children’s  Book  of  Cele¬ 
brated  Sculpture  . Century 

Bryant,  L.  M.  —  Famous  Pictures  of 

Real  Animals . _...Dodd 

CafKn,  C.  H. — Child’s  Guide  to  Pictures 

Baker 

Chandler,  A.  C. — Magic  Pictures  of 

Long  Ago  . Holt 

Chapin,  A.  O. — Masters  of  Music . Harper 

Chapin,  A.  A. — Story  of  the  Rhinegold.. 

Harper 

Clement,  C.  E. — Stories  of  Art  and  Art¬ 
ists  . Houghton 

Elson,  L.  C. — Great  Composers  and 

Their  Work  . . Page 

Emery,  M.  S. — How  to  Enjoy  Pictures 

Prang 

Guerber,  H.  A. — Stories  of  Famous  Op¬ 
eras  . Dodd 

Guerber,  H.  A. — Stories  of  Famous  Mu¬ 
sicians  . Dodd 

Irving,  W.— Alhambra  . Macmillan 

Krehbiel,  H.  E. — How  to  Listen  to  Mu¬ 
sic  . — . Scribner 
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McSpadden,  J.  W. — Stories  from  Wag¬ 
ner  . Crowell 

Perry,  W.  S. — Egypt  Land  of  Temple 

Builders  . Prang 

Patterson,  A.  W..... — How  to  Listen  to 

An  Orchestra  . Pott 

Upton,  G.  P. — In  Music  Land . McQurg 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C.  —  American  Paintings 

and  Its  Tradition  . Scribner 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C. — How  to  Judge  a  Pic¬ 
ture  . Eaton  and  Mains 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Bailey,  H.  T. — Twelve  Great  Paintings 

Prang 

Brigham,  G.  R. — Study  and  Enjoyment 

of  Pictures  . Sully 

Brooks,  A.  M. — Great  Artists  and  Their 

Works  . M.  Jones,  Boston 

Bryant,  L.  M. — American  Pictures  and 

Their  Painters  . Lane 

Burton,  R. — How  to  See  a  Play..Macmillan 
Caffin,  C.  H. — How  to  Study  Pictures 

Century 

Cox,  G.  J. — Pottery  for  Artists,  Crafts¬ 
men,  and  Teachers . Macmillan 

Cox,  K. — Classic  Point  of  View . Scribner 

DeForest,  J.  B. — Short  History  of  Art. .Dodd 
Henderson,  W.  J. — Story  of  Good  Mu¬ 
sic  . Longmans 

Henderson,  W.  J. — Orchestra  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Music  . Longmans 

Parsons,  F.  A. — Interior  Decoration;  Its 

Principles  and  . Doubleday 

Peabody,  H.  C. — What  Makes  a  House 
Beautiful  . Atlantic 


Pearson,  R.  M.  —  How  to  See  Modern 

Pictures  . .,Dial 

Reinach,  S. — Apollo  . . . Scribner 

Smith,  C.  A. — What  Can  Literature  Do 

for  Me?  . . . Doubleday 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C. — Meaning  of  Pictures  .Eaton 

Illustrative  Material 

(1)  Architecture,  pictures,  and  if  possible, 
visitation  of  the  finest  examples.  A  selected 
list  of  the  finest  examples — ^possibly  fifteen  or 
twenty,  such  as  The  Milan  Cathedral,  the  Co¬ 
logne  Cathedral,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Washington,  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral,  the  Taj 
Mahal,  American  Mural  Painters,  Mentor 
67 ;  Ancient  Athens,  Mentor  SO ;  Golden  Age 
of  Greece,  Mentor  101 ;  Gothic  Architefture, 
Mentor  64. 

(2)  Sculpture,  a  selected  list  of  the  finest 
examples — possibly  twenty  or  twenty-five,  such 
as.  The  Moses,  The  Apollo  Belvedere,  The 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  The  Wrest¬ 
lers,  Beautiful  Children  in  Art,  Mentor  1; 
Famous  American  Sculpture,  Mentor  36; 
Makers  of  American  Art,  Mentor  45. 

(3)  Decoration  and  landscaping.  Current 
periodicals. 

(4)  Paintings.  A  list  of  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples — possibly  thirty-five  or  forty,  such  as  Ra¬ 
phael’s  Transfiguration,  Michaelangelo’s  Last 
Judgment,  Titian’s  Assumption,  Fra  Angelico’s 
Angels,  Ruben’s  Descent  from  the  Cross,  The 
Horse  Fair,  The  Angelus ;  Animals  in  Art, 
Mentor  95;  Beautiful  Paintings  of  the  World, 
Mentor  33;  Dutch  Masterpieces,  Mentor  17; 
Great  Galleries  of  the  World,  The  Louvre. 
Mentor  90;  Michael  Angelo,  Mentor  61, 
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Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  French’ 


I.  General  Introductory  Statement 

The  report  of  this  sub-committee  on 
French  is  published  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  with  reference  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction  that  should  be 
taught  in  the  first  two  years  of  French 
in  the  secondary  school,  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  corresponding  objectives.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  readers  of  this  report 
will  be  willing  to  express  themselves 
freely,  and  to  cooperate  widely  in  the 
tryout  of  the  materials  of  instruction, 
and  the  objectives  suggested  for  class¬ 
room  instruction.  The  members  of  the 
committee,  including  the  chairman,  wel¬ 
come  constructive  criticisms  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  changes  in  the  material,  the 
objectives,  or  the  references  at  the  end 
of  the  report.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
the  immediate  objectives  have  been  used. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  this 
committee  to  select  in  a  prejudiced  way 
or  spirit  of  favoritism  any  certain 
textbooks  of  authors  and  publishers 
rather  than  others.  It  is  felt  that  ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction  should  be  selected 
from  any  reliable  source  whatever, — i. 
e.,  from  books,  magazine  articles,  pic¬ 
torial  sources,  everyday  life  experiences 
including  travel, — so  long  as  these  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  realization  of  the  objectives 

*Thc  sub-committee  responsible  for  this  re¬ 
port  consists  of  Reinhardt,  Ejnma — University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois ;  Harvey,  Jesse 
Mellon — Instructor  in  French,  University  of 
Illinois  H.  S.,  Urbana,  Illinois;  Thorp,  J.  B., 
Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  (Recently  appointed 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  the  com- 
uig  year) ;  Clement,  J.  A.,  Chairman — Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur¬ 
bana.  Illinois. 


agreed  upon  and  announced.  (This 
does  not  of  course  imply  that  all  formal 
and  technical  aspects  in  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  shall  be  ignored  by 
instructors,  but  that  for  the  majority 
of  pupils  who  pursue  these  languages,  the 
formal  and  technical  aspects  should  be 
subsidiary  and  contributory  indirectly  to 
the  realization  of  the  ultimate  and  im¬ 
mediate  objectives  such  as  are  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  present  discussion.) 

It  is  understood,  too,  that  whatever 
profitable  correlation  with  other  subjects 
is  possible  with  reference  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  enumerated  in 
more  detail,  later  on  in  this  presentation, 
should  be  encouraged  by  high  school 
administrators.  Such  practice  will  tend 
to  reduce  waste  and  increase  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  experiencing  a  real  economy  of 
learning.  To  the  persons  who  read  these 
materials  of  instruction  outlined  herein, 
as  well  as  the  listed  objectives,  for  the 
first  time,  unnecessary  duplication  will 
seem  to  exist.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  same  materials  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  more  than  one  objective  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  manner  of  presenta¬ 
tion  by  different  instructors,  as  well  as 
upon  the  use  of  the  same  materials  at 
different  times  by  the  same  instructor. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  certain  instruc¬ 
tors  will  prefer  to  use  other  reliable  and 
available  material  not  suggested  in  these 
materials  and  references  in  the  present 
report.  This  is  entirely  justifiable,  for  it 
is  conceivable  that  many  instructors  will 
have  assembled  materials  and  references 
equally  good  and  sometimes  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  their  use  than  those  suggested 
by  this  committee.  The  committee  has 
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used  representative  materials  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  setting  forth  a  point  of  view, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  dictating 
in  an  exhaustive  manner,  in  toto, 
the  subject  matter  and  the  pupil  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  to  be  used. 

In  order  for  instructors  of  French  to 
^preciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association 
on  Standards  for  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  School  Curricula  it  is  advis¬ 
able  that  they  read  the  first  part  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  published  in  March, 
1927,  by  the  Association. 

If  instructors  of  French  who  read  this 
report  as  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal,  or  perhaps  also  in  the  reprints, 
will  check  those  phases  on  which  they 
have  certain  suggestions  and  criticisms 
and  then  send  the  same  to  the  chairman 
of  this  sub-committee  or  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  a  further  comment  can  be  returned 
to  the  original  sender.  Persons  now  out 
in  the  field  can  assist  very  much  in  the 
next  step,  namely,  the  development  of 
quantitative  standards  based  upon  the 
qualitative  standards  now  partly  com¬ 
pleted,  if  they  will  be  willing  to  try  out 
the  materials  and  objectives  listed  by  the 
committee,  as  well  as  to  report  the  use  of 
materials  now  in  operation  intended  to 
lead  to  the  realization  of  defensible  ob¬ 
jectives.  This  committee  invites  and 
solicits  such  cooperation  in  a  perfectly 
open-minded  spirit. 

French,  as  is  true  in  case  of  all  of  the 
other  secondary  school  subjects,  should 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  edu¬ 
cative  process  by  contributing  to  the 
realization  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of 
secondary  education.  In  order  that  it 
may  make  such  a  contribution,  the  im¬ 
mediate  classroom  objectives  of  French, 
which  in  turn  influence  the  selection  of 
materials  of  instruction  and  pupil  activi¬ 


ties,  should  be  chosen  in  harmony  with 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  education. 

In  this  presentation,  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives  of  first  and  second  year  high 
school  French  are  selected  to  supjxirt 
primarily  the  social  and  leisure  time  ob¬ 
jectives  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  for  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  School  Curricula.  lUustra- 
twe  materials  of  instruction  and  pupil 
activities  are  included  for  only  four  of 
the  suggested  immediate  objectives.  It 
should  here  be  mnarked  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  immediate  objectives 
have  been  outlined  in  order  to  suggest 
the  point  of  view  and  procedure. 

Immediate  objectives  of  French  in 
terms  of  the  general  objectives  of  health 
and  vocation  are  not  herein  included. 
From  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  ap¬ 
pears  obvious  that  French  contributes 
little  (if  any)  to  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  physical  fitness.  Though  it 
may  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  exploratory-vocational  or  the 
vocational  activities,  first  and  second 
year  high  school  French  should  not  be 
taught  primarily  for  this  purpose.  “As 
vocational  training,  foreign,  languages 
are  to  be  given  as  needed  and  when 
needed.”  But  this  specialized  training 
lies  wholly  outside  the  field  of  general 
secondary  education,  covering  the  first 
two  years. 

Guiding  principles  and  assumptions. 
In  order  to  clarify  the  point  of  view 
maintained  throughout  this  presentation, 
the  following  guiding  principles  and  as¬ 
sumptions  are  stated: 

1.  For  most  pupils,  the  study  of 
French  is  relatively  non-essential ;  there¬ 
fore,  it  should  be  made  elective. 

2.  First  and  second  year  high  school 
French  should  be  taught  for  purposes 
of  general  training  rather  than  for  pur- 
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poses  of  exploratory-vocational  or  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

3.  Since  most  pupils  do  not  study 
French  for  more  than  a  period  of  two 
years,  considerable  informational  mater¬ 
ial  about  France  and  its  people  should 
be  given  during  this  time. 

4.  In  out-of-school  life,  French  is 
useful  chiefly  for  reading  purposes ; 
therefore,  much  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  read  French  without  transla¬ 
tion. 

5.  The  oral  element  and  translation 
from  English  to  French  represent  aids 
for  fixing  forms  and  developing  reading 
ability,  though  the  oral  phase  does  in  a 
limited  number  of  instances  also  involve 
a  practical  aspect. 

II.  Two  Years  of  High  School  French 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Social  Objective. 

The  social  objective,  as  stated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  for  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Curricula,  is 
as  follows:  To  sustain  successfully  cer¬ 
tain  definite  social  relationships,  such 
as  civic,  domestic,  community,  and  the 
like.  With  reference  to  French,  this 
means  the  development  of: 

1.  The  ability  to  have  due  regard 
for  the  rights  and  customs  of  persons 
of  other  nations. 

2.  The  ability  to  recognize  the  pro¬ 
per  relationships  between  individuals 
of  one  nation  and  another. 

2.  Summary  of  immediate  objectives 
of  French  to  assist  in  the  realisation  of 
the  social  objective.  The  following  are 
immediate,  or  classroom  objectives  to 
assist  in  the  realization  of  the  ultimate 
social  objective.  They  arc  listed  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  order  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance,  under  the  captions  sug¬ 


gested  by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
for  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
School  Curricula.* 

A.  Acquisition  of  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE* 

a.  Ability  to  read  simple  French 
easily  without  translation. 

b.  Ability  to  write  simple  French. 

c.  Some  ability  to  speak  simple 
French  and  to  understand  it  when  others 
speak. 

d.  Ability  to  translate  French  when¬ 
ever  necessary  as  an  evidence  of  pre¬ 
paration  or  understanding. 

e.  Increased  ability  to  understand 
English,  thru  a  comparison  of  its  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  of  its  structure,  with 
French. 

f.  Ability  to  apply  the  elementary 
principles  of  grammar  w'henever  actually 
needed  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
French. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 
.  DEVELOPING  ABILITIES: 

a.  Ability  to  understand  some  of  the 
main  facts  about  France  and  about  the 
daily  life,  customs,  and  traditions  of  its 
people.* 

b.  Ability  to  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  some  of  the  policies,  leading 
events  and  principal  characters  in  French 
history.® 

♦The  immediate  objectives  under  the  ultimate 
social  and  leisure  time  objectives  are  subdivided 
into  further  sub-immediate  objectives  for  the 
pur^se  of  clarifying  and  amplifying  such  ob¬ 
jectives  for  classroom  use. 

‘Abilities  are  listed  under  only  one  caption, 
although  they  may  be  applicable  under  several. 

*For  illustrative  materials  of  instruction  and 
pupil  activities,  see  pages  8-15. 

®For  illustrative  materials  of  instruction  and 
pupil  activities,  see  pages  16-20. 
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3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  IS  USEFUL  IN 
THE  CONTROL  OF  SITUATIONS 
OF  EVERY  DAY  LIFE: 
a.  Ability  to  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  French  words  and  phrases 
commonly  used  in  English.* 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 

ests,  Motives,  Ideals,  and 
Appreciations 

1.  Ability  to  respect  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  French  people  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  cooperation 
towards  France  and  other  nations. 

C.  Development  of  Definite  Mental 
Techniques  in  Memory,  Imagination, 

Judgment,  and  Reasoning 
1.  Ability  to  use  appropriate  mental 
techniques  in  learning  French. 

D.  Acquisition  of  Right  Habits  and 

Useful  Skills* 

1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

2.  Ability  to  use  common  phrases 
such  as  “a  la  carte”  etc.,  etc.  appropri¬ 
ately. 

Ill.  Two  Years  of  High  School  French 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Leisure  Time  Objective. 

The  leisure  time  objective,  as  stated 
by  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  School 
Curricula,  is  as  follows:  To  use  leisure 
time  in  right  ways.  With  reference  to 
French,  this  means  the  development  of: 
I.  THE  ABILITY  TO  EXPRESS  IN  LEI¬ 
SURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES  THE  NOBLER 
EMOTIONS,  OR  AFFECTIVE  STATES 
OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  SUCH  AS  ETH- 
ICAL  AND  AESTHETIC  FEELINGS. 


<For  illustrative  materials  of  instruction  and 
pupil  activities,  see  pages  21-23. 

*The  list  of  specific  habits  to  be  engendered 
might  ^  extended.  The  need  of  the  abilities 
for  giving  the  inflected  forms  of  French  words, 
for  supplying  the  English  equivalents  of  French 
words,  and  so  on,  is  impli^  in  abilities  stated 
under  other  captions. 


2.  THE  ABILITY  TO  SECURE  WHOLE¬ 
SOME  RECREATION  AND  RELAXA¬ 
TION  THROUGH  SUCH  MEANS  AS 
TRAVEL  GOOD  LITERATURE,  AND 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

2.  Summary  of  immediate  objectives 
of  French  to  assist  in  the  realisation  of 
the  leisure  time  objective.  The  follow- 
i  n  g  are  immediate,  or  classroom, 
objectives  to  assist  in  the  realization  of 
the  leisure  time  objective.  They  are 
listed,  without  reference  to  order  of  rel¬ 
ative  importance,  under  the  captions 
suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards  for  the  Reorgfanization  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Curricula. 

A.  Acquisition  of  Fruitful  Knowledge 
I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 

OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
(1.)  Similar  to  those  for  the  social 
objective. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 
DEVELOPING  ABIUTIES: 

(1.)  Ability  to  recognize  the  avoca- 
tional  opportunities  in  salutary  tyjies  of 
activities  related  directly  or  indirectly  to 
French.* 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  IS  USEFUL  IN 

CONTROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF 
EVERY  DAY  LIFE: 

Similar  to  those  for  the  social  objective. 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 

ests,  Motives,  Ideals,  and 
Appreciations 

1.  Ability  to  enjoy  avocational  pur¬ 
suits  that  are  related  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  French. 

C.  Development  of  Definite  Mental 
Techniques  in  Perception,  Men^ 

ory.  Imagination,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning 

(1.)  Similar  to  those  for  the  social 
objective. 

®For  illustrative  materials  of  instruction  and 
pupil  activities,  see  pages  23-31. 
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D.  Acquisition  of  Right  Habits  and 
Useful  Skills 

(1.)'  Similar  to  those  for  the  social 
objective. 

j.  Four  immediate  objectives  of 
French  for  which  materials  of  instruction 
and  pupil  activities  are  suggested  in  this 
presentation.  For  purposes  of  this  pre¬ 
sentation,  materials  of  instruction  and 
pupil  activities  are  suggested  for  four 
immediate  objectives  outlined  for 
French.  Three  of  these  objectives  con¬ 
tribute  especially  to  the  attainment  of 
the  social  objective,  and  they  have  just 
been  stated  under  the  following  cap¬ 
tions  : 

A  Acquisition  of  Fruitful  Knowledge 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  DISCOVERING  AND  DE¬ 
VELOPING  ABILITIES.  (See  p.  469.) 

(a)  Ability  to  understand  some  of 
the  main  facts  about  France  and  its 
people,  customs,  and  traditions.^ 

(b.)  Ability  to  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  some  of  the  leading  policies, 
events,  and  characters  in  French  history.’’ 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  IS  USEFUL  IN 
THE  CONTROL  OF  SITUATIONS 

OF  EVERY  DAY  UFE 
(a.)  Ability  to  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  French  words  and  phrases 
commonly  used  in  English.’  (See  p. 
469.) 

The  fourth  immediate  objective  for 
which  materials  of  instruction  and  pupil 
activities  are  suggested  contributes  esjiec- 
ially  to  the  attainment  of  the  leisure  time 
objective.  It  also  has  just  been  stated 
under  the  following  caption: 

A.  Acquisition  of  Fruitful  Knowledge 
2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  DI¬ 
RECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 


TIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 

DEVELOPING  ABILITIES; 

(1.)  Ability  to  recognize  the  avoca- 
tional  opportunities  in  salutary  types  of 
activities  related  directly  or  indirectly  to 
French.*  (See  p.  470.) 

Both  the  materials  of  instruction  and 
pupil  activities  are  merely  illustrative  and 
not  exhaustive.  Furthermore,  they  are 
not  here  divided  into  large  quantitative 
teaching  units  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses. 

II.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Social 
Objective 

Illustrative  Materials  and  Pupil  Activi¬ 
ties  for  the  objective, — ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  main  facts,  customs,  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  France.  (See  p.  471  above.) 

Illustrative  materials  of  instruction  for 
developing  the  ability  to  understand  some 
of  the  main  facts  about  France  and  its 
people  are  grouped  into  three  classes: 
(a)  French  material ;  (b)  English  ma¬ 
terial ;  (c)  pictorial  material. 

A.  References. 

(a.)  French  material.® 

Bruno,  G.  Le  Tour  De  La  France 
Par  Deux  Enfants.  Boston :  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  1922.  228p. 

Kurz,  Harry.  Lectures  Pour  Tons. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1924. 
248p.  (Selections,  such  as,  “Le  Nouvel 
An,”  p.  13 ;  “Les  Gens  du  Midi,”  p.  42- 
43;  “Le  Repas,”  p.  82-83;  “Programme 
d’Etudes  dans  les  Lycees  Franqais,”  p. 
115). 

Maloubier,  Eugene  F.  Au  Jour  Le 
Jour.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 
1923.  272p.  (Selections,  such  as, 

“Paris,  Capitale  de  la  France,”  p.  153- 
157 ;  “Noel  et  le  Jour  de  I’An,”  p.  43-44; 
“Le  Mardi  Gras,”  p.  59-61 ;  “Un  Mari- 


’See  page  469. 
*See  page  470. 


*For  other  informational  readings,  see  the 
bibliography  compiled  by  Thomas  E.  Oliver, 
Modem  Language  Journal,  5:  406,  April,  19^. 
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age,”  p.  119-120). 

Monvcrt  Adolphe  de  Le  Belle 
France.  Boston :  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
1916.  208p. 

Pargment,  M.  S.  La  France  Et  Les 
Francais,  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1925.  317p.  (Selections,  such  as 
“Le  Terre  de  France,”  p.  35-38;  “La 
Caractere  des  Frangais,”  p.  107-119;  “La 
Famille  Franqaise,”  p.  120-137 ;  “Les 
Usages  de  Politesse  en  France,”  p.  149- 
163). 

Spink,  Josette  Eugenie.  La  Beau 
Pays  De  France.  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Co.,  1922.  214p. 

Talbot,  L.  Raymond.  La  France 
Nouvelle.  Chicago:  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
and  Co.,  1922.  405p. 

In  order  to  give  some  indication  of 
the  nature  of  the  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  short  selection  is  quoted  from  La 
Belle  France. 

EN  BRETAGNE^ 

Les  pays  et  ses  habitants. 

“H  me  semble,  dit  mon  ami,  qu’il  y 
a  peu  de  difference  entre  la  Bretagne  et 
la  Normandie. 

— II  y  a  une  certaine  ressemblance  en¬ 
tre  les  deux  pays,  repondis-je.  Cependant, 
je  puis  voir  qu’il  y  a  une  difference  tres 
grande.  Prenez  par  exemple  ces  fermes : 
les  maisons  sont  disposees  d’une  fa(;on 
qui  ne  ressemble  pas  a  la  maniere  de 
batir  des  Normands.  Les  maisons  sont 
disposees  autour  d’une  cour.  Les  murs 
sont  unis  et  les"  bois  de  charpente  qui 
distinguent  I’architecture  normande  ont 
disparu.  Nous  ne  voyons  plus  de 
chaume,  les  toits  sont  converts  d’ardoises 
ou  de  tuiles. 

-Oui,  mais  les  animaux  sont  encore 
sous  le  meme  toit  que  les  paysans.  C’est 

»®Monvert  de  Adolphe.  La  Belle  France. 
Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1916,  p.  112-114. 


tout  juste  comme  en  Normandie. 

-Vous  avez  parfaitement  raison,  re¬ 
pondis-je.  II  faut  cependant  remarquer 
que  les  petits  jardins  devant  les  maisons 
sont  plus  rares.  Ne  trouvez-vous  pas 
aussi  qu’il  y  a  une  difference  entre  les 
Bretons  et  les  Normands? 

-Oui,  les  Normands  sont  grands,  les 
Bretons  sont  de  taille  moyenne.  Je  vois 
qu’ils  sont  bien  batis,  ce  sont  des  gail- 
lards  solides.” 

Un  monsieur  tres  charmant  etait  venu 
nous  rejoindre.  Nous  marchions  en¬ 
semble  le  long  du  cheniin.  II  nous  par- 
lait  de  la  Bretagne  avec  tout  I’amour  que 
porte  a  la  patrie  cette  race  forte. 

“Les  Bretons  sont  renommes  pour 
leur  Industrie,  pour  leur  vie  simple,  pour 
leur  economie.  Ils  travaillent  dur,  ils 
ne  gaspillent  rien.  Cependant,  ils  sont 
genereux  et  its  ne  refusent  I’aumone  a 
personne  qui  vient  frapper  a  leurs  portes. 
Les  Bretons  sont  a  une  grande  distance 
de  Paris,  ils  n’ont  pas  subi,  comme  les 
Normands,  I’influence  de  la  capitale. 
Ils  ont  retenu  leurs  coutumes  anciennes, 
meme  leur  langue. 

-Ils  ne  parlent  done  pas  frangais? 

-Mais  si!  Les  gens  apprennent  le 
fran<;ais  a  I’ecole,  tout  juste  comme  vous 
apprenez  le  franqais  dans  vos  ecoles 
americaines.  Chez  eux,  ils  parlent  une 
langue  qui  est  absolument  differente  de 
la  langue  franqaise.” 

A  ce  moment  une  bande  de  jeunes 
filles  passa.  Commune  e’etait  le  diman- 
che,  elles  portaient  leurs  meilleurs  habits, 
et  elles  etaient  jolies  dans  leurs  grands 
costumes  de  sole  noire,  dans  leurs  tabliers 
de  velours.  Leurs  tetes  etaient  omees 
d’une  petite  coiffe  blanche.  La  fraicheur 
du  climat  leur  avait  donne  un  air  de 
sante  robuste,  leurs  yeux  jetaient  mille 
eclairs,  et  leurs  dents  etaient  comme  deux 
rangees  de  perles.  Elles  avaient  la 
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beaute  de  la  jeunesse  et  de  la  sante. 

“Ce»  jeunes  filles,  dit  notre  compag- 
non,  sont  differentes  de  celles  de  Paris. 
Elies  n’ont  pas  leur,  beaute  statuesque, 
mais  elles  out  la  fraicheur  de  la  rose,  de 
la  pomme  et  de  la  cerise.  Leurs  yeux 
^efletent  I’eclat  de  leur  beau  soleil  de 
Bretagne.  Elles  vivent  au  grand  air,  ce 
sont  des  creatures  de  I’air,  du  soleil  et 
de  la  brise.” 

(b.)  English  material. 

I.  Periodicals. 

Bolitho,  W.  "Dance  of  the  young  old 
maids;  revels  of  Saint  Catherine.”  Liv¬ 
ing  Age,  316:  115-117,  January  13, 

1923. 

Chater,  M.  "Through  the  back  doors 
of  France;  in  a  Canadian  canoe  from 
St.  Malo,  through  Brittany  and  the 
chateau  country,  to  Paris.”  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  41 :  1-51,  July 
1923. 

Going,  C.  B.  "Mysterious  prehistoric 
monuments  of  Brittany.”  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  44  :  52-69,  July  1923. 

Harris,  M.  "Midway  pause.”  North 
American,  217  :  820-828,  June  1923. 

Books. 

Blanchard,  Raoul,  and  Todd,  Milli- 
cent.  Geography  of  France.  Chicago : 
Rand  McNally  and  Co..  1919.  238p. 

Johnson,  Clifton.  Along  French  By¬ 
ways.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1900.  261p. 

Kurs,  Harry.  "Bibliography  given  at 
/p-?J  University  of  Illinois  H.  S.  Con¬ 
ference.  (See  proceedings.) 

Lynch,  Hannah.  French  Life  in  Town 
and  Country.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1901.  305p. 

Maurette.  Fernand.  Everyone’s  Ge¬ 
ography  of  France.  Paris :  Librairie 
Hachette.  1919.  149p. 

(c.)  Pictorial  material.  The  follow¬ 
ing  bibliographies  give  addresses  of 


dealers  from  whom  pictures,  slides, 
photographs,  films,  post  cards,  et  cetera, 
may  be  obtained: 

Oliver,  Thomas  Edward.  "Sugges¬ 
tions  and  references  for  modern  language 
teachers.”  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin, 
Vol.  14,  No.  43,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  Bulletin  No.  18.  Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois,  1917,  p.  49-55. 

"Realia  for  modern  language  instruc¬ 
tion,”  a  circular  prepared  by  the  editors 
of  Le  Petit  Journal  and  El  Eco.  New 
York  :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
1926.  lOp.  This  circular  costs  ten 
cents. 

Reproductions  of  paintings  such  as  the 
following  by  French  artists  are  helpful. 

Breton:  Blessing  the  Fields. 

Millet:  The  Gleaners. 

Tryon:  Oxen  Going  to  Work. 

Tryon:  Returning  Home. 

Breton :  Washerwoman. 

Millet :  Angelus. 

Rousseau :  Edge  of  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau. 

Bouguereau :  Madonna  of  Consola¬ 
tion. 

b.  Pupil  activities. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  France,  indicating 
the  principal  rivers,  mountains,  and 
cities. 

2.  On  a  map  of  France,  locate  places 
mentioned  in  reading  or  in  talks,  or  seen 
in  pictures. 

3.  Prepare  special  reports  on  assigned 
topics  dealing  with  French  life  and 
customs. 

4.  Listen  to  talks  concerning  France 
and  its  people.  (This  exercise  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  request  to  take  notes 
or  to  report  orally  on  the  talks). 

5.  Dramatize  scenes  of  French  life. 

6.  Look  at  pictures,  slides,  et  cetera, 
depicting  scenes  of  French  life. 
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7.  Read  French  books,  newspapers,*' 
and  periodicals. 

8.  Read  English  books,  and  selections 
from  newspapers  and  periodicals,  deal¬ 
ing  with  French  life. 

9.  Collect  for  the  bulletin  board 
clippings  and  pictures,  railway  posters 
used  in  France. 

10.  Answer  roll  call  at  French  club, 
with  a  sentence  statement  about  such 
topics  as  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France;  French  industries;  and 
French  customs. 

11.  Play  geographical  g;ames.‘* 

12.  Engage  in  debates  upon  appro¬ 
priate  topics. 

13.  Prepare  an  exhibit  showing 
French  costumes,  French  stamps,  letters 
from  French  boys  and  girls,  photographs 
of  French  scenes,  and  the  like. 

14.  Visit  a  museum  where  French 
costumes,  and  the  like  are  shown. 

15.  Correspond  with  French  boys 
and  girls.  (Names  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  Alfred  I.  Roehm,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Correspond¬ 
ence,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Each  name 
costs  ten  cents). 

Illustrative  materials  for  the  objective 
ability  to  understand  leading  events, 
policies  and  characters.  (See  p.  471). 

Illustrative  materials  of  instruction 
for  developing  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  some  of 
the  leading  events  and  principal  char¬ 
acters  of  French  history  are  grouped  in¬ 
to  three  classes:  (a)  French  material; 

**For  suggestions  concerning  the  selection  of 
French  newspapers  and  periodicals,  see: 

Schinz,  Albert.  “Newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  France:  hints  to  subscribes.”  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Journal,  5:139-145,  Dec.,  1920. 

**For  suggestions,  see: 

Jameson,  R.  P.  “Qub  and  extra-class  activi¬ 
ties.”  Modern  Language  Journal,  4:  265-279, 
March,  1^. 


(b)  English  material;  (c)  pictorial  ma¬ 
terial. 

A.  References: 

(a.)  French  material.^* 

Fortier,  Histoire  de  France.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co. 

Lavisse,  Ernest.  Histoire  de  France. 
(Cours  filementaire).  Boston:  D.  C, 
Heath  and  Co.,  1919.  247p. 

MSras,  Albert,  and  Roth,  Suzanne. 
Petits  Contes  de  Frances.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1916.  210p.  (Se¬ 
lections,  such  as  “Jeanne  d’Arc,”  p.  109- 
113;  “Henri  IV,”  p.  113-116;  “Marie 
Antoinette,”  p.  116-122;  “Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte,”  p.  112-126). 

Roux,  Louis  A.  Elementary  French 
Reader.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1924.  150]).  (Selections,  such  as 

“Jeanne  d’Arc,”  p.  29-33 ;  “Bayard,”  p. 
33-37). 

Spink,  Josette  Eugenie.  Le  Beau  Pays 
de  France.  Boston :  Ginn  and  Co., 
1922.  214p.  (Selections,  such  as 

“Joffre,  Le  Heros  de  la  Marne,”  p.  81- 
84;  “La  Bataille  de  la  Marne,”  p.  84-85; 
“Ferdinand  Foch,”  p.  86-88. 

References  should  be  used  from 
French  writers  as  well,  such  as  Daudet, 
etc.,  also  Le  Petit  Journal,  etc. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  instruction,  a  short  selec¬ 
tion  is  quoted  from  Le  Beau  Pays  de 
France. 

LA  BATAILLE  DE  LA  MARNE** 

Comme  un  essaim  de  sauterelles,  les 
Allemands  s’avanqaient  sur  Paris.  Rien 
ne  les  arretait.  Ils  venaient  du  Nord. 
Le  but  de  leurs  efforts  etait  la  capitale 
de  la  France. 

**For  other  French  Historical  readings,  see 
the  bibliography  compiled  by  Thomas  E.  Oliver, 
Modern  Language  Journal,  4:419-422,  May, 
1920. 

**Spink,  Josette  Eugenie.  Le  Beau  Pays  de 
France,  ^ston:  Ginn  and  G).,  1922,  p.  84-85. 
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Le  gouvemement  francais  avait 
quitt6  Paris.  Partout  on  fuyait  devant 
les  canons  allemands.  La  crainte,  la 
panique  ^taient  dans  I’air.  On  commen- 
a  douter.  Est-ce  qu’on  pourrait 
arreter  cette  masse  d’hommes  ?  Paris 
perdu,  la  France  etait  perdue. 

Joff  re  commandait  les  troupes  f  ranqaises. 
Illavait  appele  Foch,  son  ancien  camarade 
de  classe,  a  commander  la  neuvieme 
armee.  Foch  tenait  le  centre  de  la  ligne 
frangaise  centre  von  Biilow.  II  avait 
moins  de  soldats  que  TAllemand.  Ceux 
qu’il  avait,  etaient  fatigues  parequatorze 
jours  de  retraite  et  de  pertes.  II  se  de- 
courageaient.  Les  Allemands  se  pr^cip- 
itaient  sur  le  centre  avec  fureur.  Ils 
pensaient  que,  le  centre  perce,  Foch  ne 
pourrait  plus  tenir.  Mais  Joffre  savait 
qu’il  pouvait  compter  sur  la  force,  sur 
le  genie  de  Foch. 

Dans  un  de  ses  livres  Foch  a  dit 
qu’une  bataille  se  perd  moralement 
aussi.  “Une  bataille  gagnee,  e’est  une 
bataille  dans  laquelle  on  ne  veut  pas 
s’avouer  vaincu.”  Le  defaite  semblait 
certaine.  Mais  Foch  ne  voulait  pas 
I’accepter.  Sa  volonte  ne  voulait  pas 
ceder.  Son  nom  signihe  feu,  et  I’heure 
etait  venue  pour  le  feu,  pour  la  flamme 
de  jaillir.  Son  genie  se  montre  au  mo¬ 
ment  oil  le  sort  de  la  liberte  ne  tenait 
qu’a  un  hi. 

II  telegraphie  a  Joffre : 

Mon  centre  cede,  ma  droite  recule, 
situation  excellente,  j’attaque. 

Comme  un  courant  electrique,  I’espoir 
commence  a  ranimer  les  soldats.  Ils 
s’exaltent  .  Ils  se  precipitent  en  avant 
comme  des  hommes  inspires.  La  vision 
de  Jeanne  d’Arc  a  cheval  parait  leurs 
yeux  et  les  conduit  a  I’attaque.  En  omni¬ 
bus,  en  autobus,  en  camions,  en  automo¬ 
biles,  d’autres  soldats,  lances  de  Paris 


par  Gallieni,  viennent  vers  la  ligne  de 
bataille. 

La  ligne  tint  ferme.  La  marche  des 
Allemands  sur  Paris  avait  echoue. 

Cette  victoire  prouve  que  les  Franqais 
ont  toujours  pense  qu’ils  dirent  plus  tard 
a  Verdun: 

On  ne  passe  pas. 

(b.)  English  Material. 

Montgomery,  D .  H.  The  Leading 
Facts  of  French  History.  Boston :  Ginn 
and  Co.,  1891.  321p. 

Dawbarn,  Charles.  Makers  of  New 
France.  New  York:  James  Pott  and 
Co.,  1915.  246p. 

(c.)  Pictorial  material. 

Pictures  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
people  of  France  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Malden, 
Massachusetts. 

Reproductions  of  historical  paintings, 
such  as  the  following  by  French  artists, 
are  helpful: 

David:  Coronation  of  Napoleon  I. 

Prudhon :  The  Empress  Josephine. 

Boucher:  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Van  Loo:  Louis  XV. 

Lepage :  Jeanne  d’Arc. 

David:  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps. 

Phil :  The  Marseillaise. 

Roll:  July  14. 

b.  Pupil  activities. 

1.  Read  selections  from  French 
books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  deal¬ 
ing  with  historical  events  and  characters. 

2.  Read  appropriate  selections  from 
English  books,  newspapers,  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  dealing  with  French  historical 
events  and  characters. 

3.  Listen  to  talks  based  upon  events 
in  French  history  and  upon  the  lives  of 
distinguished  Frenchmen. 

4.  Look  at  pictures,  slides,  and  other 
pictorial  material,  depicting  scenes  per¬ 
taining  to  French  history. 
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5.  Collect  for  the  bulletin  board  ap¬ 
propriate  clippings  and  pictures  pertain¬ 
ing  to  French  history. 

6.  Prepare  for  class  and  French  club 
special  reports  on  topics  of  interest  in 
French  history. 

7.  Dramatize  historical  events. 

8.  Answer  roll  call  in  class  or  at 
French  club  with  the  name  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  person  of  France  and  a 
sentence  statement  regarding  him. 

9.  Engage  in  a  debate  on  an  appro¬ 
priate  topic  relating  to  French  history. 

a.  Illustratk'e  Materials  for  the  ob¬ 
jective,  the  ability  to  understand  the 
significance  of  French  words  and  phrases 
commonly  used  in  English.  (See  p. 

471  under  social  objective.) 

Material  for  developing  the  ability  to 
understand  the  significance  of  French 
words  and  phrases  commonly  used  in 
English  should  be  chosen  from  material 
used  for  developing  other  abilities,  or 
from  words  that  the  pupils  suggest.  The 
following  words  and  phrases,  chosen  at 
random  from  English  books  and  period¬ 
icals,  serve  merely  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  French  expressions  that  are 
frequently  used  in  English, 
a  la  carte  camaraderie 

a  la  mode  camouflage 

amour  propre  carte  blanche 
au  gratin  chanson 

au  revoir  chateau 

bel  esprit  chef 

belles-lettres  cinema 

bete  noire  coiflfure 

bon  ami  consomm4 

bon  mot  corsage 

bouillon  coup  d’6tat 

bourgeois  crepe  de  chine 

boutonniere  croix  de  guerre 

cabaret  cuisine 

cafe  noir  debutante 

cafe  demi-tasse 


de  luxe  le  dernier  cri 

de  trop  le  savoir-faire 

decollete  le  tout  ensemble 

elite  menage 

eclat  menu 

embonpoint  morale 

en  famille  nee 

en  masse  noblesse  oblige 

en  route  nom  de  plume 

ennui  nouveau  riche 

ensemble  piece  de  resistance 

entente  proteg^ 

entree  puree 

esprit  de  corps  qui  vive 
etude  raison  d’etre 

faux  pas  rendez-vous 

fleur-de-lis  repertoire 

fiance  R.  S.  V.  P. 

fiancee  seance 

gaucherie  soiree 

glace  table  d’hote 

laissez-faire  tete-a-tete 

b.  Pupil  activities. 

1.  Keep  in  a  notebook  a  list  of 
French  expressions  met  in  reading  and 
conversation,  and  learn  the  meanings  of 
these  expressions. 

2.  Post  on  the  bulletin  board  clippings 
from  English  periodicals  and  newspapers 
containing  French  words  and  phrases. 
Explain  the  meaning  of  these  expres¬ 
sions. 

3.  In  a  specified  selection,  underline 
all  the  French  words  and  phrases  and 
use  them  in  original  sentences. 

III.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Leisure  Time  Objective, 
o.  Illustrative  materials  for  the  ob¬ 
jective,  the  ability  to  recognize  the  avo- 
cational  opportunities  in  salutary  types 
of  activities.  (See  p.  471.) 

Illustrative  materials  of  instruction  for 
developing  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
avocational  opportunities  in  salutary 
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types  of  activities  related  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  French  are  grouped  into 
three  classes:  (a.)  French  material; 
(b.)  English  material;  (c.)  pictorial  ma¬ 
terial. 

A.  References: 

(a.)  French  material. 

Pargment,  M.  S.  La  France  et  Les 
Francois.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1925.  37 Ip.  (Selections,  such  as, 
“Le  Theatre,”  p.  206-211;  “L’Architec- 
ture,”  p.  237-2^^2;  “La  Sculpture,”  p. 
242-245 ;  “La  Peinture,”  p.  245-253 ;  “La 
Musique,”  p.  256-260). 

In  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  instruction,  a  short  selection 
is  quoted  from  La  France  et  Les  Fran- 
(ois. 

LA  SCULPTURE'* 

En  sculpture  la  France  a  toujours 
occupe  une  haute  place.  Cela  tient 
d’une  part  au  genie  artistique  de  la  race 
et,  d’autre  part,  au  sol  de  la  France  qui 
est  particulierement  favorable  a  cet  art. 
II  y  a  en  effet  en  France,  dans  plusieurs 
endroits,  des  glaises  qui  sont  molles  a 
I’extraction,  durcissent  avec  le  temps,  et 
se  pretent  admirablement  au  modelage. 

Deja  au  XI le  siecle  la  France  pro- 
duisit  des  sculpteurs  de  grand  talent. 
Ils  travaillaient  surtout  a  I’embellisse- 
ment  des  eglises  gothiques  qu’ils  ont 
peuplees  de  statues)  d’une  execution  ir- 
reprochable.  Ces  statues  representent 
surtout  des  saints ;  on  trouve  aussi  des 
statues  de  rois,  d’eveques,  de  personnages 
allegoriques  et  d’animaux  fantastiques, 
notamment  dans  les  cathedrales  de  Reims 
et  de  Bourges.  Plus  tard,  les  sculpteurs 
ne  travaillent  plus  uniquement  pour  les 
eglises.  Ils  ornent  de  leurs  oeuvres  les 
palais,  les  jardins ;  ils  eleven!  des  statues 

“Pargment,  M.  S.  La  France  et  Les  Fran- 
tais.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1925, 
p.  242-245. 


aux  rois,  aux  princes,  a  de  grands  per¬ 
sonnages  defunts,  etc.  Leur  activite  se 
manifeste  surtout  a  I’epoque  de  la 
Renaissance  par  la  decoration  des  gp'ands 
edifices  de  cette  epoque. 

Au  XVIIe  siecle  les  sculpteurs,  en¬ 
courages  par  Louis  XIV,  travaillent  a 
orner,  dans  le  gout  du  roi,  les  jardins  de 
ses  chateaux.  Les  pares  de  Versailles 
et  de  Saint-Cloud,  les  Tuileries  et  les 
Invalides  sont  jjeuples  de  statues  un  peu 
froides,  mais  d’un  gout  parfait.  L’artiste 
le  plus  original  de  ce  tempsi  est  peut- 
etre  Pierre  Puget  qu’on  a  sumomme  le 
Michel  Ange  franqais.  II  fut  aussi 
peintre  et  architecte  et  excellait  a  tra- 
duire  les  passions  de  Tame  et  les  souf- 
f ranees  physiques. 

Les  sculpteurs  du  XVI lie  siecle  sont 
manieres  et  pedants ;  ils  exagerent  la 
verite,  autant  dans  les  -attitudes  que  dans 
les  formes.  Les  meilleurs  sculpteurs  de 
ce  temps  sont  Pigalle  et  son  eleve  Hou- 
don  a  qui  Ton  doit  le  Voltaire  assis  qui 
est  a  la  Comedie-Frangaise. 

La  Revolution  ne  fut  pas  tres  favor¬ 
able  aux  manifestations  artistiques; 
I’Empire,  non  plus,  pour  d’autres  raisons. 
Ce  n’est  qu’au  debut  du  XIXe  si^le  que 
la  sculpture  frangaise  semble  animee 
d’une  vie  nouvelle.  Elle  donne  I’impres- 
sion  de  la  vie  parce  qu’a  la  forme  s’unit 
la  pensee.  Les  deux  plus  grands  noms 
de  ce  temps  sont  Rude  et  Barye.  Le 
premier  est  surtout  renomme  pour  son 
groupe  improprement  appele  “La  Mar¬ 
seillaise  de  pierre,”  un  pur  chef-d’oeuvre, 
sculpte  sur  I’Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I’fitoile,  et  le  second  pour  la  statue  Le 
Lion  et  le  Serpent,  oeuvre  d’une  extra¬ 
ordinaire  vigueur  qui  se  trouve  dans  le 
Jardin  des  Tuileries  a  Paris. 

Dans  les  ateliers  de  ces  grands  artistes 
sont  nees  les  ecoles  de  la  sculpture  fran- 
gaise  contemporaine,  infiniment  varies 
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dans  leurs  tendances  et  leur  originality,  French  games  may  be  obtained  from: 
mais  unies  en  une  seule  et  grande  icole  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  354-364  Milwau- 
par  le  double  culte  de  la  vyrite  et  de  kee  St.,  Milwaukee.  {Jeu  de  Vocabu- 
I’idyal.  laire;  Jeu  de  Pronoms;  Jeu  Ulustre; 

Parmi  les  maitres  contemporains  nous  40  cards  to  each  game,  to  be  played  like 
ne  pouvons  faire  moins  ici  que  de  nom-  Authors.  Jeu  de  Synonymes;  Jeu  d’ 
mer  Carpeaux  dont  les  visiteurs  de  Paris  Antonymes;  Jeu  de  Vocables;  U  Heure 
admirent  les  Quatre  Parties  du  Monde  et  La  Date;  96  cards  to  each  game,  lotto 
8ur  TAvenue  de  TObservatoire,  et  le  style.  Jeu  de  Proverbes  I;  Jeu  de  Pro- 
groupe  celebre  de  la  Danse  a  I’entree  verbes  II;  96  cards  to  each  game,  lotto 
de  rOpyra;  Bartholdi  dont  I’imagination  style.) 

grandiose  conqu  parmi  tant  d’autres  Brentano’s,  Fifth  Avenue  at  27th  St., 
chefs-d’oeuvre  la  LibertS  eclairant  le  New  York  City.  {Si  Nous  Dinions; 
monde  qui  se  trouve  a  I’entree  du  port  French  Lingo;  Loto  De  La  Maternelle.) 
de  New-York;  Dalou  I’auteur  du  Tri-  Various  French  games  are  suggested 
omphe  de  la  Republique  et  surtout  le  in: 

cyiebre  Rodin  dont  les  oeuvres  se  trou-  Jameson,  R.  P.  Le  Cercle  Franqais. 
vent  dans  presque  tous  les  musees  des  162  South  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio; 
grandes  villes  du  monde.  Au  Musee  R.  P.  Jameson.  1925.  45p. 
Mytropolitain  de  New-York  toute  une  Hess,  John  A.  Some  Games  for 
salle  est  rempHe  de  ses  chefs-d’oeuvre.  French  Clubs.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Les  sculpteurs  actuels  exposent  leurs  Co.  lip. 
oeuvres  au  Grand-Palais:  combien.  Material  for  French  clubs  may  be  ob- 
parmi  elles,  oment  ensuite  les  places  tained  from: 

publiques,  les  jardins,  ou  sont  achetyes  Fydyration  de  I’Alliance  Frangase.  32 
par  des  villes  etrang^eres !  Nassua  St.,  New  York  City.  (The  Fede- 

Besides  textbook  material,  miscella-  ration  publishes  “L’Exho  de  la  Fedyra- 
neous  French  material  is  available  for  tion.”) 
acquainting  pupils  with  avocational  pur-  (b)  English  material. 
suits  related  to  French.  1.  Books. 

French  songs  may  be  obtained  in  such  Brownell,  W.  C.  French  Art.  New 
collections  as :  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1901. 

Carter,  H.  Petit  Receuil  de  Chants  228p. 

Fran^ais.  New  York:  Oxford  Univer-  Edwards,  George  Wharton.  Vanished 
sity  Press.  Halls  and  Cathedrals  of  France.  Phila- 

Jameson,  R.  P.,  and  Heacox,  A.  E.  delphia :  The  Penn  Publishing  Co.  1917. 
Chants  de  France.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  324p. 

&  Co.  Edwards,  M.  B.  B.  Home  Life  in 

Walter,  Max,  and  Ballard,  Anna  France.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Woods.  French  Songs  New  York:  Co.,  1905.  310p. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1916.  71p.  Elson,  Arthur.  Modem  Composers  of 
Material  for  developing  an  interest  in  Europe.  Boston :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
travel  may  be  obtained  from:  1904,  p.  115-159. 

Railways  of  France,  701  Fifth  Ave.,  Johnson,  Clifton.  Along  French  By* 
New  York.  ways.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.» 
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1900.  261p. 

Wharton,  Edith  A.  A  Motor  Flight 
Through  France.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1909.  201p. 

Seeing  Europe  with  Famous  Authors. 
(Edited  by  Francis  W.  Halsey.)  Vol¬ 
umes  III  and  IV,  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  1914.  192p.  (each  vol¬ 

ume). 

2.  Periodicals. 

The  references  included  at  this  point 
pertain  only  to  French  music  and  are 
selected  from  The  Etude,  published  by 
the  Theodor^  Presser  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.^* 

“A  group  of  French  composers.”  The 
Etude,  p.  229-230,  Aug.  1917. 

“Carmen.”  The  Etude,  p.  229-230, 
April  1917. 

“A  concise  dictionary  of  French 
musicians.”  The  Etude,  p.  249-250, 
April  1914. 

Hill,  Edward  Burlingame.  “The  rise 
of  modern  French  music.”  The  Etude, 
p.  253-254,  Apr.  1914. 

Sherman,  Carol.  “A  brief  history  of 
music  in  France.”  The  Etude,  p.  297- 
298,  April  1914. 

3.  Miscellaneous  material. 

English  material  for  developing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  travel  may  be  obtained  from : 

French  Travel  Bureau,  46  West  46th 
Street,  New  York.  (Furnishes  illus¬ 
trated  railroad  booklets.) 

Office  Frangais  du  Tourisme,  342 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (Pub¬ 
lishes  in  English  a  monthly  bulletin,  “Le 
Voyageur  en  France,”  which  contains 
official  information  about  travel  in 
France;  subscription  price  is  one  dollar 
per  year.) 

(c.)  Pictorial  material. 

Pictures  showing  reproductions  of 

^*The  Etude  often  publishes  music  written 
by  French  composers. 


French  art  may  be  obtained  from  The 
Perry  Pictures  Company,  Malden, 
Massachusetts.  (See  pages  17-20  of 
their  1926  catalog.) 

Films  and  slides  are  loaned  without 
charge  to  schools,  by: 

Office  Frangais  du  Tourisme,  342 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

For  addresses  of  other  firms  from 
whom  slides  and  films,  as  well  as  other 
pictorial  material,  may  be  obtained,  see 
the  bibliographies  already  mentioned  on 
page  473. 

(b)  Pupil  activities. 

1.  Read  appropriate  selections,  both 
French  and  English,  with  reference  to 
such  topics  as  French  literature,  French 
music,  French  painting.  French  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  French  architecture. 

2.  Attend  French  plays  given  in  this 
country. 

3.  Attend  motion  pictures  that  have 
a  French  setting  or  that  are  based  on 
French  history  or  French  books. 

4.  Collect  information  about  condi¬ 
tions  of  travel  in  France. 

5.  Plan  a  tour  of  France.  Make  a 
list  of  cities  you  are  going  to  visit  and 
mention  the  points  of  interest  in  each 
city. 

6.  Listen  to  French  music.  If  you 
play  or  sing,  include  French  music  in 
your  repertoire. 

7.  Attend  exhibits  where  works  of 
French  art  are  shown. 

8.  Take  part  in  French  club  acitivi- 
ties.  The  following  are  activities  suit¬ 
able  for  French  club  work: 

a.  Report  on  topics  pertaining  to 
French  literature  and  history. 

b.  Report  on  French  customs. 

c.  Relate  a  French  anecdote. 

d.  Recite  a  short  French  poem. 

e.  Listen  to  talks  about  France  by 
persons  who  have  been  abroad. 
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f.  Study  French  musicians,  painters, 
and  sculptors,  and  their  works. 

g.  Guess  French  riddles. 

h.  Play  French  games. 

i.  Solve  French  crossword  puzzles. 

j.  Listen  to  music  written  by  French 
composers. 

k.  Sing  French  songs. 

l.  Repeat  French  proverbs. 

m.  Read  easy  French  plays  at  sight. 

IV.  Bibliography,  on  Objectives,  Ma¬ 
terials  of  Instruction  and 
Pupil  Activities. 

A.  REFERENCES  PERTAINING  CHIEFLY 

TO  THE  OBJECTIVES  AND  VALUES 
OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY 

Cerf,  Barry.  “Aims  in  the  teaching 
of  modem  languages  (with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  French).”  Modem  Language 
Journal,  6:419-440,  'May,  1922. 

Ability  to  read  without  translation  is 
the  most  valuable  and  most  attainable 
aim. 

Denbigh,  J.  H.  “Foreign  languages  in 
American  high  schools.”  Modern  lang¬ 
uage  Journal,  5:237-248,  Feb.  1921. 

Aim  is  largely  cultural  as  few  need 
foreign  language  for  vocational  purposes. 
The  aim  should  be  the  development  of 
power  to  read  and  to  pronounce  the  lan¬ 
guage  correctly. 

Fitzgerald,  J.  J. — Article  on  objectives 
in  Modern  Language  Journal. 

Handschin,  C.  H.  “Modern  language 
teaching  and  the  national  life.”  School 
and  Society,  17 :225-233,  March  3,  1923. 

Modem  language  study  should  be  fos¬ 
tered  as  an  aid  to  trade  and  international 
intercourse ;  to  counteract  provincialism ; 
to  teach  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the 
foreigners  for  emulation ;  to  teach  a  re¬ 
newed  love  for  our  institutions  and  a 
desire  to  improve  them. 

Modem  Foreign  Language  Study 
Committees  publications  should  be  con¬ 


sulted  as  soon  as  available  to  discover 
what  their  survey  or  investigation  and 
recommendation  reveals  concerning  ob¬ 
jectives,  materials  of  instruction,  and 
pupil  activities. 

Phelps,  Ruth  S.  “Why  study  French?” 
School  and  Society,  1 1 :486-493,  April 
24.  1920. 

Language  study  is  important  for  its 
cultural  value.  French  is  the  best  lang¬ 
uage  study  for  its  historical  and  literary 
importance,  for  its  clarity,  precision,  and 
elegance,  and  for  an  understanding  of  a 
great  people  whose  qualities  differ  from 
ours. 

“Realia  for  modem  language  instruc¬ 
tion,”  a  circular  prepared  by  the  editors 
of  Le  Petit  Journal  and  El  Eco,  New 
York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1926. 
lOp. 

B.  REFERENCES  PERTAINING  CHIEFLY 

TO  MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Arnold.  Frank  R.  “France  as  well  as 
French.”  Educational  Review,  37 :242- 
246,  March  1919. 

Includes  a  list  of  English  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  French  life. 

Deihl,  J.  D.  “Choosing  a  grammar 
for  beginners.”  Modern  Language 
Journal,  2:368-372,  May  1918. 

Sets  up  criteria  for  choosing  a  gram¬ 
mar:  includes  a  score  card. 

Green.  Alexander,  “The  measurement 
of  modern  language  books.”  Modem 
Language  Journal,  10:259-269,  Feb. 
1926. 

In  choosing  a  grammar,  one  should 
consider  its  method,  contents,  originality, 
presentation,  adaptability ;  also  its  author¬ 
ship,  publisher,  aids  for  using  the  book, 
and  mechanical  constmetion. 

Jameson,  R.  P.  Le  Cercle  Fran(;ais. 
162  S.  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio:  R.  P- 
Jameson,  1925.  45p. 

A  valuable  source  of  information. 
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Contains  directions  for  founding  a 
French  club;  suggests  a  model  constitu¬ 
tion,  French  expressions  needed  for 
conducting  routine  business,  programs, 
phrases  useful  in  conversation,  and 
games.  Gives  a  bibliography  of  material 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  French 
civilization. 

Oliver,  Thomas  E.  “Suggestions  and 
references  for  modern  language 
teachers.”  University  of  Illinois  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Vol.  14,  No.  43,  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  No.  18.  Urbana:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  1917.  84p. 

A  very  complete  bibliography  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  teachers  of  French,  Spanish, 
and  German. 

Schinz,  Albert.  “Newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  France:  hints  to  sub¬ 
scribers.”  Modem  Language  Journal, 
5:139-145,  Dec.  1920. 

.A  guide  fon  the  selection  of  French 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Stroebe,  L.  L.  “The  real  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  country.”  Modern  Lang¬ 
uage  Journal,  4:288-294  ;  348-356  ;  407- 
412;  March,  April,  May,  1920;  Volume 
5:38-44^93-101;  Oct.,  Nov.,  1920. 

Van  Horae’s  (Prof,  at  Univ.  of  Ill.) 
Compiled  list  of  high  school  texts  in 
French  used  in  high  schools. 

Suggests  helps  for  teaching  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  geography,  history, 
constitution,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  arts. 

“French  reading  texts.”  (Committee 
report,  by  Thomas  E.  Oliver).  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  High  School  Conference, 
1922.  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin, 
Vol.  20,  No.  29.  Urbana:  University 
of  Illinois.  1923,  p.  318-326. 

Report  of  a  committee  appointed  in 
1921  at  the  Illinois  High  School  Con¬ 
ference.  Contains  an  annotated  bibli¬ 
ography  of  graded  French  texts  for  a 


high  school  course  of  four  years. 

C.  REFERENCES  PERTAINING  CHIEFLY 

TO  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES* 

B  o  V  e  e,  Arthur  G.  “Grammatical 
knowledge  and  reading  ability  in 
French.”  Journal  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  11:204-212,  March  1925. 

Students  trained  in  the  direct  method 
read  for  comprehension  better  than  those 
otherwise  trained. 

Farnham,  C.  “Devices  for  teaching 
oral  French.”  Modem  Language  Jour¬ 
nal,  2:203-214,  Feb.  1918. 

Suggests  games,  pictures,  magazines, 
books,  etc.,  for  use  in  connection  with 
teaching  oral  French. 

Hervey,  W,  A.  “Oral  practice — its 
purposes,  means,  and  difficulties.”  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Journal,  1 :79-88,  Dec. 
1916. 

Offers  a  number  of  helpful  procedures 
for  leaching  oral  French. 

Jiannella,  Amelia  F.  “Flash-cards  in 
French.”  Modem  Language  Journal, 
1 :96-99,  Dec.  1916. 

Points  out  how  flash  cards  may  be 
used  in  conducting  drill  work. 

Kleinpell,  Erma.  “Some  devices  for 
successful  work  at  the  blackboard.” 
Modern  Language  Journal,  1 :295-301, 
May  1917. 

Suggests  many  uses  for  the  black¬ 
board. 

Meras,  A.  A.  “Possibilities  in  a  read¬ 
ing  lesson.”  Modem  Lanuage  Journal, 
1 :10-17,  Oct.  1916. 

Outlines  many  procedures  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  reading  lesson. 

Pattee,  Edith  B.  “The  phonograph  as 

♦The  primary  purpose  of  the  references  un¬ 
der  (C)  is  to  emphasize  available  pupil  activi¬ 
ties.  Methodology  is  a  matter  for  detailed 
consideration  by  the  committee  later  on.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  suggest  desirable  methods 
of  instruction  here. 
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a  medium  of  foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tion.”  School  Review,  31 :604-607,  Nov, 
1923. 

Lists  a  number  of  suitable  records. 

Powers,  Katherine  G.  “Some  ideas 
for  the  teaching  of  French  in  secondar- 
schools.”  Modem  Language  Journal, 
1 :302-307,  May  1917. 

Suggests  numerous  means  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  interest  in  French. 

Roehm,  A.  J.  “The  National  Bureau 
of  Educational  Correspondence.”  Mod¬ 
em  Language  Journal,  10:39-41,  Oct. 
1925. 


Describes  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in 
promoting  international  correspondence. 

Titsworth,  Paul  E.  “Devices  for 
classroom  procedure.”  Modem  Lang¬ 
uage  Journal,  2:68-77,  Nov.  1917. 

Contains  many  helpful  devices  for  oral 
and  written  composition ;  reading ;  gram¬ 
mar  work ;  dictation ;  word  study. 

Warshaw,  J.  “The  utility  of  teaching 
devices.  (Part  II).”  Modern  Language 
Journal,  4:155-170,  Jan.  1920. 

A  valuable  and  very  complete  list  of 
teaching  devices. 
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Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Latin 


The  following  is  an  attempt  to  find 
materials  of  instruction  in  the  field  of 
Latin,  which  will  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  ultimate  objectives  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  as  set  forth  by  this 
Committee.  In  most  schools  of  this 
country  Latin  is  an  elective  study,  since 
it  has  direct  bearing  on  but  a  small  divi¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  main  educational  aims. 
This  division,  however,  is  an  important 
one,  namely  social  communication.  So¬ 
ciety  depends  on  language  as  its  main 
means  of  intercourse.  It  is  “the  tool  of 
understanding.”  Any  study  that  in¬ 
creases  ability  to  understand  and  use  the 
English  langfuage  should  have  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  curriculum.  Latin, 
if  it  be  taught  in  relation  to  English 
is  valuable  for  this  reason.  In  addition 
to  words  of  Latin  origin  which  make  up 
approximately  two  thirds  of  the  English 
language,  there  are  numerous  unchanged 
Latin  words,  phrases,  abbreviations, 
technical  and  semi-technical  terms,  which 
the  average  reader  meets  constantly  in 
current  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books.  An  examination  of  such  reading 
material  has  shown  that  “997  unchanged 
Latin  words  were  found,  exclusive  of 
499  Latin  words  naturalized  as  English, 
with  a  total  number  of  occurrences 
amounting  to  4,513.  Thirty-eight  differ¬ 
ent  Latin  abbreviations  were  found, 
some  of  which  have  been  naturalized  as 
English,  with  a  total  number  of  occur¬ 
rences  amounting  to  11,245.  The  plurals 
of  81  different  Latin  words  were  found, 
with  a  total  number  of  occurrences 
amounting  to  1,391.”* 

*QiairiTuin  of  Sub-Committee,  Miss  Olivia 
Pound,  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


The  use  of  standard  tests  given  to 
several  thousand  Latin  and  non-Latin 
pupils  has  proved*  that  the  former  dis¬ 
tinctly  surpass  the  latter  in  ability  to 
understand  the  Latin  elements  in  English 
reading.  “The  Thomdike-Grinstead 
study,”*  to  quote  further  from  the 
Classical  Investigation,  “based  upon  a 
count  of  over  7,000,000  running  words, 
shows  that  52%  of  the  17,303  English 
words  most  commonly  occurring  in  the 
reading  material  examined  are  of  Latin 
origpn.  Adding  the  words  derived  from 
Greek,  largely  through  Latin,  the  total 
number  of  those  English  words  of  class¬ 
ical  origin  is  63%.” 

The  Thomdike-Ruger  studies*  carried 
on  during  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
based  on  the  results  of  tests  given  to 
several  thousand  Latin  and  non-Latin 
pupils  show  that  the  former  at  the  end 
of  the  second  semester  had  improved  in 
their  knowledge  of  English  words  two 
and  one-half  times  more  than  the  non- 
Latin  pupils  of  the  same  ability.  At 
the  end  of  four  semesters  the  Latin 
pupils  had  increased  their  knowledge  of 
these  English  words  several  times  be¬ 
yond  the  non-Latin  pupils  of  the  same 
ability. 

The  study  of  Latin  will  not  automat¬ 
ically  develop  increased  ability  to  use 
English  correctly.  The  specific  aim  in 
teaching  Latin  must  be  to  choose  such 
materials  and  use  such  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  as  concern  directly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  greater  ability  to  use  English 

^The  Classical  Investigation.  Part  One. 
Princeton,  1924,  Page  41. 

^Ibid.,  page  41. 

®lbid.,  page  42. 

^Ibid.,  page  42. 
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as  a  means  of  social  communication.^ 
These  materials  of  instruction  may  also 
contribute  indirectly  to  some  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  social  objective,  the 
leisure-time  objective  and  the  vocational 
objective.  Latin  can  make  no  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  health  objective. 

The  materials  outlined  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  headings  “first  year 
Latin”  and  second  year  Latin.”  The 
illustrative  material  which  is  presented 
in  this  report  is  merely  tentative.  No 
claim  is  made  that  it  is  necessarily  the 
best  available  material,  nor  that  all  of 
it  has  been  tried  out,  nor  that  it  covers 
the  field  exhaustively. 

In  junior  high  schools  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  at  present  seems  to  be  to  give  pupils 
survey  courses,  which  will  test  their 
ability  and  interest  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  sequential  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  them  intensive 
knowledge  of  a  few  important  funda¬ 
mentals.  In  this  report  the  illustrative 
materials  have  been  so  arranged  that  the 
pupil,  even  though  he  study  Latin  but 
one  semester,  will  have  some  conception 
of  the  importance  of  the  Latin  element 
in  the  English  language,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  customs,  institutions, 
history,  and  famous  characters  of  the 
people  that  used  the  Latin  language. 
The  materials  recommended  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  report  of  the  Classical  Investigation, 
Part  One,  have  been  used  very  largely, 
since  this  work  is  generally  accepted 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
basis  for  the  study  of  Latin  in  high 
schools. 


®  “  .  .  .  The  values  inherent  in  Latin  can 
be  realized  only  by  means  of  lessons  developed 
expressly  to  promote  their  realization  and  by 
making  these  aims  the  conscious  and  deliberate 
purpose  of  every  recitation  and  of  every  as¬ 
signed  lesson.”  Introductory  Lessons  m  Latin 
English,  Mason  D.  Gray,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
1925. 


QUALITATIVE  STANDARDS  FOR 
A  TWO  YEAR  COURSE  IN 
ELEMENTARY  LATIN 
First  Year  Latin 
First  Semester 

I.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVE 
A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
a.  Ability  to  Read  and  Understand  Simple 
Latin  as  Latin.®  Illustrative  Material. 
Latin  Equivalent  in  Dificulty  to  the  Fol¬ 
lowing: 

Ceres  Et  Persephone 

Nunc  unum  Deum  adorant  et  Itali  et 
Britanni.  Sed  olim  Romani  multos  deos, 
multas  deas,  adorabant.  De  deis  Ro¬ 
manis  fabulas  narrabo.  Ceres  erat  dea 
frumenti ;  in  agris  frumentum,  in  pratis 
herbam  curabat.  Flavum  est  frumen¬ 
tum  ;  flavi  errant  Deae  capilli.  Caerulea 
erat  Deae  palla.  Persephone  erat  filia 
Deae.  Ceres  filiam  caram  vehementer 
amabat.  In  insula  Sicilia  Ceres  cum 
filia  habitabat.  Olim  Persephone  in 
pratis  errabat.  Cum  puella  aliae  pullae 
errabant,  nam  locus  herbosus  fuit  gratus 
puellis  laetis.  In  prato  herboso  puellae 
saltabant  et  cantabant.  Multae  rosae, 
multa  lilia,  in  pratis  erant.  Lilia  alba 
puellas  delectabant.  Sed  Pluto,  patruus 
puellae,  Deae  filiam  procul  spectavit  et 
statim  puellam  vehementer  amavit.  Su- 
bito  equos  caeruleos  incitavit  et  per  prata 
properavit,  et  puellam  perterritam  rapta- 
vit.  Turn  Persephone,  “O  Ceres,”  ex- 
lamat,  “ubi  es?  Patruus  meus  filiam 
tuam  ad  inferos  portat.”  Julia.  Maude 
Reed,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1924,  pp.  7-8. 

*“This  means  training  the  pupil  from  the 
first  to  get  the  thought  in  the  Latin  order  and 
directly  from  the  Latin  itself  instead  of  back¬ 
ward  and  indirectly  through  translation.” 
Classical  Investigation,  Part  One,  page  93. 
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b.  Ability  to  Pronounce  Latin  With  Regard 
for  Grouping  and  Phrasing^ 

c.  Knowledge  of  Latin  Word* 

(1.)  Words  most  frequently  used  in 
Latin. 

(2.)  Words  whose  derivatives  are 
most  common  in  English. 

(3.)  Words  necessary  for  progress 
in  learning  the  language.  Illustrative 
material — Latin  root  words  of  special 
value  in  English:* 

annus,  bonus,  cura,  do,  ex,  forma, 
faveo,  gratus,  habeo,  intro,  invito,  liber 
(adj.),  lit t era,  magnus,  maneo,  materia, 
medius,  modus,  moneo,  pareo,  paro, 
parvus,  pendeo,  per  placeo,  planus,  pleo, 
plico,  porto,  prae,  pretium,  probo,  publi- 
cus,  quattuor,  quot,  rota,  sedeo,  servo, 
servus,  signum,  -spondeo,  sto,  studeo, 
sum,  templum,  teneo,  voco,  valeo,  varius, 
video. 

About  200  words  based  on  the  text 
used,  in  addition  to  those  given  above, 
should  be  mastered  during  the  first 
semester. 

d.  Knowledge  of  Inflections” 

(1.)  Nouns  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions.  Illustrative  material — These 
two  declensions  should  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  English  words  which  pre¬ 
serve  the  I^tin  endings: 

First  declension — arena,  aurora,  cor¬ 
nucopia,  inlla,  alumna,  plural  -ae,  vert¬ 
ebra,  -ae,  larva,  -ae.  The  ablative  sing- 

^From  the  beginning  accurate  Roman  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Latin  words  must  be  insisted 
upon  if  the  utmost  value  is  to  be  gained  in  cor¬ 
relating  English  spelling  and  Latin.  The  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  accent  of  Latin  words  should 
be  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  English. 
See  First  Latin,  Victor  E.  Frangois,  1926,  pp. 
XIII,  XVII. 

*From  University  of  Iowa  Sennee  Bulletin, 
Iowa  City,  1925,  Volume  IX,  No.  18.  Page  6. 

•The  suggestions  for  inflections  and  syntax 
follow  the  recommendations  in  Classical  In¬ 
vestigation,  Part  One,  pages  160,  157. 

See  also  First  Latin,  Victor  E.  Frangois, 
1926. 


ular  is  preserved  in  zna,  and  subpoena, 
and  the  ablative  plural  in  gratis.  The 
genitive  singfular  appears  in  arbor  zntae. 
Second  declension  nouns  are  preserved 
in  English  as  follows:  bonus,  circus, 
campus,  animus,  etc.  A  few  preserve  the 
plural  as  well  as  the  singular  nominative : 
alumnus,  -i,  terminus,  -i,  stimulus,  -i, 
etc.  The  ablative  singular  is  found  in 
locomotive.  The  following  words  have 
the  Latin  second  declension  neuter  nom¬ 
inative:  album,,  aquarium,  auditorium, 
gymnasium,  rostrum,  forum,  odium, 
serum,  asylum,  medium,  curriculum, 
etc.  A  few  words  have  both  the  neuter 
nominative  singular  and  plural:  mem¬ 
orandum,  -a,  datum,  -a,  stratum,  -a, 
moratorium,  -a,  etc.  Some  have  the 
plural  ending  only:  impedimenta,  ma- 
teria.^'* 

(2.)  Adjectives  of  the  first  and 
second  declension.  Illustrative  material 
— Sinister^'^  may  be  used  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  survival  in  English  of  a  Latin 
adjective  of  the  first  and  second  declen¬ 
sion. 

(3.)  Formation  of  adverbs  from  ad¬ 
jectives  of  the  first  and  second  declen¬ 
sion. 

(4.)  Pronouns:*®  qtiis,  ego,  tu  is. 
Illustrative  material — The  genitive  of 
qitis  is  found  in  the  English  word, 
quorum.  The  neuter  of  is  is  found  in 
the  abbreviation,  i.e.,  id  est. 

(5.)  Verbs. 

•“After  learning  the  first  and  second  declen¬ 
sions,  pupils  should  be  able  to  detect  such  mis¬ 
takes  as  the  following :  “The  bride  is  an 
alumni  of  the  State  University.”  “High  school 
principals  need  to  spend  more  thought  on  de¬ 
veloping  curriculas.”  “Nobody,”  Stelzle  said, 
“is  in  a  position  to  secure  this  data  quite  as 
well  as  the  newspapers.” 

^^Sinister  became  French  sinestre  and  then 
reverted  to  sinister  in  English. 

••Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
English  preserves  an  accusative  ending  in  him, 
whom,  them. 
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(a.)  Indicative  of  sum  (except  the 
future  perfect).** 

(b.)  Indicative  active  and  passive 
first  and  second  conjugation  (except  the 
future  perfect).** 

(c.)  Imperative. 

(d.)  Infinitives  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  conjugations,  active  and  passive. 

(e.)  Principal  parts  of  selected  verbs 
of  the  first  and  second  conjugation  (see 
illustrative  material  under  c).  Illustra¬ 
tive  material — A  few  Latin  verb  forms 
have  become  naturalized  in  English  as: 
habitat,  tenet,  ignoramus,  veto.  By  the 
abbreviation  N.  B.,  nota  bene,  the  im¬ 
perative  may  be  illustrated. 

e.  Knowledge  of  Syntax 

(1.)  Agreement. 

(a.)  Verb  with  subject. 

(b.)  Adjective  with  noun. 

(c.)  Appositive  with  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun. 

(d.)  Predicate  noun  or  adjective 
with  subject. 

(2.)  Case  uses. 

(a.)  Nominative  as  subject. 

(b.)  Genitive  of  possession  and  other 
adjectival  uses.** 

(c.)  Dative  of  indirect  object. 

(d.)  Accusative  of  direct  object. 

(e.)  Accusative  governed  by  prepo¬ 
sitions. 

(f.)  Vocative. 

(g.)  Ablative  of  means. 

(h.)  Ablative  governed  by  ab,  de, 
ex,  cum,  in.'^ 

f.  Knowledge  of  Latin  Prefixea 

Illustrative  material — o**  (ab,  abs),  away 
from;  as  avert,  abstract.  Ad,^'  to, 
toward  as  admit,  ascribe,  ascent.  Cum}* 

^•The  study  of  the  future  perfect  forms  is 
left  till  the  fifth  semester. 

^♦There  should  be  no  further  classification 
of  the  use  of  the  genitive  case. 

^^There  should  be  no  classification  of  these 
uses,  as  “manner,  accompaniment,’’  etc. 


(con,  col,  cor  co),  with;  as  combine,  col¬ 
lect,  corrupt,  contribute,  co-operate.  De, 
down  from,  about,  concerning ;  as  de¬ 
scend,  deduct,  describe.  Ex,'*  out  of, 
away  from;  as  expatriate.  In,**  in,  into, 
toward;  as  inside,  incline,  illusion,  im¬ 
migrate,  irruption.  Non,  not;  as  non¬ 
sense. 

g.  Knowledge  of  Latin  Suffixes  Mott  Val¬ 
uable  in  Correlating  Latin  and 
English  Spelling*^ 

Illustrative  material  —  (1.)  adjective 
suffixes :  -anus,  -arius,  -icus,  -inus, 

-izms,  signifying  belonging  to,  con¬ 
nected  with;  as  urbanus,  of  the  city; 
litterarius,  ‘of  reading  and  writing’; 
nauticus,  ‘of  a  sailor,’  ‘naval’;  pristinus, 
‘belonging  to  a  former  time’;  captivus, 
‘belonging  to  a  prisoner,’  ‘captive’ ;  -osus, 
full  of,  as  periculosus,  ‘full  of  danger,’ 
‘dangerous, ;  -idus  denotes  a  state,  as 
timidus. 

The  ending  -anus  in  English  becomes, 
through  the  French,  -ain,  as  ‘fountain.’ 
It  appears  also  as  -an,  -ane,  -ian,  as  in 
‘human,’  ‘humane,’  ‘tragedian.’  The  suf¬ 
fix  -arius  becomes  -ary  in  English  as, 
‘contrary,’  ‘arbitrary.’  In  English  the 
suffix  -icus  becomes  -ic,  -ical,  as  ‘cubic,’ 
‘nautical.’  The  ending  -inus  becomes 
-ine  in  English  as  ‘feminine,’  -ivus  be- 

was  used  before  words  beginning  with 
a  consonant,  ab  before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  h,  and  abs  before  t. 

*^In  compounds  of  ad  the  d  was  assimilated 
to  the  following  consonant,  except  before  q. 
It  then  appeared  as  c. 

**CMm  appeared  with  m  before  b,  p,  or  m, 
with  r  before  r,  with  /  before  /,  with  n  before 
other  consonants.  It  appeared  as  co  before 
vowels. 

was  always  used  before  a  vowel  or  /. 
£  appeared  only  before  consonants. 

*®/n  appeared  as  tm  before  b,  m,  p;  as  it 
before  /;  as  ir  before  r. 

^^University  of  Iowa  Service  Bulletin,  Iowa 
City,  May  2,  1925,  Volume  IX,  No.  18,  page  5. 
A  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  suffixes  is 
of  especial  value  in  recognizing  the  meaning  of 
unfamiliar  Latin  words. 
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comes  -ive,  as  ‘active,’  and  -osus  becomes 
-ose,  OT-ous  as  in  ‘grandiose,’  and  ‘copi¬ 
ous,’  from  copia,  ‘plenty’-|— ojmj,  ‘full 
of,’  so  ‘plentiful.’ 

(2.)  Noun  suffixes: 

Diminutives  -ulus  (-ula,  ulutn),  -olus, 
(-ola,  -olum),  -cuius  (-cula,  -culutn), 
-ellus  (-ella,  -ellum),  as  English  gladi¬ 
olus,  ‘little  sword,’  umbrella  ‘little  shade,’ 
Latin,  filiolus,  ‘little  son,’  calculus,  ‘little 
stone.’  This  ending  in  English  became 
-cle,  -cule,  as  ‘ridicule.’  -arium  desig¬ 
nated  a  place  where  objects  are  kept  or 
found  in  abundance,  as  aquarium;  -men- 
tum  (English  -ment)  denotes  the  means 
or  place  ofl  an  action,  as  ornamentum, 
documentum,  ‘proof’  (from  docere,  to 
show)  ;  -ia  is  used  for  forming  abstract 
nouns  denoting  qualities,  as  audacia, 
‘boldness,’  amicitia,  ‘friendship’;  -ura 
(English  -ure)  denotes  a  process  or 
state  of  being,  as  natura,  futura,  cultura 
(from  the  participle  of  colere,  ‘to  culti¬ 
vate’). 

k.  Ability  to  Correlate  Latin  with  English 
Spelling 

Illustrative  material — Laboratory  con¬ 
tains  the  syllable  bor  because  it  is  from 
laborare.  Separate  has  a  instead  of  e  in 
the  second  syllable  because  it  is  from 
separare.  Exhibit  contains  an  h  because 
it  is  from  ex-\-habere  .  The  first  syllable 
of  grateful  is  not  spelled  the  same  as  the 
adjective  “great,”  because  it  is  from  the 
Latin  adjective  gratus.  Island  has  an  s 
in  it  because  it  is  from  insula.  Lincoln 
has  /  in  the  second  syllable  because  it  is 
from  colonia. 

i.  Ability  to  Interpret  Engliah  Word*  by 
Recognizing  Their  Latin  Origin** 

Illustrative  material — Fabulous  is  from 

**For  suggestions  for  a  derivation  note  book 
see  First  Latin,  Victor  R  Francois,  1926,  pp. 
178-179.  For  methods  of  studying  derivatives 
see  Introductory  Lessons  in  English  and  Latin, 
Mason  D.  Gray,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1926,  pp. 
35-38.  41-44,  54-57. 


fabula,  ‘a  story,’  “A  fabulous  monster” 
must  be  one  in  a  story,  not  real.  Pecun¬ 
iary  is  from  pecunia,  ‘money,’  and  so 
should  have  something  to  do  with 
‘money.l  Vital  is  from  vita,  ‘life.’  A 
matter  of  “vital  importance”  may  be  one 
of  ‘life  or  death.’  Impediment  is  from 
impedimentum,  ‘a  hindrance.’  “An  im¬ 
pediment  in  one’s  speech”  is  a  ‘hindrance’ 
to  articulation.  Paucity  is  from  paucus. 
To  have  “a  paucity  of  ideas”  is  the  same 
as  having  ‘few’  thoughts. 

j.  Knowledge  of  Common  Abbreviation* 
and  Latin  Expressions 

Illustrative  material — i.  e.,  id  est ;  e.  g., 
exempli  gratia;  A.  D.,  Anno  Domini;  N. 
B.,  nota  bene ;  ibid,  ibidem ;  etc.,  et 
cetera;  vs.,  versus;  no.,**  numero;  de 
novo,  Deus  Vobiscum,  mea  culpa,  meum 
et  tuum,  ex  officio,  sine  dubio,  vice  versa, 
terra  firma,  summum  bonum,  ante  hel¬ 
ium,  ex  libris,  sine  qua  non,  pro  bono 
publico.** 

Examples ;  “She  wrote  a  glowing  and 
girlish  acceptance  to  which  she  signed 
Nora’s  name,  posted  it  and  set  forth  on 
the,  hunt  for  the  sine  qua  non  of  her 
plan.”  From  “That  Last  Infirmity,”  by 
Charles  Brackett.  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  May  15,  1926;  page  138. 

“Paul  Kegworthy,  the  raggedist  of 
them  all,  with  nothing  to  recommend 
him  but  his  ridiculous  beauty  and  the 
paper  and  wooden  opima  spolia  of  the 
vanquished,  stood  before  them  a  tattered 
Caesar.”  From  “The  Fortunate  Youth,” 
W.  J,  Locke ;  page  33. 

k.  Knowledge  of  Graeco-Roman 
Mythology*® 

*®For  a  more  complete  list  of  abbreviatioas 
see  Elements  of  Latin,  B.  L.  Dooge,  page  383. 

*®For  a  more  complete  list  of  Latin  expres¬ 
sions  see  Elementary  Latin,  M.  L.  Smith,  1920, 
page  277 ;  First  Latin,  Victor  R  Francois, 
1926,  pp.  180-182. 

*^Classic  Myths,  C  M.  Gayley,  Chapters 
VII-XIII. 
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Illustrative  material 

(1.)  The  Gods  of  Heaven,  function 
of  each,  and  emblem;  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
supreme  ruler  of  the  universe;  emblem, 
thunderbolt,  eagle,  aegis.  Juno  (Hera), 
wife  of  Jupiter;  emblem,  the  peacock. 
Minerva  (Athena),  goddess  of  war, 
wisdom ;  emblem,  aegis,  spear,  helmet, 
shield,  serpent,  owl.  Mars  (Ares),  war 
god ;  emblem,  spear,  burning  torch. 
Vulcan  (Hephaestus),  god  of  black- 
smithing  ;  emblem,  the  forge.  Apollo 
(Phoebus),  god  of  the  sun,  medicine, 
music,  poetry,  fine  arts,  prophecy ;  em¬ 
blems,  bow  and  arrows,  laurel  wreath, 
lyre.  Diana  (Artemis),  twin  sister  of 
Apollo,  goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
hunt ;  emblems,  bow  and  arrows,  the 
crescent.  Venus  (Aphrodite),  goddess 
of  love  and  beauty ;  emblem,  the  dove. 
Mercury  (Hermes),  messenger  of  the 
gods ;  emblems,  winged  cap  and  sandals, 
caduceus.  Vesta  (Hesta),  goddess  of 
the  hearth. 

(2.)  Gods  of  earth:  Ceres  (Deme¬ 
ter),  goddess  of  the  harvest;  emblems, 
sheaves  of  com,  poppies.  Bacchus  (Di¬ 
onysus),  god  of  wine;  emblem,  crown 
of  grape  leaves. 

(3.)  Gods  of  the  underworld:  Pluto 
(Hades),  ruler  over  the  dead;  emblem, 
a  black  sheep.  Proserpina  (Persephone), 
wife  of  Pluto;  emblem,  cornucopia  of 
flowers. 

(4.)  God  of  the  waters:  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  emblem,  trident,  dolphins. 

(5.)  A  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
gods  and  their  attributes  makes  more  in¬ 
telligible  a  number  of  English  words,  e. 
g. :  A  person  with  a  jovial  disposition 
is  like  Jove  (from  Jovis,  genitive  of 
Jupiter).  The  cereal  so  commonly 
served  for  breakfast  is  named  for  Ceres. 
Martial  law  is  named  for  Mars,  the 
blood-thirsty  god  of  war.  If  one’s  dis¬ 


position  is  very  changeable,  it  is  called 
mercurial  from  Mercury.  Volcano  is  so 
called  because  Vulcan  was  supposed  to 
have  his  work  shops  in  them.  Nowadays 
when  an  automobile  tire  is  vulcanised, 
the  Roman  god  of  fire  does  part  of  the 
work. 

l.  Knowledge  of  Roman  Hiatory,  Ckarac- 
tera,  Movementa,  Cuatoma  and  Inatitu- 

tiona.  Which  Have  Influenced  the 
Progreaa  of  Mankind.^* 

Illustrative  material : 

(1.)  Italy  and  its  people,  map  of 
Italy. 

(2.)  The  traditions  of  the  founding 
of  Rome. 

(3.)  The  traditions  of  the  seven 
kings. 

(4.)  The  early  republic. 

(5.)  The  spread  of  Roman  power 
over  Italy. 

Collateral  reading  in  the  Story  of 
Ancient  Nations.  W.  L.  Westermann, 
Pages  245-278. 

m.  Knowledge  of  the  Arta,  Cuatoma,  Man- 
nera  and  Occupationa  of  the  Romana 

Illustrative  material: 

(1.)  The  Roman  family  and  its  im 
portance  as  an  element  in  the  state. 

(2.)  The  education  of  children. 

(3.)  The  simplicity  and  purity  of 
family  life,  respect  for  elders,  frugality, 
obedience,  pride  of  ancestry. 

(4.)  The  manner  of  living,  houses, 
servants,  dress,  meals. 

Collateral  reading  in  The  Story  of 
Ancient  Nations,  pages  410,  411 ;  Private 
Life  of  the  Romans,  Preston  and  Dodge, 
pages  1-17,  28-43,  77-105;  Roman  Pri¬ 
vate  Life,  McDaniel,  Chapter  III.  For 
more  detailed  references,  see  Service 
Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  Bulletins, 

*®The  material  in  sections  1,  m,  contributes 
indirectly  to  Section  II,  A.  of  the  social  objec¬ 
tive.  See  Part  III. — Proceedings  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  page  18. 
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Nos.  86.a.  and  63.  Private  Life  of  the 
Romans,  Johnson,  Ch.  I,  IV,  V,  VI, 
VII,  VHI. 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 
ests,  Motives,  Ideals,  Appreciations 

1.  INTEREST  IN  THE  “ROMANCE  OF 

WORDS" 

Illustrative  material ; 

Umbrella  is  from  the  Latin  umber, 
shade  plus  the  diminutive  ending  -ella, 
and  so  means  “a  little  shade.”  Numbers 
are  sometimes  called  digits  because  the 
easiest  way  to  count  is  on  the  fingers, 
Latin  digiti.  A  Minister  is  the  "servant 
(minister)  of  the  Lord.”  A  pastor  is 
“the  shepherd  (pastor)  of  his  flock.”  A 
pagan  was  originally  one  who  lived  in 
the  country,  pagtts.  Since  those  who 
lived  outside  of  town  were  slow  to  adopt 
Christianity,  the  word  came  to  denote 
one  who  was  not  a  Christian.  A  work¬ 
man  who  uses  his  tools  with  dexterity, 
uses  his  “right  hand”  (dexter).  When 
the  villain  in  a  story  is  said  to  “regard 
the  heroine  with  a  sinister  expression,” 
he  is  giving  her  a  “left-handed”  (sin¬ 
ister)  look. 

2.  INTEREST  IN  THE  “ROMANCE  OF 

NAMES" 

Illustrative  material : 

A  very  large  number  of  personal  names 
are  unchanged  from  the  Latin.  Personal 
names  of  early  Romans,  like  names  of 
Indians,  indicated  some  personal  attri¬ 
bute,  for  example:  Augustus,  majestic; 
Julius,  soft-haired ;  Rufus,  red-haired; 
Lucius,  light;  Paulus,  small;  Alma,  fos¬ 
tering;  Barbara,  foreign;  Cecelia,  dim- 
sighted;  Claudia,  lame;  Flora,  flower; 
Portia,  a  late  spelling  for  Porcia,  which 
is  from  porcus,  a  pig.  The  aristocratic 
Portia  was  originally  a  ‘“pig-keeper;” 
Stella,  a  star;  Vera,  truth. 

*^The  material  in  this  section  is  of  indirect 
value  in  the  development  of  ideals. 


3.  IDEALS*’ 

Illustrative  material: 

Roman  characteristics  worthy  of  emu¬ 
lation  today:  Courage:  Horatius  Codes, 
Famous  Men  of  Rome;  Haaren  and  Po¬ 
land,  pages  58-60 ;  Mucius  Scaevola,  ibid, 
l)ages  61-63.  Patriotism:  Cincinnatus, 
ibid,  pages  76-81 ;  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  ibid,  pages  104-113.  Sense  of 
justice:  Camillus,  ibid,  page  76.  Duty 
the  paramount  consideration:  Junius 
Brutus,  ibid,  pages  51-57.  See  also  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  Bul¬ 
letin,  25. 

4.  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  CLASSICAL 
ELEMENT  IN  GOOD  LITERATURE** 

Illustrative  material: 

Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
(the  stories,  “A  Centurian  of  the  Thir¬ 
tieth,”  “On  the  Great  Wall,”  “The 
Winged  Hats”)  ;  The  Golden  Age,  Ken¬ 
neth  Grahame,  (the  stories,  “The  Olym¬ 
pians,”  “The  Argonauts,”  “The  Roman 
Road,”  “Exit  Tyrannu  s,”  Lusisti 
Satis”). 

Examples:  “Dan  said  the  plural  of 
‘dominus’  was  ‘dominoes.’  ”  Puck  of 
Pooks  Hill,  page  133. 

“He  said  no  more  till  we  had  saved  the 
family  gods  (they  were  respectable  house¬ 
holders),  and  then  he  grunted  across  the 
laurels:  ‘Listen,  young  sometimes-one- 
thing-sometimes-another,  in  the  future 
call  yourself  Centurion  of  the  Seventh 
Cohort  of  the  Thirtieth,  the  Ulpia  Vic- 

**This  subdivision  belongs  rather  under  the 
leisure-time  objective  than  under  the  social  ob¬ 
jective.  Since,  however,  the  development  of 
appreciation  of  literature  to  some  extent  influ¬ 
ences  one’s  vocabulary,  the  subdivision  is  in¬ 
cluded  at  this  point.  The  studies  of  King  and 
Bunyan,  “based  on  an  examination  of  reading 
material  found  in  books  commonly  read  by  high 
school  pupils  and  in  contemporary  magazines 
and  newspapers  show  that  pupils  who  progress 
beyond  the  most  elementary  stage  in  their  read¬ 
ing  will  encounter  many  references  and  allu¬ 
sions  of  this  sort.”  Classical  Investigation, 
Part  One,  page  66. 
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trix."  Ibid,  page  137. 

“My  only  engagement  that  afternoon 
was  an  arithmetic  lesson,  and  I  had  not 
intended  to  keep  it  in  any  case;  so  I 
passed  in,  while  he  held  the  gate  open 
politely,  murmuring  *Venit  Hesperus,  ite, 
capellae;  come  little  Kid !’  and  then  apolo¬ 
gizing  abjectly  for  a  familiarity  which 
-(he  said)  was  less  his  than  the  Roman 
poet’s.”  The  Golden  Age,  page  107, 

C.  Development  of  Definite  Mental 
Techniques  in  Memory,  Imagination, 
Judgment  and  Reasoning 

1.  DEFINITE  TECHNIQUE  IN 
REASONING 

Illustrative  material : 

The  teacher  should  have  clearly  in 
mind  Dewey’s*®  analysis  of  a  complete  act 
of  thought  before  attempting  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  reason.  Pupils  should 
be  trained  gradually  (1)  to  recognize  a 
felt  difficulty,  (2)  to  locate  and  define  it, 
(3)  to  seek  for  suggestions  of  a  possible 
solution,  (4)  to  develop  these  by  reason¬ 
ing,  (5)  by  further  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment  to  accept  or  reject  the  suggested 
solution. 

Examples :  When  a  pupil  first  under¬ 
takes  to  learn  the  present  of  a  second  con¬ 
jugation  verb,  he  is  inclined  to  inflect  it 
like  a  first  conjugation  verb.  On  observ¬ 
ing  carefully  the  paradigm  he  recognizes 
a  felt  difficulty.  There  seems  to  be  no 
a  preceding  the  personal  endings.  He 
has  been  taught  to  form  the  present  in¬ 
dicative  of  verbs  by  adding  the  personal 
endings  to  the  present  stem.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  gives  a  possible  solution.  By  try¬ 
ing  it  out  on  several  second  conjugation 
verb  stems,  he  finds  that  the  experiment 
works,  and  he  accepts  it.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  commit  to  memory  a  whole  new 
paradigm,  all  he  has  to  remember  is  to 

**How  We  Think,  John  Dewey,  D.  C  Heath 
and  Co.,  Boston,  1910,  page  72. 


apply  a  rule  already  learned. 

See  also  Introductory  Lessons  in  Latin 
and  English,  Mason  D.  Gray,  pages  96- 
98 ;  Course  of  Study  Monograph,  Latin, 
Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado, 
page  12. 

2.  DEFINITE  TECHNIQUE  IN  JUDGMENT 

a.  Technique  of  Studying  Syntax 

Illustrative  material :  , 

Judgment  in  the  agreement  of  verbs 
with  their  subjects,  adjectives  with  nouns, 
in  the  form  of  nouns  and  pronouns  gov¬ 
erned  by  verbs  and  preposition.  See 
method  suggested  under  section  5.  Also 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  Mason  D.  Gray,  pages  73-78 ;  Course 
of  Study  Monograph,  Latin,  Public 
Schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  page  13  ; 
vice  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  Bul¬ 
letin  p7. 

b.  Technique  of  Studying  Latin  Sentences 

Illustrative  material :  This  technique 
is  gained  through  further  development 
of  the  method  suggested  in  5.  It  re¬ 
quires  : 

(1)  Ability  to  observe  and  compare 
word  forms  and  make  logical  conclusions 
as  to  their  meaning. 

(2)  Judgment  in  disengaging  word 
groups  and  units  of  thought. 

(3)  Suspjended  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  case  endings,  modi¬ 
fiers,  and  the  like. 

See  also  Introductory  Lessons  in  Latin 
and  English,  Mason  D.  Gray,  pages  111- 
114,  129-142;  Course  of  Study  Mono¬ 
graph,  Latin,  Public  Schools,  Denver, 
Colorado,  page  13;  Service  Bureau  for 
Classical  Teachers,  Bulletin  40. 

c.  Development  of  Generalized  Language 

Conception 

Illustrative  material: 

(1)  The  use  of  the  nominative  case 
as  predicate  noun  with  forms  of  the  verb 
to  be,  which  is  found  in  ail  Indo-Euro- 
pjean  languages,  e.  g.,  Latin,  Hie  est  rex; 
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German,  Er  ist  der  Koenig;  French,  II 
est  rod. 

(2)  'The  use  of  a  separate  ending  for 
the  direct  object  of  verbs,  as  him,  whom, 
eum,  quern,  ihm,  wem. 

(3)  The  relationship  of  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  peoples  is  shown  by  such  cognate 
words  as:  Latin,  septem;  Italian,  sette; 
French,  sept;  Spanish,  siete. 

See  also  Lessons  in  Latin  and  English, 
Mason  D.  Gray,  page  74;  Course  of 
Study  Monograph,  Latin,  Public  Schools, 
Denver,  Colorado,  page  40. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and  Useful 
Skills 

I.  THE  HABIT  OF  SEARCHING  FOR  THE 
RIGHT  WORD  TO  TRANSLATE  THE 
LATIN.  OF  WEIGHING  SYNONYMS. 
OF  DISCRIMINATING  BETWEEN 
WORDS. 

Illustrative  material : 

Magnus  means  great,  but  with  imper- 
ium  it  means  important,  with  silentium 
it  means  deep,  with  periculum  it  means 
deadly,  etc.  From  The  Relation  of 
Latin  to  Practical  Life,  Frances  E.  Sabin, 
1913,  page  28. 

2.  INCREASED  UNDERSTANDING  OF 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

Illustrative  material: 

The  use  of  case  endings  to  express 
case  relations  clears  up  the  construction 
following  the  verb  to  be.  It  makes  clear, 
also,  what  is  wrong  with  such  a  head¬ 
line  as : 

CASHIER  UNDER  ARREST 
C.  E.  Marshall,  Papillion,  Taken 
on  Warrant  Issued  Jointly 
for  He  and  Georke. 

3.  The  habit  of  “looking  at  words 
squarely”  in  order  to  observe  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts,*®  of  observing  their  endings 

*®“Each  word  presents  a  challenge  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  problem  to  solve.”  Course 
of  Study  Monograph,  Latin,  Public  Schools, 
Denver,  Colorado,  page  11. 


and  their  relation  to  other  words,  affords 
increasing  accuracy  and  precision  in  their 
use. 

First  Year  Latin 
Second  Semester 

I.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
a.  Increaatng  Ability  to  Read  Latin  a*  Latin 

Illustrative  material : 

Not  fewer  than  twenty-five  pages  of 
continuous  Latin  equivalent  in  difficulty 
to  the  following: 

HORATIO  COCLES 

Romani  alterum  Horatium  memoria 
tenebant  et  in  summo  honore  habebant. 

Post  Romulum  sex  reges  deinceps  in 
urbe  regnabant.  Sed  Tarquinius,  ulti- 
mus  regum,  superbus  et  crudelis  erat. 
Nec  iura  bona  populo  dabat,  nec  civita- 
tem  bene  g^ubernabat.  Itaque  Romani 
Tarquinium  et  Sextum,  Tarquinii  filium, 
crudelem  ferocemque  adolescentem,  ex 
urbe  expulerunt.  “Non  iam,”  inquiunt, 
“Romanis  reges  erunt.  Gives  Romani, 
non  reges,  urbem  civitatemque  regent.” 
Julia,  Maude  Reed,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York,  1926,  page  22. 

b.  Increasing  Knowledge  of  Latin  Words 

( 1 )  Words  most  used  in  Latin  litera¬ 
ture. 

(2)  Words  whose  derivatives  are 
most  common  in  English. 

(3)  Words  necessary  for  progress  in 
learning  the  language. 

Illustrative  material: 

Latin  root-words  of  special  value  in 
English  ;■*  ago,  augeo,  cado,  caedo,  capio, 
caput,  cedo,  cerno,  circus,  cor,  credo, 

“^From  University  of  Iowa  Service  Bulletin, 
Iowa  City,  1925,  Volume  IX,  No.  18,  page  6. 
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curro,  emo,  facio,  finis,  fortis,  fundo  (3), 
genus,  gero,  honor,  intro,  ius,  lego  (3), 
lex,  ligo,  mentor,  merx,  mitto,  munus, 
nosco,  ops,  opus,  ordo,  panis,  pars, 
pendo,  pono,  premo,  quaero,  qtties, 
rego,  satis,  scio,  scribo,  sidus,  specio, 
stringo,  struo,  tendo,  traho,  venio,  verto. 

About  two  hundred  words  in  addition 
to  those  given  above  should  be  mastered 
during  the  second  semester. 

c.  Increa«e(l  Knowledge  of  Latin 
Inflections^^ 

( 1 )  Nouns  of  the  third  declension. 

Illustrative  material : 

The  basis  for  teaching  third  declension 
nouns  should  be  English  words  which 
preserve  some  ending  or  endings  of  that 
declension,  for  example :  apex,  plur, 
apices;  axis,  axes;  basis,  bases;  index, 
indices;  appendix,  appendices;  vortex, 
vortices.  Aborigines  has  the  plural 
nominative  ending.  Vim  has  the  accusa¬ 
tive  singular  ending.  Lapis-  lazuli  and 
legislation  have  the  genitive  singular 
ending. 

A  number  of  English  words  preserve 
the  neuter  endings  of  the  third  declen¬ 
sions,  as:  animal,  omen,  acumen,  speci¬ 
men,  stamen,  bitumen,  opus  (plural 
opera)  genus  (plural  genera),  etc.  In¬ 
signia  has  the  neuter  nominative  plural 
ending.  The  dative  plural  ending  sur¬ 
vives  in  omnibus. 

(2)  Adjectives  of  the  third  declen¬ 
sion  (-t  stems  and  comparatives). 

Illustrative  material: 

The  third  declension  adjective  endings 
which  survive  in  English  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  .Hmile,  docile,  fragile,  par,  tri¬ 
plex. 

(3)  The  formation  of  adverbs  from 


adjectives  of  the  third  declension. 

(4)  The  comparison  of  regular  ad¬ 
jectives. 

Illustrative  material : 

There  are  in  English  many  unchanged 
Latin  comparatives,  such  as:  inferior, 
interior,  junior,  senior,  etc. 

(5)  Pronouns:  qui,  hie,  ille,  ipse. 

Illustrative  material: 

The  genitive  of  qui  survives  in 
quorum.  Ipse  is  found  in  the  common 
Latin  expression,  ipso  facto,  and  hie  in 
hie  facet. 

(6)  Verbs. 

(a)  Indicative  of  the  third  and 
fourth  conjugations  active  and  passive 
(except  the  future  perfect). 

(b)  Imperative  of  all  conjugations, 
present  active  and  passive,  second  singu¬ 
lar  and  plural. 

Illustrative  material : 

The  present  imperative  of  facere  sur¬ 
vives  in  facsimile,  and  the  imperative  of 
recipere  in  recipe. 

(c)  Present  infinitive  active  and  pas¬ 
sive  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjuga¬ 
tions. 

(d)  Perfect  passive  participles  of  all 
conjugations. 

Illustrative  material: 

In  teaching  the  form  and  use  of  the 
perfect  passive  participle  use  English 
adjectives  derived  from  Latin  showing 
what  the  passive  form  becomes  in  Eng¬ 
lish;  e.  g.,  ornate,  immaculate,  complete, 
replete,  finite,  requisite,  polite,  perfect, 
select,  extinct,  succinct. 

(e)  Principal  parts  of  selected  verbs 
(See  sections  c  (3). 

d.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Latin  Syntax’^ 


**These  suggestions  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Classical  Investigation,  Part  One, 
I>age  160-161. 


3*These  suggestions  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Classical  Investigation,  Part  One, 
page  1S8. 
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(1)  Agreement  of  pronoun  with  an¬ 
tecedent. 

(2)  Case  uses: 

(a)  Accusative  subject  of  infinitive. 

(b)  Accusative  of  duration  and  ex¬ 
tent. 

(c)  .Ablative  of  time. 

(d)  Ablative  of  cause. 

(3)  Verb  uses. 

(a)  Present  infinite  in  direct  dis¬ 
course. 

e.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Latin  Prefixes 

Illustrative  material : 

circutn  around _ circumvent 

contra,  against _ contradict 

ob  (oc,  of  op),**  to,  toward,  against 

_ object,  occur,  offend 

re,  back,  again _ reject,  receive 

super,  above _ supervise 

se,  apart - separate 

sub*’'  (sum,  sur,  sue,  suf,  sug) _ 

- submit,  summon,  succumb 

f.  Knowledge  of  Latin  Suffixes 

Illustrative  material: 

The  following  suffixes  are  valuable  in 
helping  pupils  to  recognize  the  meaning 
of  new  Latin  words.  They  also  are 
among  those  of  most  assistance  in  corre¬ 
lating  Latin  with  English  spelling.** 

Noun  suffixes:  -tor  (sor),  Feminine 
-trix,  denotes  the  agent;  as  victor,  vic- 
irix,  English  administrator,  administra¬ 
trix;  or  denotes  an  activity  or  condition, 
as  dolor,  ‘pain,’  furor,  ‘madness’;  -tio 
(sio)  Genitive  -onis,  denotes  on  action  as 
in  process,  as  expeditio,  dissensio;  -men, 
denotes  the  means  or  place  of  an  action, 
as  nomen  (cf.  nosco),  flumen  (fluo). 


**0b  is  commonly  assimilated  before  c,  f,  g, 
and  p,  to  OC-,  of-,  og-,  op-. 

**In  Latin  compounds  it  often  becomes  sum- 
before  m,  sur-  before  r-,  sue-,  suf-,  sug-,  and 
tup-  before  c,  f,  g,  and  p. 

**University  of  Iowa  Service  Bulletin,  Iowa 
City,  1925.  Volume  IX,  No.  18,  page  5. 


Adjective  suffixes:  -alis,  -Uis  (first  i 
long),  -aris,  signify  belonging  to,  as 
Balearis,  ‘belonging  to  the  Balearic  Is¬ 
lands,’  civilis,  ‘civil’  (‘connected  with  the 
state’),  consularis,  ‘consular’  (‘connected 
with  the  consul’) ;  -Uis,  -bUis,  denote 
capacity  or  abUity,  as  fragilis,  ‘fragile’ 
(‘capable  of  being  broken,  cf.  frangert), 
docUis,  ‘docile’  (‘capable  of  being  taught’ 
— cf.  docere). 

g.  Increased  Ability  to  Correlate  Latin  wilk 

English  Spelling 

Illustrative  material: 

Temporary  contains  an  o  because  it  is 
from  tempus,  temporis.  Mission  has  two 
s’s  because  it  is  from  missus.  Accept  is 
from  ad  plus  capio  and  therefore  means 
‘to  take  to,’  ‘to  receive’  (a  thing  offered). 
Except  is  from  ex  plus  capere  and  means 
‘to  take  out,’  ‘exclude,’  ‘omit.’  Affect  is 
from  ad  plus  facere  and  means  ‘to  make 
or  do  to,’  ‘to  influence,’  or  ‘act  on,’ 
Effect  is  from  ex  plus  facere  and  means 
to  ‘make  out  (of),’  ‘to  produce,’  ‘brii^ 
about.’  Imminent  is  from  in  plus  minere 
‘to  project’  or  ‘hang  over,’  so  ‘to  threaten’ 
or  ‘impend.’  Eminent  is  from  ex  plus 
minere,  ‘to  project  out,’  ‘to  be  prominent,’ 
‘distinguished.’  Necessary  has  one  c  and 
two  r’s  because  it  is  from  ne,  ‘not’  and 
the  perfect  of  cedere,  -cess-,  ‘to  go 
away,’  so  ‘something  impossible  to  go 
without.’ 

The  variation  between  -sion  and  -tion 
is  determined  by  the  fourth  principal 
part  of  the  Latin  verb  from  which  the 
word  is  derived ;  e.  g.,  the  fourth  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  peto  is  petitus  and  petition 
ends  in  -tion;  the  fourth  principal  part 
of  verto  is  versus  and  version  ends  in 
-sion.  From  Service  Bureau  for  Class¬ 
ical  Teachers,  Bulletin  74. 

h.  Increased  Knowledge  of  the  Aasistanc* 

of  Latin  in  Understanding  More 
Unusual  English  Words 
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Illustrative  material: 

Rapture  is  from  rapere,  ‘seize,’  ‘seize 
with  delight’ ;  egregious  is  from  egregius 
(e  plus  grex)  ‘out  of  the  (common) 
herd,’  ‘remarkable’;  decapitate  from  de 
plus  caput,  ‘to  behead’ ;  suburbs  is  from 
sub  plus  urbs,  ‘under  the  city,’  because 
the  ancient  city  was  located  on  a  hill  and 
the  outskirts  necessarily  were  at  its 
base. 

i.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Common 
Abbreviations 

Illustrative  material: 

M.  D.,  medicinae  doctor;  P.  S.,  post 
scriptum ;  Rx,  recipe  ex,  ‘take  from’ 
(used  by  pharmacists  at  the  bejc^nning  of 
all  prescriptions) ;  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  Senatus, 
Populusque  Romanus ;  q.  v.,  quod  vide ; 
ult.,  ultimo;  viz.,  vidilicet,  (z  was  once 
used  as  a  symbol  for  etc.)  ;  I.  H.  S., 
Jesus  Hominum  Salvator ;  A.  M.,  artis 
magister:  A.  B.,  Artium  Baccalaureus. 

j.  Increased  Ability  to  Understand  Latin 
Phrases,  Mottoes  and  Quotations 
Met  by  the  Average  Reader 

Illustrative  material : 

Ex  tempore,  e  pluribus  unum,  per 
capita,  post  mortem,  viva  voce,  une  voce, 
omnibus,  fac  simile,  rara  avis,  ave,  Roma 
immortatis,  alea  iacta  est,  semper  hdelis, 
non  compos  mentis,  finis,  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,  lex  terrae,  tempus  fugit, 
sui  generis,  alma  mater,  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae. 

Examples : 

“I’ve  fitted  our  banners  with  S.  P.  Q. 
R.’s, 

Opened  the  temples  of  Neptune  and 
Mars, 

Taught  each  policeman  to  stick  out  his 
beezer 

And  flag  all  the  traffic  with  cries, 

‘Ave  Caesar  1’  ’’ 

— From  “The  Roman  Umpire,”  Wallace 
Irvin,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  July  10, 
1926,  page  40.  “Solitudinem  faicunt. 


pacem  appel-  ap-  anyhow  it  was  a  sol¬ 
itude  and  they  called  it  peace.”  — From 
“He  Grieved,”  Thomas  Beer,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  May  8,  1926,  page  72. 

“But  I’ll  be  the  rarissitna  avis  to  whom 
the  abandoned  nest  will  always  be  the 
prime  object  of  life’s  consideration.” 
“The  Fortunate  Youth,”  W.  J.  Locke, 
page  171. 

k.  Increaaed  Knowledge  of  Graeco-Roman 
Mythology,  Frequent  Reference*  to 

Which  Are  Met  by  the 
Average  Reader 

Illustrative  material : 

Myths  of  heroes:  Hercules,  Perseus, 
Theseus,  Jason,  Orpheus,  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

These  myths  should  be  made  the  basis 
for  explaining  such  expressions  as: 
“The  money  lenders  are  regular  harpies.” 
“Achilles’  heel,”  “The  choice  of  Paris,” 
“An  apple  of  discord,”  “The  Nestor  of 
the  council,”  “Gorgon  locks,”  “to  hector,” 
“an  Herculean  task.” 

Examples:  “Even  the  great  Achilles 
had  a  weak  spot.  The  strongest  man  has 
his  moments  of  weakness.”  From  “Next 
to  Godliness,”  by  Edith  Barnard  Delano, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  May  15,  1926, 
page  19.  “Antaeus-like,  the  contact  with 
success  had  renewed  her.”  From  “That 
Last  Infirmity,”  by  Charles  Brackett, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  May  15,  1926, 
I>age  130. 

l.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Roman  History, 
Characters,  Movements,  Customs,  and  In¬ 
stitutions,  Which  Have  Influenced  the 

Progress  of  Mankind. 

Illustrative  material:  Collateral  read¬ 
ing. 

( 1 )  Struggle  of  the  plebeians  for 


3^Thc  material  in  sections  m,  n,  contributes 
indirectly  to  section  II  of  the  social  objecUve. 
See  Part  III,  Proceeds  of  the  North  Central 
Association,  page  18. 
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equal  rights — The  Story  of  Ancient  Na¬ 
tions,  W.  L.  Westermann,  pages  263- 
268. 

(2)  Struggle  with  Carthage,  ibid, 
pages  279-302. 

(3)  Roman  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranian. 

This  material  should  afford  an  under¬ 
standing  of  such  common  allusions  as 
“A  Fabian  policy,”  “A  dictator,”  “ple- 
bians,”  “Punic  faith,”  “Carthage  must 
be  destroyed.” 

m.  Increased  Knowledge  of  the  Arts,  Cus¬ 
toms,  Manners  and  Occupations 
of  the  Romans 

Illustrative  material:  Collateral  read- 
ing. 

(1)  Methods  of  writing  letters  and 
publishing  books.  Private  Life  of  the 
Romans,  Johnston,  pages  288-298;  Pri¬ 
vate  Life  of  the  Romans,  Preston  and 
Dodge,  pages  36-37, 

(2)  Daily  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Roman  Private  Life  and  Its  Survivals, 
McDaniel,  pages  106-115,  179-185; 

Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Preston 
and  Dodge,  pages  43-56. 

(3)  Amusements.  Private  Life  of 
the  Romans,  Preston  and  Dodge,  pages 
154-157;  Roman  Private  Life  and  its 
Survivals,  McDaniel,  pages  141-167; 
Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  Johnston, 
pages  215-277. 

For  more  detailed  references  see 
Service  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers, 
Bulletin  No.  86  A. 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 
ests,  Motives,  Ideals,  Appreciations 
Illustrative  Material: 

I.  INTEREST  IN  THE  "ROMANCE  OF 
WORDS" 

“To  caper”  came  into  English  through 
the  French  capriole  or  cabriole,  which 
in  turn  is  derived  from  the  Latin  caper, 
a  goat.  So  “to  cajier”  really  means  “to 


jump  about  like  a  goat.”  Oddly  enough 
the  word  “cab”  comes  from  the  same 
source ;  it  is  a  shortening  of  cabriole,  “a 
light  one-horse  carriage,”  “a  run-a-bout.” 
“To  abominate”  is  “to  turn  shuddering 
away  from  an  evil  omen.*'  “To  insult” 
is  “to  jump  on,”  from  insulere.  A 
“supercilious”  person  is  fond  of  lifting 
his  eyebrows  ( supercilium) .  “Irides¬ 
cent”  colors  are  like  a  rainbow,  for  Iris 
was  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 

2.  INTEREST  IN  THE  "ROMANCE  OF 

NAMES" 

The  ending  -caster,  or  Chester  in  ‘Lan¬ 
caster,’  ‘Dorchester,’  ‘Rochester,’  etc.,  is 
from  castra,  camp,  and  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  England. 
The  ending  -ivick  or  wich  in  ‘Warwick’ 
and  ‘Greenwich’  is  from  vicits,  a  village. 
‘Stratford’  gets  its  first  syllable  from 
strata  t^ia,  a  paved  road,  street.  The 
names  of  plants  are  frequently  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  ‘Iris’  is  named 
for  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow ;  ‘Nar¬ 
cissus’  is  named  for  the  mythical  hero 
who  spurned  the  love  of  Echo;  ‘Hya¬ 
cinth’  was  a  beautiful  Laconian  youth 
beloved  of  Apollo;  ‘Gladiolus’  means  ‘a 
little  sword’;  ‘Pansy’  is  from  pensare,  to 
jx)nder,  hence  the  expression  ‘pansies 
for  thoughts.” 

3.  IDEALS’s__chaRACTERISTIC  ROMAN 

VIRTUES  WORTHY  OF  EMULATION 

TODAY 

a.  Integrity:  Curius  Dentatus,  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Latin.  D’Ooge,  pages  112,  114, 

b.  Self  sacrifice:  Mettius  Curtius, 
Easy  Latin,  Scudder,  pages  16-18. 

c.  Collateral  reading :  Coriolanus, 
Famous  Men  of  Rome,  Haaren  and  Po¬ 
land,  pages  64-71 ;  Camillus,  ibid,  pages 
82-97;  Regulus,  ibid,  pages  114-121; 
Scipio  Africanus,  ibid,  pages  122-134. 


®*The  material  in  this  section  is  of  indirect 
value  in  the  development  of  ideals. 
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4.  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  CLASSICAL 

ALLUSIONS  AND  THE  CLASSICAL 
ELEMENT  IN  LITERATURE 

Illustrative  material: 

Dream  Days,  Kenneth  Grahame  (note 
especially  the  stories,  “Dies  Irae,”  “Mu- 
tabile  Semper,”  “A  Departure”).  An¬ 
dromeda,  Charles  Kingsley, 

Examples : 

“Where  the  res  is  angusta,  and  the 
weekly  books  are  simply  a  series  of  stiff 
hurdles  at  each  of  which  in  succession 
the  paternal  legs  falter  with  growing 
suspicion  of  their  powers  to  clear  the 
flight,  it  is  in  the  affair  of  clothes  that 
right  of  succession  tells,  and  ‘the  hard 
heir’  strides  about  the  land  in  trousers 
long  ago  framed  for  fraternal  limbs — 
frondes  novas  et  non  sua  poma" 
“Dream  Days,”  page  251, 

C.  Development  of  Definite  Mental 
Technique  in  Memory,  Judgment, 
Imagination,  Attitudes,  Emotional 
Tones. 

Continuation  of  methods  suggested  for 
the  first  semester  of  first  year  Latin. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and 
Useful  Skills 

Continuation  of  methods  suggested 
for  the  first  semester  of  first  year  I.atin. 

SECOND  YEAR  LATIN 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

I.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

a.  Ability  to  Read  and  Understand  Latin 
at  Latin.  Illustrative  Material — Contin¬ 
uous  Easy  Latin  Equivalent  in  Difficulty 
to  the  Following:®* 


®*This  amount  is  recommended  in  the  Class¬ 
ical  Investigation,  Part  One,  page  146. 


CiNCINNATUS  Is  SUMMONED  FROM  HiS 
Farm  to  Be  Dictator 

Anno  quinquagesimo  secundo  post 
reges  exactos,  cum  exercitus  Romanus 
in  Algido  monte  ab  Aequis  obsideretur, 
senatui  placuit  ut  L.  Quinctius  Cincinna- 
tus  dictator  diceretur.  Is  turn  trans  Ti- 
berim  agrum  quattuor  iugerum  manibus 
suis  colebat.  Ibi,  cum  araret,  ab  legatis 
inventus  est.  qui  rogaverunt  ut  senatus 
mandata  audiret.  Maxime  admiratus, 
uxorem  e  tugurio  togam  proferre  iubet. 
Deinde.  pulvere  ac  sudore  absterso, 
togatus  ad  legatos  procedit,  qui  eum 
dictatorem  consalutant. 

Proxima  nocte  Cincinnatus  ad  Algidum 
montem  exercitum  ducit  atque  ipse  hos- 
tem  obsidet.  Paulisper  Aequi  ancipiti 
proelio  pugnant,  sed  brevi  tempore, 
Omni  spe  deposita,  pacem  petunt.  Eos 
Cincinnatus  sub  iugum  misit.  Sexto 
decimo  die  postquqam  togam  praetextam 
accepit,  dictator^  se  abdicavit  atque  ad 
agrum  suum  rediit. 

Easy  Latin.  J.  W.  Scudder.  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  Boston.  1925. 

b.  Increased  Knowledge  fo  Latin  Words 

(1)  Words  most  frequently  used  in 
Latin. 

(2)  Words  whose  derivatives  are 
most  common  in  English. 

Illustrative  material  —  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  words,  based  on  the  texts  used 
should  be  mastered  during  the  first 
semester.*® 

c.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Inflections 

(1)  Nouns  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
declensions.  Illustrative  material — The 
following  naturalized  English  words 
should  be  the  basis  for  teaching  these 
declensions :  impetus,  status,  censtts, 
impromptu  (ablative),  prospectus,  rabies, 
series,  species,  specie  (ablative),  requiem 

*^Classical  Investigation,  Part  One,  page  157. 
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(accusative),  rebus  (ablative  plur.) 

(2)  Irregularities  in  the  declension 
of  pronominal  and  numeral  objectives. 

(3)  Comparison  of  the  regfular  ad¬ 
jectives,  magnus,  parvus,  multus,  bonus, 
nidus.  Illustrative  material — Note  the 
unchanged  Latin  comparatives  natural¬ 
ized  in  English,  major,  maximum,  minor, 
minimum,  plus,  optimum.  Note  also  the 
many  English  derivatives  from  them. 

(4)  Verbs. 

Subjunctive  of  sum  (except  per¬ 
fect)  ;**  subjunctive  active  and  passive 
of  all  conjugations  (except  perfect) ; 
perfect  infinitive  active  and  passive  and 
future  active  infinitives  of  all  conjuga¬ 
tions;  present  active  and  future  active 
participles  of  all  conjugations,  gerund, 
principal  parts  of  selected  verbs — Illus¬ 
trative  material:  In  teaching  the  form 
and  use  of  the  present  participle  have  the 
pupils  bring  in  from  their  English  read¬ 
ing  sentences  containing  English  adjec¬ 
tives  derived  from  Latin  showing  the 
participle  stem  and  meaning;  e.  g.,  ex¬ 
pectant,  constant,  dominant,  observant, 
resonant,  dependent,  permanent,  rever¬ 
ent,  translucent,  tangent,  incipient,  bel¬ 
ligerent,  consistent,  intermittent,  conven¬ 
ient.  From  Service  Bureau  for  Classi- 
cd  Teachers,  Bulletin  97. 

d.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Syntax 

(1)  Case  uses:  Dative  with  intran¬ 
sitive  verbs  as  these  are  met ;  accusative 
of  place  whether  without  a  preposition; 
ablative  absolute ;  ablative  of  respect. 

(2)  Verb  uses:  Independent  vola- 
tive  subjunctive;  subjunctive  in  clauses 
of  purpose  with  ut  or  ne;  subjunctive  in 
clauses  of  result  with  ut  or  ut  non  sub¬ 
junctive  in  cum-  clauses  of  situation; 
subjunctive  in  indirect  questions ;  se¬ 
quence  of  tenses  as  far  as  needed ;  com- 


♦*This  is  left  until  the  fifth  semester’s  work. 


plementary  infinitive ;  perfect  and  future 
infinitives  in  indirect  discourse. 

e.  Increaaed  Knowledge  of  Latin  Prefixea 

Illustrative  material — ante,  before,  as 
antedate ;  extra,  beyond,  as  extravagant 
(extra  plus  vagare,  ‘to  wander  beyond 
bounds’)  ;  in  (il,  im),  negative,  un-,  as 
incomprehensible,  illegible  (in  plus 
legere,  ‘not  capable  of  being  read’)  ;  inter 
(intro),  between,  among,  as  interrupt 
(inter  plus  rump  ere,  ‘burst  between’), 
introspect  (intro  plus  spicere,  ‘look 
into’) ;  per,  through,  as  perturb  (per 
plus  turbare,  ‘disturb  through  and 
through’)  ;  prae  (pre),  before,  as  pre¬ 
cede  (prae  plus  cedere,  ‘go  before’)  ;  pro, 
before,  for,  in  favor  of,  as  protect  (pro 
plus  tegere,  ‘cover,’  ‘shield’)  ;  post,  after, 
as  postpone  (post  plus  ponere,  ‘place 
behind’) ;  trans,  across,  as  transport 
(trans  plus  portare,  ‘carry  across’). 

f.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Latin  Suffixes 

Illustrative  material — ^The  noun  suffix 
-atus  denotes  officid  position  or  honor; 
as  principatus  (princeps)  chief  com¬ 
mand;  the  verb  suffix  -fico  signifies  to 
make;  as  aedifico,  ‘build,’  amplifko,  ‘en¬ 
large’  (make  larger). 

g.  Increased  Knowledge  of  the  Value  of 
Latin  as  a  Help  in  Spelling 
Troublesome  English  Words 

Illustrative  material — English  words 
derived  from  Latin  verbs  of  the  first  con¬ 
jugation  usually  have  a  before  the  n  of 
the  present  participial  ending  nt,  as  ‘ap¬ 
plicant’;  in  the  second  or  third,  as  ‘evi¬ 
dent’  ;  in  io  and  fourth,  conjugation 
verbs,  ie  as  ‘efficient,’  ‘convenient.’  In 
French  the  ending  of  the  present  partici¬ 
ple  of  verbs,  no  matter  what  the  conju¬ 
gation,  became  -ans,  -ant.  Consequently 
a  few  have  come  into  English,  through 
the  French,  with  this  ending,  as  ‘tenant,’ 
‘servant’  (servire),  ‘descendant.’ 
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See  Service  Bureau  for  Classical 
Teachers,  Bulletin  74. 

h.  Increased  Ability  to  Understand  the 
Significance  of  Ejigiisk  Vv’ords 
of  Latin  Origin 

Illustrative  material : 

Ostentatious,  from  ostendere,  ‘show/ 
‘showing  off’ ;  benediction,  from  bene, 
‘weir  plus  dicerc,  ‘speak/  ‘a  blessing’; 
annihilate,  from  ad  plus  nihil,  ‘reduce  to 
nothing’ ;  suicide,  from  sui,  ‘of  one’s  self’ 
plus  caedere,  ‘kill’ ;  equanimity  is  from 
acquits,  ‘equal’  and  animus,  ‘mind/  so 
‘undisturbed/  ‘level-headed’ ;  recalcitrant 
is  from  recalcitrare,  ‘to  kick  back/  -cal  in 
the  verb  is  from  calx,  ‘heel.’ 

j.  Knowledge  of  Common  Abbreviations: 
A.  M.,  Ante  Merediem;  P.  M..  Post  Me¬ 
ridiem;  Aet.,  Aetatis;  Ad.  Lib.,  Ad  Libi¬ 
tum;  Pb.  D.,  Pkilosophiae  Doctor. 

k.  Increased  Ability  to  Understand  Latin 
Phrases,  Mottoes  and  Quotations  Met 

by  the  Average  Reader 

Illustrative  material : 

Alias,  alter  ego,J  bona  fide,  excelsior, 
ex  port  facto,  habeas  corpus,  status  quo, 
ipso  facto,  morituri  te  salutamus,  mul- 
tum  in  parvo,  ne  plus  ultra,  nulli  secun- 
dus,  per  diem,  per  se,  prima  facie,  pro 
rata  res  gestae,  sine  die,  ultimatum ; 
veni,  vidi,  vici,  vox  populi,  vox  Dei ; 
casus  belli,  pari  passu. 

Examples : 

“What  did  General  Caesar  say 
When  he’d  conquered  the  world  in  his 
own  sweet  way? 

‘Weeny,  weedy,  weeky,’  says  he.” 

— From  “The  Cabinet  of  Doctor  Cal- 
cooly-.”  by  Wallace  Irwin,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  May  15,  1926,  page  5. 

“He  glanced  at  his  watch ;  a  quarter  past 
four  . 

Sic  currit  hora. 

Senator  Borah 


Had  been  at  it  now  for  a  week  or  more. 
Showing  no  sign  that  his  strength 
would  diminish — 

Maybe  by  June  he’d  be  near  the 
finish.” 

—Ibid. 

l.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Graeco-Roman 

Myths  Most  Frequently  Referred 
to  in  Current  Literature 

Illustrative  material :  Stories  of 
lesser  heroes  and  heroines : 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

Belerophon. 

Midas. 

Pandora 

Atlanta 

Philemon  and  Baucis 
Damon  and  Pythius 
These  stories  should  be  made  the  basis 
for  interpreting  such  expressions  as, 
“The  Golden  touch,”  “chimerical,”  “the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charm¬ 
ing,”  “a  fiery  Pegasus.” 

m.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Roman  History 
Characters,  Movements,  Customs,  and 
Institutions,  which  Influenced  the  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Mankind.*^ 

Illustrative  material 

( 1 )  Growth  of  popular  rights :  The 
Gracchi. 

(2)  Civil  War:  Marius,  Sulla, 
Cinna. 

(3)  Downfall  of  the  Republic;  Pom- 
pey,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Crassus,  Cato,  Bru¬ 
tus,  Antony. 

Collateral  reading:  Story  of  Ancient 
Nations,  Westermann,  pages  330-378. 

This  work  should  afford  an  under¬ 
standing  of  such  expressions  as  “rich  as 
Crassus,”  “the  die  is  cast,”  “crossing  the 

^^Material  in  sections  m.  n.  contributes  in¬ 
directly  to  section  II  of  the  social  objective. 
See  Part  111  Proceedings  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association. 

*®Froin  Classical  Investigation,  Part  One, 
page  154. 
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Rubicon,”  “veni,  vidi,  vici,”  “refusing 
the  crown,”  “et  tu  Brute,”  a  “triumvi¬ 
rate,”  ‘‘proscription  lists,”  “hold  a 
trumph.” 

n.  Knowledge  of  the  Arte,  Cuatoms,  Men- 
nera,  and  Occupationa  of  the 
Romana 

Illustrative  material  :** 

Modes  of  travel  and  transportation; 
famous  roads;  triumphal  arches;  Roman 
religion  and  superstitions ;  water  supply ; 
baths,  lighting;  police,  fire  protection. 

Collateral  reading:  Private  Life  of 
the  Romans,  Johnston,  pages  278,  207, 
145 ;  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  Pres¬ 
ton  and  Dodge,  pages  135-153;  Roman 
Private  Life,  McDaniel,  168-177,  101- 
105;  The  Story  of  Ancient  Nations, 
Westermann,  pages  325-327 ;  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities, 
Harper,  page  166  (auguries),  (omens) 
page  1134.  See  also  Service  Bureau  for 
Classical  Teachers,  Bulletin  No.  86A. 

This  work  should  afford  an  under¬ 
standing  of  allusions  to  “Lares  and 
Penaites,”  “oracles,”  “auguries,”  “liba¬ 
tions,”  “the  Appian  way,”  “roads  to 
Rome.” 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 
ests,  Motives.  Ideals,  Appreciations 
Illustrative  Material 

I.  INTEREST  IN  MODERN  SURVIVALS 
FROM  CLASSICAL  TIMES 

a.  The  circus  and  its  procession  (also 
origin  of  the  word  ‘circus’). 

b.  The  stadium — Olympics,  marathon 
race. 

c.  The  calendar. 

d.  Origin  of  our  alphabet. 

e.  Use  of  the  ‘fasces’  as  a  symbol  of 
civic  authority ;  use  of  the  laurel  wreath 


**See  Classical  Investigation,  Part  One, 
page  153. 

*®Of  indirect  value  in  the  development  of 
the  social  and  leisure  time  objectives. 


as  a  symbol  of  victory ;  use  of  the  eagle 
as  a  symbol  of  supremacy;  use  of  the 
masque  as  a  symbol  of  drama ;  use  of  the 
cornucopia  as  the  symbol  of  plenty. 

2.  IDEALS 
Illustrative  material  :** 

Roman  characteristics  worthy  of  emu¬ 
lation  today: 

Frugality;  Cato,  Famous  Men  of 
Rome,  Haaren  and  Poland,  135-140. 

Sense  of  justice;  the  Gracchi.  Ibid 
142-147. 

Devotion  to  family  and  friends;  Cic¬ 
ero.  Ibid.  203-208. 

Love  of  law  and  order;  Julius  Caesar. 
Ibid.  181-202. 

3.  APPRECIATION  OF  CLASSICAL  AL¬ 
LUSIONS.  AND  THE  CLASSICAL 
ELEMENT  IN  LITERATURE 
Illustrative  material: 

Hypatia,  Charles  Kingsley. 

Quo  Vadis,  Sienkiewiez. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Bulwer-Lytton. 

C.  Development  of  Definite  Mental 
Technique  in  Memory,  Judgment, 
Imagination,  Attitudes,  Emotional 
Tones. 

Continuation  of  methods  suggested  for 
the  first  semester  of  first  year  Latin. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and  Useful 

Skills 

Continuation  of  methods  suggested  for 
the  first  semester  of  first  year  Latin. 

SECOND  YEAR  LATIN 
SECOND  SEMESTER 
1.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVES 
A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 
I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
a.  Ability  to  Read  and  Understand  Increas¬ 
ingly  Difficult  Latin,  as  Latin 

Illustrative  material: 

*^Classical  liwestigation.  Part  One,  page 
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Not  fewer  than  thirty-five  pages*^  of 
classical  Latin  equivalent  in  difficulty  to 
the  following: 

Hannibal 

Hannibal,  Hamilcaris  filius,  Cartha- 
giniensis.  Si  verum  est,  quod  nemo 
dubitat,  ut  populus  Romanus  omnes 
gentes  virtute  superarit,  non  est  infitian- 
dum,  Hannibalem  tanto  praestitisse 
oeteros  imperatores  prudentia,  quanto 
populus  Romanus  antecedat  fortitudine 
cunctas  nationes.  Nam  quotiescumque 
cum  eo  congressus  est  in  Italia,  semper 
discessit  sufierior.  Quod  nisi  domi 
dvium  suorum  invidia  debilitatus  esset, 
Romanos  videretur  superare  potuisse. 
Sed  multorum  obtrectatio  devicit  unius 
▼irtutem.  Hie  autem  velt^  hereditate 
relictum  odium  patemum  erga  Romanos 
sic  conservavit,  ut  prius  animam  quam 
id  deposuerit ;  qui  quidem,  cum  patria 
pulsus  esset  et  alienarum  opum  indigeret, 
numquam  destiterit  animo  bellare  cum 
Romanis. 

Nepos,  Lives,  Hannibal,  ch.  I. 

b.  IncreBaed  Knowledge  of  Latin  Words 

Illustrative  material : 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  words,  based 
on  the  texts  used,  should  be  mastered 
during  this  semester,** 

c.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Inflections 

Illustrative  material  ;*• 

Pronouns :  aliquis  and  quisque. 

Verbs:  Irregulai^_  verbs,  possum,  eo, 
fero,  volo,  nolo,  malo. 

Deponent  verbs  of  all  conjugations. 
Future  passive  participle  (gerundive)  of 
all  conjugations.  (In  teaching  the  future 
passive  participle  (gerundive)  use  Eng- 

*^This  amount  is  recommended  in  The  Class¬ 
ical  Investigation,  page  149.  See  ibid.,  for  se¬ 
lected  reading  material. 

**Classical  Investigation,  Part  One,  page 
157. 

**Ibid.,  page  161. 


lish  adjectives  (or  nouns)  derived  from 
Latin  and  showing  the  original  form  and 
meaning;  e.  g.,  Amanda,  memorandum, 
Miranda,  reverend,  addendum,  agenda, 
dividend,  legend,  minuend,  multiplicand, 
referendum,  subtrahend.  From  Service 
Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  Bulletin 
py.)  Principal  parts  of  selected  verbs. 

d.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Syntax^" 

(1)  Case  uses: 

Genitive  of  description. 

Dative  of  reference. 

Dative  of  purpose  as  met  in  reading. 

Dative  of  possessor. 

Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

Ablative  of  description. 

Ablative  with  deponents  as  these  are 
met. 

(2)  Verb  uses: 

Subjunctive  in  a  substantive  volitive 
clause. 

Subjunctive  in  a  relative  clause  of 
purpose. 

Subjunctive  of  anticipation. 

Subjunctive  in  a  cum-clause  of  cause. 

Subjunctive  in  a  subordinate  clause  in 
indirect  discourse.  (In  teaching  the  vol¬ 
itive  and  anticipatory  uses  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive  use  sentences,  preferably  quo¬ 
tations,  illustrating  the  true  subjunctive 
verb- form  in  English,  such  as:  “This 
be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me.”  “Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged.”  “Reprove 
not  a  scorner  lest  he  hate  thee.”  “Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall/"  “My  good  heart  while  he 
live,  and  my  prayers  till  death  do  me 
call/’  “  .  .  .  until  death  do  us  part.” 
From  Service  Bureau  for  Classical 
Teachers,  Bulletin  pyj. 

e.  Knowledge  of  Latin  Prefixea: 

Illustrative  material: 

Bene,  ‘well’;  as  in  benediction,  benefit. 


®®Ibid.,  pages  158-159. 
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Bi,  ‘twice’;  as  biennium. 

Dis,  ‘apart’ ;  as  distract. 

Quadr,  ‘four’;  as  quadruped. 

Retro,  ‘back’;  as  retrograde. 

Se,  ‘from,’  ‘apart  from’;  as  separate. 

Semi,  ‘half’;  as  semicircle. 

Tri,  ‘three’;  as  triangle. 

f.  Knowledge  of  Latin  Suffixea 

Illustrative  material : 

-fer  (from  ferre)  signifies  ‘produc¬ 
ing’  ;  as  pinifer,  ‘pine  bearing.’  This  ap¬ 
pears  in  English  in  such  words  as  ‘coni¬ 
fer,’  also  in  adjectives  ‘oderiferous.’ 

-bundus,  -cundus,  has  the  force  of  a 
present  participle ;  as  temebundus,  ‘trem¬ 
bling,’  iracundus,  ‘wrathful.’  The  ending 
appears  in  the  English  ‘moribund,’ 
‘jocund.’ 

-ulentus,  signifies  ‘fulness’  as  ‘opulen- 
tus.’  This  ending  appears  in  the  English 
ending  -ulent  as  ‘corpulent’  (corpus  plus 
ulentus). 

•atus,  signifies  ‘provided  with’;  as 
‘dentatus’  (‘provided  with  teeth’).  This 
ending  appears  in  English  as  -ate,  ‘stel¬ 
late,’  ‘senate’  (an  official  body  of  old 
men ) . 

g.  Increased  Ability  to  Correlate  Latin 
with  English  Spelling 

Illustrative  material : 

Equivalent  is  from  acquus,  ‘equal’ 
plus  valerc,  ‘to  be  strong,’  or  ‘worth.’ 
So  of  ‘equal  value.’ 

Reference,  has  one  f  and  one  r  because 
it  is  from  refero. 

Recommend,  has  one  c  and  two  m’s 
because  it  is  from  re  plus  commendare. 

Superintendent,  is  from  super  plus 
intendcre,  and  should  therefore  contain 
five  syllables. 

Salary,  is  from  solarium  (originally 
‘salt-money,’  from  scU).  It  therefore  has 
a  in  the  second  syllable. 

Grammar  is  from  grammatica  and  so 
must  have  two  a’s. 


h.  Increased  Ability  to  Correlate  Latin  with 

an  Understanding  of  the  Significance 

of  English  Words 

Illustrative  material: 

Candidate  is  from  Candidas,  ‘white.’ 
Office  seekers  were  wont  to  wear  the 
toga  Candida,  to  show  what  “spotless 
characters’’  they  had. 

Ambition  comes  also  from  Roman 
politics.  Candidates  were  accustomed  to 
‘go  about,’  ambire,  seeking  votes. 

Lunatic.  The  moon,  luna,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  cause  insanity,  so  the  word 
means  to  be  ‘moonstruck.’ 

Exaggerate,  is  from  exaggerare.  ‘To 
pile  up  an  agger,’  ‘a  mound’  or  ‘earth¬ 
work.’ 

Delirium,  is  from  delirare  ‘to  wander 
from  the  furrow’  (lira),  to  be  unable  to 
‘plow  a  straight  furrow.’  It  came  then 
to  have  the  figurative  meaning,  ‘to 
wander  in  mind.’ 

i.  Increased  Ability  to  Understand  Latin 

Phrases,  Mottoes,  and  Quotations  Most 

Common  in  Current  Literature 

Illustrative  material : 

Modus  operand!,  modus  vivendi,  quon¬ 
dam,  Q.  E.  D.,  quod  erat  demonstran¬ 
dum,  sic  passim,  cum  grano  salis,  de 
gustibus  non  disputandum,  Deo  volente, 
fiat,  habeas  corpus,  infra  dignitatem 
(infra  dig.),  nolens  volens. 

j.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Graeco-Roman 

Mythology,  Allusions  to  Which  Are  Fre¬ 
quently  Met  by  the  Average  Reader 

Illustrative  material : 

( 1 )  Myths  of  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses. 

The  Lotus-Eaters. 

The  Cyclopes. 

Circe. 

The  Sirens. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

Calypso. 

The  Phaeacians. 
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Penelope  and  Telemachus. 

(2)  Myths  of  the  wanderings 
Aeneas. 

Flight  from  Troy. 

The  harpies,  Cyclopes. 

The  stay  at  Carthage,  Dido. 

Landing  in  Italy. 

Descent  to  Avernus. 

Struggle  to  found  the  Roman  state. 
This  material  should  be  a  background 
for  understanding  such  allusions  as 
“lulled  by  the  song  of  Circe,”  “between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,”  “a  siren  song,” 
“faithful  as  Penelope,”  “cut  up  a  Dido,” 
“Elysian  fields.” 

k.  Increased  Knowledge  of  Roman  History, 
Characters,  Movements,  Customs  and 
Institutions  Which  Have  influenced  the 
World.*! 

Illustrative  material : 

Founding  the  Roman  Empire ;  Augus¬ 
tus. 

Culture  of  the  Age  of  Augustus ; 
Writers,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Livy, 
Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire, 
Decline  and  fall  of  the  empire. 
Collateral  reading:  The  Story  of 
Ancient  Nations,  Westermann,  pages 
379-461. 

l.  Increased  Knowledge  of  the  Arts,  Cus¬ 

toms,  Manners  and  Occupations 
of  the  Romans 

Illustrative  material: 

( 1 )  Occupations : 

The  army;  Private  Life  of  the  Rom¬ 
ans,  Johnston,  pages  302-303. 

Political  offices ;  Ibid.,  pages  300-301 ; 
307-308. 

The  Law  ;  Ibid.,  pages  301-302. 
Farming;  Ibid.,  page  300;  Private 
Life  of  the  Romans,  Preston  and  Dodge, 


^‘The  material  in  sections  k,  1,  contribute 
indirectly  to  section  II  of  the  social  objective. 
See  Part  III,  Proceedings  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 


pages  105-134;  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Literature  and  Antiquities,  Harper,  page 
46. 

Business ;  Private  Life  of  the  Romans, 
Johnson,  page  307 ;  Private  Life  of  the 
Romans,  Preston  and  Dodge,  pages  149- 
150. 

Professions  and  Trades;  Private  Life 
of  the  Romans,  Johnston,  page  306. 

(2)  Social  life: 

Roman  Private  Life  and  Its  Survivals, 
McDaniel,  pages  116-140;  See  also  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  Bul¬ 
letin  86A. 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  Motives,  Ideals,  Appreciations 

Illustrative  material  :** 

I.  INTEREST  IN  TRAVEL  IN  ANCIENT 
LANDS 

a.  Pictures  of  Famous  Ruins** 

Claudian  aqueducts. 

Roman  forum. 

Colosseum. 

Triumphal  arches. 

Ruins  at  Pompeii. 

Topography  and  Monuments  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome.  S.  B.  Platner. 

Pompeii — Its  Life  and  Art,  Mau  and 
Kelsey. 

b.  Modern  Rome 
2.  IDEALS 

a.  Roman  Characteristics  Worthy  of 
Emulation  Today 

Patient  and  skillful  service;  Augus¬ 
tus,  The  Story  of  Ancient  Nations, 
Westermann,  pages  378-390. 

Self  control  and  equanimity;  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Famous  Men  of  Rome,  Haaren 
and  Poland,  pages  242-253. 

Tireless  energy ;  Constantine,  Fa- 

®*This  material  is  of  indirect  value  in  the 
development  of  the  social  and  leisure-time  ob¬ 
jective. 

*®For  a  complete  list  of  available  pictures, 
see  Latin  Notes  Supplement,  No.  16.  Service 
Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City. 
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tnous  Men  of  Rome,  Haaren  and  Poland, 
pages  254-261. 

3.  APPRECIATION  OF  CLASSICAL  AL¬ 
LUSIONS.  TRANSLATIONS  AND  THE 
CLASSICAL  ELEMENT  IN  UTERA- 
TURE. 

Illustrative  material : 

Tennyson’s  Lotus  Eaters,  Oenone, 
Ulysses,  Tithonus,  To  Virgil,  Longfel¬ 
low’s  Euceladus.  Translation  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  To  Pollio. 

POLLIO 

[Translation  from  the  Messianic 
Eclogue  of  Vergil.] 

“So  the  last  age  of  Cumae’s  seer  has 
come, 

Again  the  great  millenial  aeon  dawns. 
And  from  high  heaven  descends 
The  first-born  child  of  promise. 

The  age  of  iron  in  his  time  shall  cease 
And  golden  generations  fill  the  w'orld. 
For  the  child’s  birth-right  is  the  life  of 
gods. 

He  rules  a  world  his  sire  has  blessed 
with  peace. 

For  thee,  fair  child,  the  lavish  earth 
shall  spread 

Thy  earliest  playthings,  trailing  ivy 
wreaths 

And  foxgloves  red  and  cups  of  water- 
lilies 

And  wild  acanthus  leaves  with  sunshine 
stored. 

At  last  when  stronger  years  have  made 
the  man. 

The  voyager  will  cease  to  vex  the  sea. 
Nor  ships  of  pine  wood  longer  serve  in 
traffic, 

For  every  fruit  shall  grow  in  every  land. 
The  field  shall  thrive  unharrowed,  vines 
unpruned. 

And  stalwart  ploughmen  leave  their  oxen 
free. 

Come  thou  dear  child  of  gods,  Jove’s 
mighty  heir, 


Begin  thy  high  career ;  the  hour  is 
sounding ; 

See,  in  the  dawning  of  a  new  creation 
The  heart  of  all  things  living  throbs 
with  joy! 

Oh!  if  but  life  would  bring  me  days 
enough 

And  breath  not  all  too  scant  to  sing  thy 
deeds; 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  outdo 
the  chant 

Nor  beautiful  Apollo,  lord  of  song.” 
Translated  by  R.  S.  Conway,  1907. 

C.  Development  of  definite  mental 
technique  in  memory,  judgment,  imagi¬ 
nation,  attitude,  emotional  tone. 

Continuation  of  methods  suggested  for 
the  first  semester  of  first  year  Latin. 

D.  Acquiring  right  habits  and  use¬ 
ful  skills. 

Continuation  of  methods  suggested  for 
the  first  semester  of  first  year  Latin. 
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Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  Preston 
and  Dodge;  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
1919. 

Roman  Private  Life  and  Its  Survivals, 
W.  B.  McDaniel ;  Marshall  Jone,  Bos¬ 
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Famous  Men  of  Rome,  Haaren  and 
Poland ;  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  1904. 

Graeco-Roman  Mythology 

Classic  Myths,  C.  M.  Gayley;  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1911. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Language  and  Philology,  R.  G.  Kent; 
Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston,  1923. 

The  Development  of  Language,  Scott 
and  Carr;  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1921. 


Latin  Grammar,  Charles  E.  Bennett; 
Allj-n  &  Bacon,  Boston,  1908. 

The  Romance  of  IVords,  Ernest 

VVeekley;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1912. 

The  Romance  of  Names,  Ernest 

Weekley;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1914. 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Latin  and 
English,  Part  I ;  Mason  D.  Gray,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  1925. 

First  Latin,  Victor  E.  Frangois;  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  Boston,  1926. 

General  Language,  Bugbee,  Dark, 

Parsons,  Green,  Swett,  Williams;  San¬ 
born  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1926. 

Elements  of  Latin,  B.  L.  D’Ooge ; 
Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  1921. 

Elementary  Latin,  M.  L.  Smith ;  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  Boston,  1921. 

Easy  Latin,  Jared  W.  Scudder;  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  Boston,  1925. 

For  a  satisfactory  list  of  books  and 
other  equipment  for  the  teacher  of 

secondary  Latin  see  Latin  Notes  Supple¬ 
ment,  No.  10,  published  by  the  Service 
Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  Teachers 
College,  New  York  City. 
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Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  General  Introduc¬ 
tory  or  Elementary  Science 


In  the  reports  of  other  committees 
certain  attitudes  and  recommendations 
have  been  expressed  both  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  content  of  science 
in  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  this  phase  of  subject  matter  taught. 
For  example,  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  through  its  report  several 
years  ago,  registered  the  conviction  that 
“from  the  standpoint  of  universal  values 
— English,  the  social  studies  and  science 
(including  closely  allied  subjects  in  the 
field  of  practical  arts)  are  regarded  as 
important.’’  This  same  committee  made 
the  specific  recommendation  that  “gen¬ 
eral  science  should  be  offered  for  one 
year, and  should  be  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dents.”  They  also  outlined  a  suggestive 
course  in  general  science  and  designed 
certain  types  of  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  discussion  of  “The  Problem  of 
Health.” 

The  N.  E.  A.  Commission  on  the  Re¬ 
organization  of  Secondary  Education,  in 
its  report  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Science  in  Secondary  Schools  registered 
the  conviction  that  science  teaching  and 
subject  matter  used  in  secondary  schools 
should  be  outlined  in  terms  of  the  seven 
main  objectives  of  education, — namely — 
health,  worthy  home  membership,  voca¬ 
tion,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure 
time  and  ethical  character.  They  also 
indicate  certain  type  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  field  of  general  science, 

‘This  report  is  submitted  by  J.  A.  Clement, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois  and 
L  W.  Webb,  School  of  Education,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. — (This  was  an  earlier  partial 
report,  reprinted  here  in  the  original  form). 


namely, — (1)  combustion,  (2)  water, 
(3)  the  air  and  weather,  (4)  light  and 
its  benefits,  (5)  work  and  energy,  (6) 
magnetism  and  electricity,  (7)  nature’s 
balance  of  life.  Furthermore,  this  same 
committee  refers  briefly  to  the  necessity 
of  presenting  science  in  the  “problem” 
form,  arising  out  of  the  pupil’s  experi¬ 
ence.  The  work  of  the  above  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  recognized  so  far  as  it 
proceeded  in  the  reformulation  of  science 
teaching,  and  of  the  content  of  subject 
matter  in  terms  of  educational  objec¬ 
tives. 

The  North  Central  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Units  and  Curricula,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  carry  forward  the  reorgjan- 
ization  of  secondary  school  subjects  with 
its  chief  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
method  of  approach.  Their  discussion 
involves  a  fourfold  division  of  major 
objectives  in  education,  namely,  health, 
social  activity,  vocational  activity,  and 
leisure  time  activity.  In  the  instance  of 
the  sub-committee  working  in  the  field 
of  science  there  is  no  attempt  in  this 
preliminary  survey  to  go  beyond  the 
field  of  the  first  year,  or,  introductory 
science  of  the  six-year  secondary  school. 
It  is  necessary  to  limit  the  field  thus  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impossibility  of  attempting 
successfully  to  re-cast  immediately  the 
subject  matter  of  all  of  the  sciences 
taught  in  the  secondary  school. 

Furthermore,  great  leeway  relative  to 
the  arrangement  and  order  of  topics 
taught  should  be  allowed,  dependent  upon 
many  varying  conditions  within  respec¬ 
tive  school  systems.  However,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  suggest  that  it  is  essential  to 
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keep  in  mind  the  need  of  some  sequential 
order  or  arrangement  of  subject  matter 
presented.  Otherwise,  chaos  in  teaching 
science  in  secondary  schools  will  be  the 
result.  The  need  for  this  precaution  is 
evidenced  in  making  even  a  cursory  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  numerous  books,  and 
syllabi  that  have  already  been  published 
in  the  field  of  introductory  science.  The 
content  of  subject  matter  is  much  more 
profitably  taught  when  outlined  in  defi¬ 
nite  units  versus  mere  fragments.  Four 
general  comments  bearing  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  committee  are  pentinent  at 
this  point.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  introductory  science  when 
taught  without  practically  any  demon¬ 
stration  or  experimental  work  is  serving 
its  best  purpose  in  terms  of  our  accepted 
educational  objectives,  so  far  as  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  objectives  in  the  lives  and 
experiences  of  the  pupils  is  concerned. 
In  the  second  place,  this  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  at  least  a  total  of  a  year  of 
elementary  science  should  be  offered 
within  the  scope  of  the  junior-senior  high 
school.  The  most  suitable  year  in  which 
it  can  be  offered  must  perhaps  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  local  conditions,  granting, 
however,  that  it  should  be  done  in  the 
ninth  grade  or  below.  In  the  third  place, 
the  content  of  the  material  here  presented 
was  submitted  to  a  limited  number  of 
science  teachers  in  secondary  schools  for 
their  examination  and  criticism.  The 
material  should  be  reacted  to  by  a  large 
number  of  actual  teachers  of  elementary 
sciences  and  the  virtues  and  limitations 
of  both  the  method  of  approach,  and  of 
the  content  of  subject  matter  checked  up 
in  the  light  of  schoolroom  practice.  In 
the  fourth  place  all  of  the  subject  matter 
outlined  below  is  intended  to  be  chiefly 
illustrative,  and  suggestive  rather  than 
final  or  conclusive. 


Introductory  or  elementary  science 
contributes  to  the  different  secondary 
school  objectives  in  varying  proportions. 
It,  however,  no  doubt  contributes  most 
largely  and  directly  to  the  health,  and 
to  the  vocational  objectives.  At  certain 
points  or  in  certain  aspects  it  contributes 
also  to  both  the  social  and  leisure  objec¬ 
tives.  As  is  true  in  other  school  subjects, 
a  certain  amount  of  duplication  of  sub¬ 
ject  matteer,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition  in  the  use  of  this  method  of 
approach  will  appear,  under  the  various 
captions  and  subdivisions  of  knowledge, 
interests,  ideals,  and  habits  or  skills. 
But  again,  this  method  of  approach  must 
not  become  too  stilted  and  sterotyped  in 
its  use. 

1.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Health 

Objective 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 
I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
Illustrative  material : 

a.  Combination  of  elementary  facts 
and  principles  chosen  in  relation  to  the 
more  specialized  later  biological,  and 
physical  sciences  but  with  no  attempt  to 
catalog  them  under  separate,  specialized 
fields,  and  with  no  one  field  dominantly 
represented  by  any  one  specialist’s  inter¬ 
ests  in  science. 

b.  Study  of  nutrients  of  common 
foods :  relative  value  of  foods  in  tissue 
forming  and  body  heating  varieties  of 
diet  as  adapted  to  different  occupations, 
different  ages  of  pupils,  or  to  different 
climatic  conditions ;  fact  pertaining  to 
food  adulterations,  pure  food  laws,  and 
so  forth. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  FUNCTIONING  DI¬ 
RECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPO¬ 
SITIONS  AND  ABILITIES 

Illustrative  material : 

a.  Discussion  of  the  work  of  such 
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men  as  Pasteur,  Kock,  and  other  notable 
personages. 

b.  Study  of  world  plagues,  and  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  means  of  spreading  diseases 
through  insects,  animals,  impure  water 
and  air,  etc. 

c.  Consciousness  of  the  high  correla¬ 
tion  between  bodily  vigor,  a  high  degree 
of  vitality,  and  the  amount  of  work  in¬ 
dividuals  can  do. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  THE  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF  EVERY 
DAY  LIFE 

Illustrative  material : 

a.  Facts  pertaining  to  the  problems 
of  sanitation,  and  the  prevention  of 
diseases,  applicable  to  all  pupils.  Ele¬ 
mentary  study  of  bacteria  of  different 
kinds  ;  bodily  resistance  of  disease  germs ; 
the  spread  of  diseases,  infections  and 
contagions ;  the  prevention  of  diseases 
through  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  regu¬ 
lations. 

b.  Knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  digestive  organs :  diges¬ 
tion  of  starch,  fats,  and  proteids ;  hygiene 
of  eating;  effect  of  excessive  use  of 
condiments,  and  stimulants ;  bodily 
nourishment  through  proper  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

c.  Theory  and  practice  of  “first  aid.” 

d.  Quarantines,  sterilizing,  disinfec¬ 
tion,  etc. 

e.  General  housing  conditions  of  the 
community — pamphlets  of  committees  on 
housing  conditions  in  cities. 

f.  Hygienic  lighting,  ventilating,  and 
heating  of  homes  and  of  all  public  build¬ 
ings  and  industrial  plants. 

g.  Methods  of  destroying  harmful 
bacteria, — heat,  fumigation,  antiseptic, 
solutions,  etc. 

h.  Civic  prevention  of  disease 
through  care  of  streets,  sewerage,  drain¬ 
age,  supervision  of  milk  and  food  supply. 


B.  Developing  Attitudes.  Interests, 
Motives,  Ideals,  Appreciations 

Illustrative  material: 

1.  Adolescent  personal  pride  in  the 
development  of  a  strong  physical  body — 
Concrete  material  should  be  gathered 
from  all  available  sources. 

2.  Study  of  tables  and  charts  based 
upon  thorogoing  medical  inspection  in 
the  schools  and  other  institutions  of  the 
community. 

3.  Health  conditions  in  relation  to 
stagnant  pools,  swamps,  canals,  open 
wells,  garbage  cans,  impure  food,  etc. 

4.  Scientific  care  of  the  sick  in  hos¬ 
pitals  and  sanitariums. 

C.  Development  of  Mental  Tech¬ 
niques  in  Perception,  Memory,  Imag¬ 
ination,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning 

Illustrative  material : 

1.  Ability  to  distinguish  between 
wholesome  and  harmful  fruits,  roots, 
plants,  vegetables,  etc. 

2.  Ability  to  judge  as  to  the  effects  of 
drinks,  narcotics,  foods,  etc. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and  Use¬ 

ful  Skills  in  Living 

Illustrative  material: 

1.  Daily  sanitary  personal  care  of 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  teeth,  throat,  stomach, 
skin,  scalp,  hair,  nails,  etc. 

2.  Regularity  of  habits  in  eating, 
sleeping,  exercise,  relaxation,  and  rest 
periods. 

3.  Skill  in  applying  remedies  for  non- 
critical  ills  and  diseases. 

4.  Practices  of  having  blood  corpus¬ 
cle  and  blood  pressure  tests  made  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  during  adult  life  especially. 

II.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Vocational  Objective 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 
I.  PREPARATORY  TO  OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE 
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Illustrative  material: 

a.  Composite  set  of  elementary  facts 
and  principles  taken  from  all  of  the  so- 
called  differentiated  fields  of  science  for 
study  by  all  pupils. 

b.  Selected  facts  bearing  upon  the 
various  occupations  applicable  to  a  more 
limited  group  of  pupils. 

c.  Representative  types  of  plant  and 
animal  life — flowers,  trees,  fish,  birds, 
etc. 

d.  Chemical  composition  of  air, 
water,  food  stuffs,  etc. 

e.  Qimatic  conditions,  rise  and  fall 
of  temperature,  atmospheric  movements, 
precipitation,  humidity,  etc. 

f.  Familiarity  with  such  apparatus  as 
microscopes,  test  tubes,  balances,  scales, 
etc. 

g.  Energy  and  its  manifestations, — 
water  power,  electricity,  and  electrical 
appliances  such  as  magnets,  motors,  etc. 

2.  KNOWLED-GE  FUNCTIONING  DI¬ 
RECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  ABIUTIES 

Illustrative  material : 

a.  Importance  of  a  preliminary  sur¬ 
vey  of  occupations  based  upon  the 
sciences,  as  for  example  the  dye  indus¬ 
try,  aerial  navigation,  etc. 

b.  Study  of  steel,  rubber,  iron  indus¬ 
tries,  etc. 

c.  Facts  jjertaining  t  o  industrial 
hygiene,  sweat  shop  conditions,  etc. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  CONTROL 
OF  SITUATIONS  OF  EVERY  DAY  LIFE 

Illustrative  material: 

a.  Importance  of  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  leadership  in  vocational  activi¬ 
ties. 

b.  Study  of  desirable  and  undesirable 
working  conditions. 

c.  Study  of  efficient  and  inefficient 
machinery. 


B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests. 
Motives,  Ideals,  and  Appreciations 
Illustrative  material: 

1.  Study  of  representative  personages 
in  different  fields,  such  as  Helmholtz, 
Edison,  Burbank,  etc. 

C.  Development  of  Mental  Tecnniques 
in  Perception,  Memory,  Imagina¬ 
tion,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning 

Illustrative  material : 

1.  Study  of  building  technique,  blue¬ 
prints,  models,  etc. 

2.  Study  of  highway  construction, 
urban  and  rural. 

3.  Training  in  judgment  relative  to 
conductors  and  non-conductors  of  elec¬ 
trical  currents. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and 
Useful  ^ills 
Illustrative  material: 

1.  General  comparison  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  involved  in  skilled  and  non-skilled 
labor. 

2.  Comparison  of  similar  and  dis¬ 
similar  processes  involved  in  various  in¬ 
dustries, — street  car,  railway,  automo¬ 
bile,  aeroplane,  mining,  manufactoring, 
ag^culture  and  lumbering. 

3.  Study  of  saving  of  energy  and 
economy  of  effort  and  increase  of  effici¬ 
ency  through  systematic  routining  and 
routing. 

4.  Comparison  of  scientific  analysis 
of  sugar,  soil,  water. 

111.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Social 
and  Leisure  Time  Objectives 
Combined 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 
I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
Illustrative  material: 
a.  Reading  of  literature,  scientific 
discoveries,  and  contributions  of  scien¬ 
tists — use  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.  in 
field  of  science,  and  travel,  etc. 
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b.  First  hand  observation  of  scientific 
contributions  in  one’s  local  communities, 
and  through  travel,  appreciation  of  con¬ 
trol  of  water  power,  electricity,  etc.  Also 
of  plant  and  animal  conditions  in  na¬ 
tional  parks — use  of  pamphlets  available 
for  distribution  by  various  institutions 
including  publications  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

c.  Use  of  lantern  slides,  and  moving 
pictures  for  appreciation  of  aesthetic 
aspects  of  mountains,  forest  scenes,  etc. 

B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests, 
Ideals,  Appreciations — (omitting  most  of 
the  detailed  subdivisions  gfiven  under  the 
health  and  vocational  objectives,  it  may 
be  urged  that  especial  emphasis  may  be 
placed  upon  the  development  of  attitudes, 
appreciations,  etc.,  with  reference  to  the 
social  and  leisure  objectives,  relative  to 
common  universal  values).  Some  of  the 
previously  suggested  materials  can  be 
used  under  these  last  two  objectives  also. 

In  conclusion  it  is  of  some  moment  to 
discover  that  according  to  the  actual 
practice  of  one  representative  large  high 
school  investi^ted  which  is  presenting 
general  science,  the  following  purposes 
are  listed. 

(1)  Conserving  health. 

(2)  Choosing  a  vocation. 


(3)  Comprehending  the  later  special 
sciences. 

(4)  Preparing  the  pupil  to  co-operate 
more  intelligently  in  civic  welfare. 

(5)  Broadening  the  pupil’s  field  of 
reading,  and  his  leisure  time  enjoyment. 

The  first  semester  deals  with  life’s  nec¬ 
essities — air,  water,  food,  including  cer¬ 
tain  large  units.  Under  the  discussion 
of  air  the  following  seven  subtopics  are 
outlined : 

(1)  The  force  of  air  pressure.  Elx- 
|}eriments  with  air  pump,  bicycle  piunp, 
etc. 

(2)  Measure  of  air  pressure — Ba¬ 
rometer  and  Barograph. 

(3)  Sound  waves — the  ear. 

(4)  Composition  of  air — generating 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  showing  their 
properties. 

(5)  Combustion  and  other  forms  of 
oxidation. 

(6)  Hygiene  of  breathing  organs. 

(7)  Disease  germs  of  the  air.  Body 
defense  against  germs,  avoiding  disease 
through  proper  precautions. 

Whatever  may  be  one’s  reaction  as  to 
the  order  or  treatment  of  the  above  sub- 
topics,  at  any  rate  it  may  be  conceded 
that  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  ap- 
proach  represented  by  the  committee  on 
unit  curricula  is  here  reflected. 
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Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Biology' 


The  course  in  biology  may  be  made  to 
contribute  to  all  the  major  objectives 
stated  by  this  committee.  Under  the 
health  objective  may  be  mentioned  such 
topics  as  the  germ  nature  of  disease,  the 
character  and  purpose  of  sterilization, 
pasteurization,  vaccination,  immuniza¬ 
tion,  the  method  of  energy  production  in 
the  living  body,  the  wise  selection  of 
foods,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  respira¬ 
tion,  of  execretion. 

To  insure  wise  use  of  leisure  the  biol¬ 
ogy  course  may  stimulate  interest  in  such 
hobbies  as  bird  study,  the  use  of  edible 
mushrooms,  insect  collecting,  gardening, 
apiculture ;  it  may  put  the  pupil  in  touch 
with  a  wealth  of  fascinating  reading  such 
as  the  lives  of  noted  biologists,  books  of 
explorations  like  Wallace’s  “Island  Life,” 
Beebe’s  "Gallopagos,  World’s  End,’’ 
Roosevelt’s  “African  Game  Trails.’’ 

The  study  of  biology  may  discover  to 
the  student  his  vocational  interests  and 
aptitudes,  as  in  farming,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  forestry,  floriculture,  anatomy. 
It  may  prepare  the  student  for  certain 
social  relationships.  The  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  the  adjustment  of  the  plant  or 
animal  to  its  environment  are  duplicated 
in  man’s  adjustment  to  his  social  sur¬ 
rounding^.  A  comprehension  of  Mendel’s 
laws  and  their  application  to  human  in¬ 
heritance  is  an  important  aid  in  founding 
a  successful  home. 

Indeed  the  wealth  of  opportunity  is 
frequently  the  undoing  of  the  high  school 
course  in  biology.  Both  text  book  and 
teacher  undertake  so  much  that  nothing 


^This  report  is  submitted  by  Prof.  E.  R. 
Downing,  the  School  of  Education,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 


is  thoroughly  done.  It  would  be  wise  for 
the  teacher  to  select  a  very  few  specific 
things  to  accomplish,  those  that  are 
deemed  more  important  in  a  particular 
community.  These  should  include  cer¬ 
tain  principles  of  biology,  of  maximum 
social  value,  certain  interests  and  appre¬ 
ciative  attitudes  of  mind  that  need  to  be 
established,  certain  habits  of  thought. 
Tests  should  be  devised  and  applied  to 
make  sure  that  these  few  things  have 
been  thoroughly  accomplished. 

1.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  HEALTH  OBJECTIVE 

Immediate  objectives  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  the  above  ultimate  objective 
in  class  room  procedure,  are  as  follows: 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 
1.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
Illustrative  material: 

The  life  history  of  the  fly  and  mos¬ 
quito,  with  a  view  to  starting  a  campaign 
to  rid  the  local  community  of  these  pests. 
Life  history  of  certain  parasites,  like  the 
Hookworm,  Trachina,  etc. 

Knowledge  of  the  common  weeds  so 
as  to  be  able  to  help  eradicate  those  in¬ 
volved  in  hay  fever. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  FUNCTIONING  DI¬ 

RECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DIS¬ 
POSITIONS  AND  ABILITIES 
A  study  of  the  history  of  some  of  the 
great  health  discoveries  in  biology,  and 
of  the  biographies  of  their  discoverers, 
men  like  Harvey,  Lister,  Koch,  and 
Johannes  Mueller. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  CONTROL 
OF  SITUATIONS  OF  EVERY  DAY  UFE 
How  the  principle  of  the  conservation 

of  energy  applies  to  the  developing  of 
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energy  in  plants  and  animals.  The  wise 
selection  of  food  as  an  example  under 
this.  Body  structures  involved  in  frac¬ 
tures,  dislocations,  sprains,  bums,  cuts, 
and  how  to  care  for  such  emergencies. 
Such  projects  as  those  mentioned  above 
will  involve  the  acquisition  of  much 
knowledge  and  its  application  to  prac¬ 
tical  situations. 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 

ests,  Motives,  Ideals  and 
Appreciations 

As  the  laws  or  principles  involved  in 
such  matters  as  listed  under  A  are 
learned,  the  pupil  must  acquire  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  lawfulness  of  nature,  and 
assume  the  attitude  that  he  is  bound  to 
conform  to  such  laws. 

C.  Development  of  Definite  Mental 
Techniques  in  Perception,  Mem¬ 
ory,  Imagination,  Judgment,  and 
Reasoning. 

Such  projects  as  the  fly  and  mosquito 
campaign,  weed  eradication,  since  they 
are  problems  in  the  concrete,  must  give 
drill  in  scientific  thinking,  imagination, 
etc.  Immediate  objectives  B  and  C  will 
be  furthered  by  reading  such  articles  as 
the  Conquest  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Cuba, 
the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  foundation 
in  stamping  out  the  hookworm  in  the 
south,  the  elimination  of  malaria  the 
world  over,  etc. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and  Useful 

Skill 

The  desirable  health  habits  are  listed 
on  several  published  score  cards  and  do 
not  need  detailed  statement  here.* 

II.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  LEISURE  TIME  OBJECTIVE 
A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

*Some  of  these  score  cards  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A.  Health  Habit  Record  of  the  Modem 
Health  Crusader,  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Insti¬ 
tute.  B.  Health  Record,  The  Borden  Co.,  350 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


1.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

a.  A  study  of  the  life  history  of  the 
bee,  pigeon,  chicken,  with  a  view  to  rear¬ 
ing  some  one  of  them  as  a  hobby. 

The  way  in  which  a  plant  grows  and 
the  factors  of  moisture,  light,  heat,  in 
limiting  growth :  this  as  preparation  for 
acquiring  skill  in  gardening.  A  study  of 
some  of  the  fascinating  life  histories  of 
insects,  snails,  ferns,  that  may  lead  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  collector. 

b.  Readings  from  magazines  like: 
Bee  Culture.  Country  Life,  The  Garden 
Magazine,  Outing,  Forest  and  Stream, 
and  from  books  on  some  of  these  desir¬ 
able  hobbies. 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 
ests,  Motives,  and  Ideals 

Selected  readings  from  Thoreau,  Bur¬ 
roughs,  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  J. 
Arthur  Thompson,  and  Faber,  to  catch 
their  attitude  of  contagious  enthusiasm 
and  their  appreciative  point-of-view. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and 
Useful  Skills 

Under  each  specific  objective  that  may 
be  classed  as  a  leisure  time  occupation 
there  will  be  many  desirable  skills.  For 
instance  in  gardening,  one  needs  skill  in 
handling  the  ordinary  tools,  in  soil  prep¬ 
aration,  in  planting,  in  transplanting,  in 
grafting,  budding,  layering,  pruning,  etc. 

III.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

Recognition  of  common  birds,  insects, 
domestic  animals,  wild  flowers,  trees,  gar¬ 
den  plants,  as  preparation  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  taken  up  in  (3)  below. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  DI¬ 
RECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 
DEVELOPING  ABILITIES. 
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Let  the  student  read  some  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins  that  describe  the  work 
in  bird  protection,  the  establishment  of 
bird  reserves,  the  work  of  the  forestry 
department  in  protecting  forests  from 
fire,  in  replanting  de-forested  areas,  in 
the  establishment  of  National  Forests. 
Pamphlets  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog>’ 
that  give  information  on  the  control  of 
insect  j>ests. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  IS  USEFUL  IN 
CONTROLLING  SITUATIONS  OF 
EVERY  DAY  UFE 

The  point  of  view  and  interest  de¬ 
veloped  under  (2)  above,  will  lead  to  a 
study  of  the  habits  of  birds,  with  a  view 
to  utilizing  them  to  keep  in  check  un¬ 
desirable  insects. 

Plant  the  home  grounds  with  trees 
and  shrubs  that  are  attractive  to  birds ; 
to  provide  bird  houses,  baths,  feeding 
shelves,  etc. 

Learn  the  life  history  of  some  common 
insect  friends  and  foes. 

Study  the  relation  of  hawks,  owls  and 
snakes  to  the  control  of  rodent  pests. 

Study  g^mefish  and  their  habits  so  as 
to  be  able  to  restock  local  streams  and 
lakes. 

What  could  be  done  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity  to  reforest  waste  lands. 

In  all  such  studies  the  aim  should  be 
to  secure  a  comprehension  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  principles  involved  and  not 
merely  to  memorize  detailed  facts.  The 
principle  applies  to  many  problematical 
situations. 

B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests, 

Motives,  Ideals,  and  Appreciations 

Books  and  magazine  articles  that  deal 
,  with  the  accomplishments  of  biologists 
in  the  problems  of  human  welfare  will 
be  the  chief  instruments  in  securing 
these  ends.  The  following  titles  are 
suggestive :  —  Locy’s  “Biology  and  Its 
Makers,”  Caldwell  and  Slosson’s 


“Science  Remaking  the  World,”  Clodd’s 
“Pioneers  of  Evolution,”  Davenport’s 
“Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants,” 
Osborn’s  “The  Age  of  Mammals,”  Hul- 
burt’s  “Forest  Neighbors,”  Ingersoll’s 
“Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field,”  Mil¬ 
ler’s  “Four-Handed  Folk,”  Robert’s 
“Watchers  of  the  Trail,”  Job’s  “The 
S|x>rt  of  Bird  Study,”  Seton’s  “The 
Mammals  of  North  .America,”  Har¬ 
wood’s  “The  New  Earth,”  Pack’s  “The 
School  Book  of  Forestry,”  Sargent’s 
“Plants  and  Their  Uses.” 

C.  The  Development  of  Mental  Tech¬ 
niques  in  Perception,  Memory, 

Imagination,  Judgment  and 
Reasoning 

I'he  biology  teacher  who  will  throw 
much  of  her  work  into  problem  and 
project  form  and  who  will  guide  pupils 
in  solving  problems,  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  for  them,  may  hope  to  accomplish 
these  ends.  Why  are  weeds  so  success¬ 
ful?  W’hy  can  you  best  make  a  willow 
whistle  in  the  spring?  What  kinds  of 
trees  do  you  find  grow’ing  along  the  local 
river  valley  ?  How  do  you  make  a  purple 
Martin  house?  What  occupations  are 
the  least  subject  to  vocational  diseases? 
Why  do  ants  carry  sand  into  their 
ground  nests?  Why  does  not  the  up¬ 
stroke  of  a  bird’s  wing  undo  the  lifting 
effect  of  the  downstroke  as  it  starts  to 
fly? 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and  Useful 

Skills 

The  Biology  teacher  may  help  pupils 
to  acquire  ideals  of  accuracy  in  observa¬ 
tion,  clarity  in  expression,  habits  of 
orderliness  in  arranging  data,  of  suspend¬ 
ing  judgment  until  the  evidence  is  ade¬ 
quate.  skill  in  selecting  data  that  are 
pertinent  to  a  problem,  in  presenting 
evidence  in  convincing  form,  in  drawing 
conclusions. 
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FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
QUANTITATIVE  STANDARDS 
The  following  outlines  of  two  units  of 
subject  matter  indicate  how  material 
will  be  organized  when  the  quantitative 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  set  up  to 
determine  how  much  material  and  how 
much  time  will  be  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  qualitative  objectives. 

Health 

Unit  topic — The  Germ  Nature  of 
Disease. 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

1.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 

OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
Some  demonstration  of  such  simple 
animals  as  paramoecian,  amoeba, 
simple  plants  like  pleurococcus,  bacteria, 
to  help  students  realize  how  small  they 
are,  how  simple,  and  yet  that  they  per¬ 
form  the  usual  life  functions.  Exper¬ 
ience  in  growing  molds,  to  get  clear  per¬ 
cepts  of  spores  and  a  realization  that 
these  lowly  forms  reproduce  only  their 
own  kind.  Knowledge  of  various  forms 
of  bacteria,  like  the  bacillus  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  the  jjenumococcus,  the  spirillum 
of  anthrax. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 

DEVELOPING  ABIUTIES 
Read  the  accounts  of  Pasteur’s  experi¬ 
ments  to  demonstrate  that  all  living 
things  come  from  the  same  sort  of  pre¬ 
viously  existing  living  things.  -Repeat 
some  of  Pasteur’s  experiments.  Gain 
familarity  with  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  silk  worm  disease  in 
Southern  France  and  to  the  souring  of 
wine. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  IS  USEFUL  IN 
CONTROLUNG  SITUATIONS  OF 

EVERY  DAY  LIFE 

Let  pupils  look  up  and  report  on  the 
decrease  in  deaths  from  diphtheria  since 
the  discovery  of  anti-toxin,  the  fall  in 


the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  the 
comparative  death  rate  from  small  pox 
among  those  that  have  been  vaccinated 
and  those  who  have  not.  What  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease?  What  are  some  of  the 
common  means  of  contagion?  What  is 
sterilization,  pasteurization?  Why  do 
we  have  isolation  hospitals? 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 

ests,  Motives,  Ideas  and 
Appreciations 

What  is  being  done  in  your  commun¬ 
ity  to  safeguard  the  drinking  water,  the 
milk  supply,  and  food  supplies  in  stores  ? 
What  is  the  work  of  the  local  and  state 
Health  Departments? 

C.  Development  of  Definite  Mental 
Techniques,  Perception,  Memory, 

Imagination,  Judgment  and 
Reasoning 

Have  pupils  graph  some  of  the  data 
in  (3)  above  as  aids  in  presenting  facts 
to  influence  judgements.  Have  pupils 
write  out  a  statement  of  the  proof  that 
many  diseases  are  caused  by  germs  and 
make  it  as  cogent  as  possible,  as  a  means 
of  drill  in  scientific  thinking. 

D.  List  the  Desirable  Personal  Habits 
That  are  the  Chief  Means  of  Avoid¬ 
ing  Communicable  Diseases 

Make  out  a  score  card  so  pupils  can 
record  their  observance  or  lack  of  observ¬ 
ance  of  such  habits  for  a  week  or  two. 
How  shall  we  get  such  habits  across  to 
the  community? 

Worthy  Home  Membership 
Unit  topic — The  Production  of  Better 
Plant,  Animal  and  Human  Stock. 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 
I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
Study  of  the  flower  and  its  parts.  The 
nature  of  fertilization.  Experience  in 
cross-pollinating  such  plants  as  garden 
peas,  nasturtiums.  Observations  on  de¬ 
veloping  eggs.  Watch  tadpoles  grow 
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from  frog  eggs,  silk  worms,  or  other 
insects,  from  their  eggs. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  FUNCTIONING  IN  DE¬ 

VELOPING  DISPOSITIONS  AND 
ABIUTIES 

Read  up  on  the  w’ork  of  Mendel  that 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  his  laws  of 
heredity.  Write  out  a  brief  statement 
of  this  matter  to  make  it  striking  and 
fascinating,  as  if  you  were  doing  it  for 
a  newspaper  article  that  must  attract  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  casual  reader. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  IS  USEFUL  IN 
CONTROLLING  SITUATIONS  OF 

EVERY  DAY  LIFE 

Experiments  with  fruitflies,  garden 
peas,  corn,  or  similar  materials  so  that 
pupils  will  understand  thoroughly  Men¬ 
del’s  Laws.  Through  appropriate  read¬ 
ings,  learn  how  this  knowledge  has  been 
useful  to  man,  (1)  in  the  production  of 
strains  of  wheat  that  will  mature  early 
to  avoid  frosts,  that  will  stand  against 
high  winds,  and  will  mill  satisfactorily; 
in  the  production  of  beets  with  high 
sugar  content ;  of  hogs  that  produce  large 
yields  of  lard,  of  chickens  that  lay  two 
hundred  eggs  or  more  a  year.  (2)  Ways 
in  which  these  laws  have  been  useful  to 
man  in  understanding  human  inher¬ 
itance. 

The  Potency  of  heredity  in  human 
life.  Francis  Galton’s  Studies  of  iden¬ 
tical  twins.  E.  L.  Thorndike’s  mental 
tests  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

A.  The  inheritance  of  physical  char¬ 
acters  in  man. 

(a)  Simple  dominants. 

Brachydactyly,  (  Thumbfingeredness  ) , 

hexadactyly  (six  fingers  and  toes), 
symphalangy,  lobster  claw,  white  fore¬ 
lock,  eye  color  (confused  by  some  sex- 
linkage). 

(b)  Recessives. 

Albinism,  sensitive  asthma,  deaf  mu¬ 
tism. 


(c)  Sex-linked. 

Color-blindness  (red-green)  hemo- 
phila  (bleeders)  eye-color  (partial). 

Inheritance  of  immunity  to  disease. 

B.  The  inheritance  of  mental  char¬ 
acters  in  man. 

(a)  The  probability  as  great  as  for 
physical  characters. 

Pearson’s  measurements  and  correla¬ 
tion  coefficient. 

(b)  Inheritance  of  ability. 

Galton’s  studies  of  the  families  of 

great  English  judges. 

Galton  and  Schuster’s  Noteworthy 
Families. 

Eminent  p>ersons  in  American  Diction¬ 
aries  of  Biography  are  related  in  the 
ratio  of  1 :5 ;  average  men  related  to 
them  in  probable  ratio  of  1  tlOOO. 

Family  of  Charles  Darwin.  Inter¬ 
marriage  of  cousins. 

(c)  Inheritance  of  dysgenic  charac¬ 
ters. 

Max-Jukes. 

Feeble-mindedness,  Martin  Kallikak. 

Inheritance  of  insanity,  epilepsy. 

Burden  of  these  classes. 

500,000  feeble-minded  in  U.  S.  10% 
in  institutions. 

200,000  insane  in  institutions. 

150,000  epileptic. 

165,000  criminals  in  prisons;  30-80% 
feeble-minded. 

80,000  paupers  in  almshouses. 

These  would  be  largely  eliminated  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  primitive 
races. 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 
ests,  Motives,  Ideals  and 
Appreciations 

The  readings  in  connection  with  (3) 
above  will  necessarily  develop  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  Scientists,  of  the 
scientific  method  of  attack  on  problems 
and  will  tend  to  broaden  interests  and 
establish  ideals. 
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.  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Physics* 


Physics  is  a  highly  organized  and 
logically  developed  subject.  Its  materials 
are  highly  traditional.  A  survey  of 
textbooks  commonly  used  in  the  high 
schools  shows  an  unusual  degree  of 
similarity  among  them,  even  to  details. 
An  analysis  of  the  teaching  practice  re¬ 
veals  that  the  teachers  of  physics  de¬ 
pend  almost  entirely  upon  textbooks  for 
their  teaching  materials.  So  traditional 
have  become  the  materials  of  instruction 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  them  that 
there  is  grave  danger  that  many  values 
which  should  and  can  be  contributed  by 
physics  to  the  enrichment  of  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  high  school  pupils  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  omitted. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  for  Re¬ 
organization  of  Secondary  School  Cur¬ 
ricula,  recognizing  that  a  clear  determi¬ 
nation  of  objectives  is  always  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  the  process  of  choosing  curriculum 
materials,  has  devised  a  procedure  by 
the  use  of  which  the  teacher  may  evalu¬ 
ate  his  materials  in  terms  of  objectives. 
The  committee  has  set  up  four  major 
or  ultimate  objectives  of  education  as 
follows :  health,  leisure  time,  social,  and 
vocational. 

To  one  or  several  of  these  objectives, 
the  curriculum  materials  of  any  subject 
should  contribute. 

As  a  second  step,  the  committee 
summarizes  the  immediate  objectives  as 
follows : 

Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 

Development  of  attitudes,  interests, 
motives,  ideals,  and  appreciations. 

'This  report  is  submitted  by  J.  M.  Hughes, 
School  of  Education,  Northwestern  University, 
ind  A.  W.  Hurd,  University  High  School, 
University  of  Minnesota. 


Development  of  definite  mental  tech¬ 
niques  in  imagination,  memory,  judg¬ 
ment  and  reasoning. 

Acquiring  right  habits  and  useful 
skills. 

While  the  objectives  thus  stated  will 
be  accepted  generally  as  constituting 
valid  guides  for  choosing  curriculum 
materials,  the  task  remains  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  actually  to  be  made.  The  sub¬ 
committee  on  physics  has  here  attempted 
to  illustrate  the  procedure  advocated  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Reor¬ 
ganization  of  Secondary  School  Curri¬ 
cula.  We  have  only  tried  to  be  sugges¬ 
tive.  In  no  way  does  the  Committee  de¬ 
sire  to  convey  the  impression  that  this 
report  is  at  all  final.  If  it  aids  in  further¬ 
ing  a  critical  examination  of  physics  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  illustrating  the  use  of  a 
technique  that  may  be  used  in  such  an 
evaluation,  it  can  then  claim  to  have 
served  its  purpose.  The  sub-committee 
working  on  physics  has  illustrated  the 
technique  in  the  choosing  of  qualitative 
materials  which  may  look  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  health,  leisure  time  and 
vocational  objectives.  The  social  objec¬ 
tive  has  not  been  overlooked  because  of 
the  desire  of  the  sub-committee  to  min¬ 
imize  its  importance.  We  realize  that, 
as  re-evaluation  takes  place,  this  objec¬ 
tive  must  find  a  larger  place  in  the  realm 
of  physics  teaching. 

The  sub-committee  has  included  two 
quantitative  units  as  suggestive  of  a 
method  of  selecting  certain  materials  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  a  definite, 
specific,  and  worthy  objective. 

The  following  tentative  outline  with 
incomplete  but  suggestive  list  of  sources 
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of  materials  is  submitted  as  follows: 

I.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  HEALTH  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

a.  Knowledge  of  temperature  and 
its  measurements. 

Illustrative  material: 

Principles  of  heating  and  ventilating 
buildings. 

b.  Knowledge  of  methods  of  heat 

transmission :  conduction,  convection, 

radiation. 

Illustrative  material: 

Cenvection  in  liquids,  ocean  currents, 
winds,  etc. 

c.  Knowledge  of  methods  of  heating 
houses  and  other  buildings. 

Illustrative  material: 

Advertising  material  from  heating 
companies,  e.  g. : 

Mueller  Furnace  Company,  Knoxville, 
.  Tenn. 

Richardson  and  Boynton  Company,  31 
West  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Book  of  .Popular  Science,  The  Grolier 
Society,  New  York  City. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  other  magazines. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

The  Science  Classroom,  December, 
1926. 

Men  engaged  in  installation  of  heating 
plants. 

Inspection  of  school  heating  plants. 

Inspection  of  house  heating  plants. 

Inspection  of  other  heating  plants. 

Visits  to  sales  rooms  dealing  in  heat¬ 
ing  plants. 

Moving  pictures  in  lieu  of  such  visits. 

d.  Knowledge  of  ventilating  systems. 

Illustrative  material: 

Other  material  mentioned  in  “b.” 

Inspection  of  the  school  system. 


The  Science  Classroom,  December, 
1926. 

Experiments  on  ventilation  (convec¬ 
tion  currents). 

Practical  use  of  the  anemometer. 

e.  Knowledge  of  automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  regfulation — thermostats. 

Illustrative  material: 

Advertising  material,  e.  g. :  Minnea¬ 
polis  Heat  Regulator  Company, 

f.  Knowledge  of  heat  insulation  and 
insulating  materials. 

Illustrative  material: 

Advertising  materials  from  firms 
dealing  in  celotex,  cabot’s  quilt,  flax- 
ineum,  etc. 

Controlled  experiments  with  these  in¬ 
sulating  materials. 

g.  Knowledge  of  humidity  and  its 
measurement. 

Illustrative  material: 

“Tycos” — Taylor  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Humidity  devices  in  practical  use — 
school,  home,  business,  observation  and 
consultation. 

Files  of  magazines — See  Readers' 
Guide  and  other  indexes. 

h.  Knowledge  of  the  eye  as  an  opti¬ 
cal  instrument. 

Illustrative  material : 

Materials  in  texts  on  physics  and 
physiology,  on  the  eye,  nearsightedness, 
farsightedness,  apparent  size  of  bodies, 
distance  of  distinct  vision,  etc. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  DI¬ 
RECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 
DEVELOPING  ABILITIES. 

Illustrative  material : 

Winslow,  Public  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Winslow,  Fresh  Air  and  Ventilation. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

The  Book  of  Popular  Science. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  other 
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magazines — See  Readers’  Guide  and 
other  indexes. 

Experimental  determination  of  air 
supply  in  the  physics,  or  other  school 
rooms. 

Keeping  a  record  of  temperature  con¬ 
ditions  over  a  space  of  time. 

Keeping  a  record  of  humidity  deter¬ 
minations  over  a  space  of  time. 

Recording  home  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  conditions. 

Testing  eyes  by  the  use  of  test  charts. 

Testing  ears  by  the  use  of  audiometers 
or  other  devices. 

Testing  color  perception  to  discover 
color  blindness. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  IS  USEFUL  IN 

THE  CONTROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF 
EVERY  DAY  LIFE 

Illustrative  material: 

The  foregoing  materials  in  (1)  and 
(2)  overlap  into  this  field.  In  addition: 

a.  Knowledge  of  whom  to  consult  in 
regard  to  eye  or  ear  defects. 

b.  Knowledge  of  whom  to  consult  in 
regard  to  heating,  ventilating  and  humid¬ 
ification  problems. 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 
ests,  Motives,  Ideals,  and 
Appreciations 

1.  Interest  in  the  significance  of 
heating,  ventilation,  and  humidification 
in  relation  to  health  and  well-being. 

Illustrative  material: 

A  unit  on  this  phase  (See  sample  on 
following  pages.) 

Individual  projects. 

2.  The  attitude  of  following  the  best 
and  most  recent  and  reliable  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  heating,  ventilation  and 
humidification  in  relation  to  health  and 
hygiene. 

Illustrative  material: 

The  unit  mentioned  in  ( 1 )  above 
should  cover  this. 


C.  Development  of  Mental  Tech¬ 
niques  in  Perception,  Memory,  Imag¬ 
ination,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning, 

Such  as 

1.  Technique  of  solving  problems  on 
the  experimental  level. 

Illustrative  material: 

Determining  by  use  of  a  light  bulb 
the  location  of  a  defective  fuse  in  an 
electric  circuit. 

2.  Careful  application  of  principles 
to  the  interpretation  of  physical  pheno¬ 
mena. 

Illustrative  material: 

Explaining  why  water  in  the  upper 
bulb  of  a  cryophorous  freezes  while  re¬ 
maining  in  a  warm  environment. 

3.  Careful  discrimination  between 
good  and  poor  experimental  procedure. 

Illustrative  material: 

Judging  outcomes  in  the  light  of  the 
degree  to  which  variable  factors  were 
controlled  or  uncontrolled. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and 
Useful  Skills 

1.  The  habit  of  attending  to  temjjera- 
ture  regulation  in  the  classroom.  (Prac¬ 
tice  continually.) 

2.  The  habit  of  attending  to  good 
ventilation  in  the  schoolroom.  (Contin¬ 
uous  practice.) 

3.  Skill  in  reading  and  interpreting 
thermometer  readings. 

4.  Skill  in  reading  and  interpreting 
humidity  determinations. 

5.  Skill  in  the  use  of  an  anemometer. 

6.  Skill  in  selecting  heat  insulating 
materials. 

7.  Skill  in  selecting  heating  plants. 

8.  Skill  in  selecting  suitable  humid¬ 
ifying  devices. 

Illustrative  material: 

Materials  found  in  elementary  books 
on  meteorology. 
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FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
QUANTITATIVE  STANDARDS 

The  following  outline  is  confined  to 
the  unit  topic  “Heating  our  homes”  and 
is  suggestive  of  the  way  the  subject 
matter  will  be  organized  when  the  quan¬ 
titative  problem  is  taken  up. 

Health  in  Heating,  Ventilating  and 
Humidifying. 

I.  Exploration  and  motivation. 

A.  Inspection  of  the  school  heating 
and  ventilating  system,  preceded  by  a 
preliminary  account  of  the  various  fea¬ 
tures,  e.  g. : 

1.  Furnaces,  stokers,  provisions  for 
draft. 

2.  Vacuum  pumps,  hot  water  tanks, 
force  boiler  pumps. 

3.  Thermostatic  control  system. 

4.  Air  washers,  air  fans,  and  humid¬ 
ifiers. 

5.  Scheme  of  heating  in  totality. 

6.  Scheme  of  ventilating  and  humid¬ 
ifying  in  totality. 

B.  Presentation  of  points  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  unit, — general  conception  of 
the  unit. 

1.  Purpose  of  ventilation. 

2.  Purposes  of  humidification. 

3.  What  proper  ventilation  is. 

4.  What  proper  heating  is. 

5.  What  proper  humidification  is. 

6.  Relation  of  heating  to  health. 

7.  Relation  of  ventilation  to  health. 

8.  Relation  of  humidification  to 
health. 

9.  Methods  of  heating. 

10.  Methods  of  humidifying. 

11.  Methods  of  ventilating. 

II.  Assignment  of  individual  projects. 

1.  Stoves  in  heating,  ventilating  and 
humidifying. 

2.  Pipeless  furnaces  in  heating,  ven¬ 
tilating  and  humidifying. 

3.  Moist  air  furnaces  in  heating,  ven¬ 


tilating  and  humidifying. 

4.  Hot  water  furnaces  in  heating, 
ventilating  and  humidifying. 

5.  Steam  furnaces  in  heating,  venti¬ 
lating  and  humidifying. 

6.  Wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer  in¬ 
cluding  the  hygrodeik  and  sling  phychro- 
meter. 

7.  Other  forms  of  hygrometers  (spi¬ 
ral  and  hair). 

8.  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  ther¬ 
mometers. 

9.  Thermostats  and  temperature  con¬ 
trol. 

10.  Heat  insulating  materials  and 
their  uses. 

1 1 .  Thermographs. 

12.  Air  washers. 

III.  Problems  for  all  pupils. 

1.  What  standards  of  temperature 
in  the  schools  in  the  winter  are  followed 
in  your  town  ?  Why  were  they  adopted  ? 

2.  What  standards  of  air  supply  arc 
most  generally  accepted? 

3.  What  standards  of  humidity  are 
generally  held  to  be  best? 

4.  How  do  stoves  provide  for  heat¬ 
ing,  ventilating,  and  humidifying? 

5.  How  do  pipeless  furnaces  provide 
for  heating,  ventilating  and  humidify¬ 
ing? 

6.  How  do  moist  air  furnaces  provide 
for  heating,  ventilating  and  humidify¬ 
ing? 

7.  How  do  hot  water  furnaces  pro¬ 
vide  for  heating,  ventilating  and  humid¬ 
ifying? 

8.  How  do  steam  furnaces  provide 
for  heating,  ventilating,  and  humidfy- 
ing? 

9.  How  is  temperature  automatically 
controlled  ?  Explain. 

10.  What  are  the  dangers  of  under¬ 
humidification  ?  Give  authorities. 
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11.  What  are  the  dangers  of  poor 
ventilation  ? 

12.  '  How  many  quarts  of  water  ap¬ 
proximately  should  be  evaporated  per 
day  in  a  six-room,  two-story  house,  ap¬ 
proximately  26x26,  the  average  ceiling 
height  being  8  ft.,  in  order  to  procure 
humidity  of  45%  ?  Consider  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  68°  F.  and  allow  for  a  leakage 
of  5%  of  air  through  doors,  windows, 
etc. 

13.  Describe  clearly  one  method  of 
determining  humidity. 

14.  Assemble  at  least  10  facts  which 
indicate  that  heating,  ventilating  and 
humidification  affect  health. 

15.  Describe  one  method  of  insulat¬ 
ing  houses  to  keep  them  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer. 

16.  Why  is  white  worn  commonly 
in  warm  climates? 

17.  Explain  the  value  of  wool,  fur, 
etc.,  for  clothing  in  cold  climates. 

18.  What  are  air  washers  and  why 
are  they  used? 

19.  How  does  choice  of  fuel  bear  on 
the  question  of  health? 

20.  Compare  gas  and  electric  cooking 
ranges  from  the  standpoint  of  health. 

(The  question  of  the  place  of  such 
material  as  given  above  arises  naturally. 
Is  it  difficult  enough  for  pupils  engaged 
in  the  study  of  physics,  or  should  it  be 
presented  in  General  Science?  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  considerable  confusion 
in  instruction  in  science  due  to  lack  of 
sequence  of  the  various  courses.  There 
is  probably  need  for  a  reorganization  of 
all  the  courses  in  science  for  more  co¬ 
ordination,  unification  and  sequence). 

II.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  LEISURE  TIME  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 


a.  Knowledge  of  the  histories  of  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  preparatory  to 
an  understanding  of  the  place  inventions 
play  in  the  environment  of  man. 

Illustrative  material: 

Hart,  Ivon  B. — Makers  of  Science. 

Popular  Research  Narratives — (the 
more  interesting  of  the  essays  on  inven¬ 
tion). 

Casson,  Herbert — History  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone. 

Cajori,  Florian — A  History  of 
Physics. 

b.  Knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
physical  principles  in  industry. 

Illustrative  material: 

First-hand  experimental  acquaintance¬ 
ship  through  excursions. 

c.  Knowledge  of  the  applications  of 
physical  principles  to  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  devices  which  contribute  to 
leisure,  propaedeutic  to  other  knowledge 
immediately  useful  in  leisure  time  situa¬ 
tions. 

Illustrative  material: 

Descriptions  of  radios  and  phono¬ 
graphs  from  commercial  pamphlets. 

Materials  from  Popular  Science,  Sci¬ 
entific  American. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPO¬ 
SITIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 
DEVELOPING  ABILITIES. 

a.  Knowledge  of  the  lives  of  great 
physicists. 

Illustrative  material: 

James,  Henry,  French  Poets  and  No¬ 
velists.  (Lives  of  the  two  Amperes — 
pp.  153ff.) 

Fahie,  J.  J. — Galileo,  his  Life  and  his 
Work. 

Heath,  Sir  Thomas,  The  Copernicus 
of  Antiquity  (Anstarches  of  Samos). 

Potamian  and  Walsh — Makers  of 
Electricity 
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Crowther,  J.  A. — The  Life  and  Dis¬ 
coveries  of  Michael  Faraday. 

Arago,  Francois — Biographies  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Scientific  Men.  (  Arago ’s  own 
autobiography  is  also  included.) 

Bryant,  W.  W. — Galileo. 

Hart,  Ivon  B. — Makers  of  Science. 

Wheatham,  W.  C.  D. — Cambridge 
Readings  in  the  Literature  of  Science. 

The  Pneumatics  of  Hero  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  (translated  from  the  original  Greek 
filled  with  illustrations  of  experiments 
of  somewhat  magpcal  nature  for  that 
time  with  vacuums.  Very  simple  lang¬ 
uage. 

Physics  has  a  wealth  of  materials  of  a 
most  interesting  nature  of  descriptive  and 
biographical  materials  like  that  illustrated 
above.  The  Committee  connot  attempt 
here  an  exhaustive  list.) 

B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests, 

Motives,  Ideals,  and  Appreciations 

Illustrative  material : 

Bragg,  W.  H. — The  World  of  Sound. 

The  books  found  in  the  Romance  of 
Science  Series  printed  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

For  example — 

Boys,  C.  V. — Soap  Bubbles — Their 
colors  and  the  forces  which  mould  them 
(being  a  substance  of  many  lectures  de¬ 
livered  to  juvenile  and  popular  audi¬ 
ences). 

Darrow,  Floyd  L. — Masters  of  Science 
and  Invention. 

(The  Committee  has  not  analyzed 
physics  in  the  light  of  the  social  objective 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  unspecialized 
vocational  objective  and  the  leisure  time 
objective  considerably  overlap  the  social 
objective.) 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
QUANTITATIVE  STANDARDS 

The  Method  of  Discovery. 

(Illustrative  of  principles  developed 


in  leisure  objectives.) 

Incidents  of  observation  in  the  lives  of 
scientists  which  contributed  to  scientific 
discovery  of  electrical  phenomena. 
(To  follow  after  the  class  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  study  of  electricity.) 

I.  Orientation. 

A.  »The  purpose,  method,  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  observation  in  physics. 

1.  The  functions  of  standards  in  ob¬ 
servation. 

2.  Units — the  function  in  observa¬ 
tion. 

3.  Early  methods  of  observation. 

4.  Scientific  methods  of  observation. 

5.  Illustration  of  incident  (such  as 
Bell’s  observation  of  vibration  in  the 
human  ear  drum). 

II.  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
masters  of  electricity  which  contributed 
to  electrical  discovery. 

A.  The  incidents — (each  student  may 
seek  for  a  reasonable  number). 

1.  The  man. 

2.  The  incident. 

3.  The  contribution. 

Sources — biographical  and  descriptive 
materials  such  as  in  books  of  the  t3rpe 
listed  above. 

III.  Relating  the  incidents  found 
by  the  pupils  to  be  of  most  interest  to 
them. 

IV.  Discussion  of 

1.  The  man. 

2.  The  incident. 

3.  The  method. 

4.  The  significance. 

V.  Discussion  of  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  revealed  by  the  incidents  which 
makes  them  interesting  and  significant. 

III.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  VOCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 
A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

a.  Knowledge  of  the  standards  of 
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measurement. 

Illustrative  material: 

Text  books  are  usually  the  best 
source. 

b.  Ability  to  use  units  of  measure¬ 
ment. 

Illustrative  material: 

Text  books — selecting  the  concrete 
every-day  problems ; — adapting  problems 
to  immediate  environment  such  as 
boards,  doors,  room  dimensions,  height 
of  people,  etc. 

c.  A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
matter  preparatory  to  acquiring  other 
knowledge  fruitful  to  the  performance 
of  one’s  daily  vocations. 

Illustrative  material : 

Study  of  pumps,  brakes,  gas  meters, 
and  the  many  pneumatic  appliances. 
Sources  available — text  books. 

d.  Knowledge  of  the  molecular  theory 
preparatory  to  acquiring  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  temperature  regulations. 

Illustrative  material : 

Study  of  hygrometry,  refrigeration, 
weather  conditions. 

Sources — text  books,  commercial  com¬ 
panies  manufacturing  artificial  refrigera¬ 
tors,  elementary  texts  on  meteorology. 

e.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental,  physical  concepts  as 
density,  specific  gravity,  force,  motion, 
weight,  gravitation,  heat,  temperature, 
energy,  velocity,  sound,  light,  magnetism, 
electricity. 

Illustrative  material: 

Text  books  of  physics  now  on  the 
market. 

f.  A  knowledge  of  applications  of 
physics  in  industry. 

(Visits  to  local  industrial  plants  as, 
city  water  plant,  mills  and  factories, 
electric  power  plants,  weather  bureau, 
etc.) 

Illustrative  material: 


Gibson,  Chas. — Electricity  of  Today. 
Seeley,  Service  &  Co.  (London.) 

Gibson,  C.  R. — The  Romance  of 
Modern  Electricity.  S.  S.  &  C.  (Lon¬ 
don.) 

Lancaster,  M. — Electric  Cooking, 
Heating  and  Cleaning.  Van  Nostrand. 

Corbin,  Thos.  W. — Engineering  of 
Today.  Seeley,  Service  &  Co. 

Winslow — Fresh  Air  and  Ventilation. 
Dutton. 

Popular  Science  Monthly — Every  is¬ 
sue. 

The  Science  Classroom — Published  by 
the  Popular  Science  Co. 

(The  Science  Classroom  is  published 
every  month  and  gives  a  topical  index 
of  articles  published  in  Popular  Science 
and  other  periodicals.  It  gives  lists  of 
books  as  well.) 

Daily  papers,  e.  g., 

Minneapolis  Journal,  Aug.  10,  1924 — 
Filtration  Plant. 

Minneapolis  Journal,  Sept.  27,  1925 — 
New  $2,500,000  Filtration  Plant. 

Minneapolis  Journal,  Jan.  19,  1920. 
City  Water  or  Know  your  Minneapolis. 
(By  J.  A.  Jenson,  Supervisor,  Water¬ 
works  department.) 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  March  10,  1921 
— Purification  Water  Plant  Ready. 

Minneapolis  Journal,  March  7,  1924 — 
City  Water  Taken  from  the  River 
Passes  Every  Purity  Test. 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  Feb.  27,  1924 — 
How  the  New  Filtration  Plant  Will 
Look. 

Other  publications: 

The  Artisan.  Jan.,  1916.  A  Visit  to 
the  Filtration  Plant.  (By  Roy  Pratt 
Smith.) 

Improved  Bulletin.  Nov.  23,  1918. 
Engineer  says  Minneapolis  has  finest 
filter  plant  in  the  world. 

Waterworks  Department,  City  of 
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Minneapolis.  Booklet — A  brief  histor¬ 
ical  sketch  and  a  description  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  water  works.  (By  J.  A.  Jensen, 
Supervisor,  Waterworks  Department.) 
Jan.  1920. 

Filtration  Plant  Engineer.  Booklet. 
— ^A  brief  historical  sketch  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  process  of  filtration.  (By 
A.  F,  Mellon,  Engineer.)  May,  1924. 

(These  references  from  papers  and 
booklets  were  listed  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Foreid,  in  training  for  the  teaching  of 
physics  and  were  in  folders  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Central  Public  Library,  Tech¬ 
nical  Room,  for  the  use  of  students.) 

(Further  material,  also  listed  by  Mr. 
Foreid,  follows  on  the  subject  of  water 
power.) 

Secor,  H.  W. — How  to  compute  the 
horse  power  of  streams  and  build  water 
wheels.  Electrical  Experimenter.  July, 
1920. 

Blasingame,  R.  V. — Methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  a  stream’s  capacity  for  power 
development.  American  Miller.  Sept. 
1,  1921. 

Miller,  J.  M. — How  Ford  talks  white 
coal.  Nation's  Business.  March,  1924. 

Steinmetz,  Chas.  P. — Water  power’s 
part  in  the  nation.  American  Contractor. 
August  11,  1923;  Sept.  1,  1923. 

Wells,  P.  P. — Our  federal  power 
policy.  Survey.  March  1,  1924. 

McClung,  Littell. — The  hydro-electric 
era  is  here.  Illustrated  World.  Nov., 
1922. 

Steinmetz,  Chas.  P. — How  our  power 
resources  must  be  developed.  Commer¬ 
cial  West.  August  19,  1922. 

Simpson,  E.  H. — Harnessing  Grass¬ 
hopper  Glacier.  The  DuPont  Magazine. 
March,  1924. 

Pamley,  J.  W. — State  resources  and 
hydro-electric  development.  Improve¬ 
ment  Bulletin,  August  26,  1922. 


Huntley,  Chas.  H. — Getting  power 
and  saving  coal.  American  Industries. 
January,  1922. 

Other  references  from  Electrical 
World,  January  5,  1924;  Improvement 
Bulletin,  December  30,  1922 ;  American 
Industries,  January,  1922;  Commercial 
West,  Feb.  18,  1922;  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1925,  F.  B.  1430;  Com¬ 
mercial  Monthly,  March,  1922 ;  Eco¬ 
nomic  World,  March  18,  1922. 

g.  A  knowledge  of  personnel  in  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns ;  e.  g.  telephone,  elec¬ 
tric  power,  etc. 

Illustrative  material : 

(This  knowledge  can  best  be  obtained 
by  the  visits  to  these  industrial  concerns 
and  conferences  with  those  in  a  position 
to  give  the  information  desired.  Many 
concerns  have  printed  matter  of  value.) 

2.  KNOWLEDG-E  FUNCTIONING  DI- 

RECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  ABILITIES 

a.  Knowledge  of  the  work  of  leading 
men  in  the  field  of  physics. 

Illustrative  material: 

Descriptions  of  the  work  of  leading 
men  in  the  field  of  physics  such  as  Pas¬ 
cal,  Galileo,  Newton,  Lord  Kelvin,  Watt, 
Faraday,  Franklin,  Ampere,  Ohm, 
Henry,  Helmholtz,  Hertz,  Curie,  Michel- 
son,  Einstein. 

Sources:  Biographical  materials  such 
as  found  in  books  similar  in  purpose  to: 

Casson,  Herbert — History  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone. 

Potomian  and  Walsh — Makers  of 
Electricity. 

Cajori,  Florian — A  History  of  Physics. 

(See  Index  for  names  of  men  whose 
biographies  are  desired.) 

Science  Magazines.  (See  Benjamin 
Franklin,  First  Great  Experimenter. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  November, 
1926.) 
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b.  Knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
work  and  the  measurement  of  accom¬ 
plishment  as  a  means  of  interpreting  an 
universal  law  through  an  understanding 
of  its  applications  to  the  countless  degree 
in  which  it  is  found  in  one’s  daily  un¬ 
specialized  vocational  environment. 

Illustrative  material: 

Materials  should  be  exploratory,  utiliz¬ 
ing  text  books,  surveys  of  the  school  and 
the  factories  in  the  community  and  the 
science  magazines. 

c.  Knowledge  of  certain  activities  of 
salesmanship. 

Illustrative  material: 

Field  of  electrical  appliances,  scales, 
lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  projecting 
apparatus,  advertising  material,  book¬ 
lets,  pamphlets,  etc.,  representative 
models  of  various  physical  devices,  such 
as  pumps,  airplanes,  engines,  etc.  Dia¬ 
graming  and  blue-print  work  by  the 
pupils ;  composition  work  explaining 
physical  processes ;  statistical  compila¬ 
tions  dealing  with  physical  data;  graph 
work,  and  the  like.  Activities  are  in¬ 
cluded  here  in  the  suggested  materials 
that  the  knowledge  and  experiences 
gained  may  be  partly  at  least  for  ex¬ 
ploratory  purposes  so  that  the  pupil  may 
be  helped  to  discover  and  to  develop  the 
desired  abilities  and  dispositions. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  THE  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF 
EVERY  DAY  LIFE 

a.  Knowledge  pertaining  to  the  many 
electrical  and  mechanical  devices  found 
in  and  about  the  home ;  which  will  enable 
one  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  countless  inventions  and  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  physical  realm. 

Illustrative  material: 

Study  of  care  and  upkeep  of  electric 
cooking  appliances,  sweepers,  fuses, 
washers,  electric  batteries,  heating,  light¬ 


ing,  phonographs  and  similar  contri¬ 
vances.  Materials  in  texts  and  magazines 
dealing  with  inventions.  The  encyclope¬ 
dias  furnish  excellent  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial.  Books  which  are  easy  to  read 
such  as: 

Boyd  —  Gasoline :  what  everyone 
should  know  about  it. 

Winslow — Fresh  air  and  ventilation. 

Bachman — Great  Inventions  and  their 
Inventors. 

Mills — The  Magic  om  Communication. 

Cunningham — Adventures  in  Science 
are  helpful  as  supplementary  material. 

B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests. 

Motives,  Ideals,  Appreciations 

a.  Knowledge  of  the  method  used  in 
science  to  arrive  at  generalizations. 

Illustrative  material : 

The  simpler  experiments  performed  by 
the  pupil  with  conscious  attention  given 
to  the  method  used  by  the  true  scientist. 
Observation  of  machines  and  appliances 
with  the  conscious  attitude  of  seeking  out 
the  underlying  principles  involved.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  the  obtaining  of  attitudes  and 
the  building  of  interests  is  more  a  matter 
of  method— -of  what  is  stressed, — rather 
than  of  material. 

b.  Knowledge  of  the  field  grained 
through  extensive  reading. 

Illustrative  material: 

A  library  of  well-written  books,  or 
magazines,  expressly  intended  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  science  and  admiration 
for  scientific  endeavor  in  high  school 
pupils.  The  following  are  partial  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

Hogan — The  Outline  of  Radio.  Lit¬ 
tle  Brown. 

Wheeler,  Francis  Rolt — Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Macmillan. 

Rolt- Wheeler,  Robert — Boy  with  the 
U.  S.  weather  men.  Lathrop-Lee. 

Mills — Letters  of  a  Radio  Engineer  to 
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his  son.  Harcourt-Brace. 

Winslow — Fresh  Air  and  Ventilation. 
Dutton. 

Bachman — Great  Inventors  and  their 
Inventions.  American  Book  Co. 

Mills — The  Mag^c  of  Communication. 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company,  New  York. 

Buckley  (Fisher)  A. — ^A  Short  history 
of  natural  science.  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Bond — With  men  who  do  things. 
Munn  &  Co. 

Downing,  E.  R. — Our  Physical  World. 
U.  of  Chicago  Press. 

Libby,  Walter — Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Science.  Houghton-Mifflin. 

Cajori,  F. — History  of  Physics.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Hies,  G. — Leading  American  Inven¬ 
tors.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver  —  Pioneers  of 
Science. 

Mason,  Flora — Robert  Boyle,  A  Biog¬ 
raphy. 

Fisher,  G.  H. — The  True  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Morgan,  A.  P. — The  Boy  Electrician. 
Lathrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Dench,  E.  A. — Making  the  Movies. 
Macmillan. 

Houston,  E.  J. — The  Wonder  Book 
of  Magnetism.  Stokes  &  Co. 

McFee,  I.  M. — Stories  of  American 
Inventions.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 

McDougall,  A.  T. — The  Wonders  of 
Electricity.  Sir  Isaac  Putnam  &  Sons, 
(London). 

Fournier,  E.  E. — Wonders  of  Physical 
Science.  Macmillan. 

Gregory,  Sir  Richard  —  Discovery. 
Macmillan. 

Houston,  E.  J. — Wonder  Book  of 
Light.  Stokes  &  Co. 

Stone,  G.  L.  &  Fickett,  M.  G.  D.  C. 
i  Heath  &  Co. 


Harris,  F.  S.  &  Butt,  N.  I. — Scientific 
Research  and  Human  Welfare.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Amid,  John — With  the  Movie  Makers. 
Lathrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Miller,  B.  I. — Romance  in  Science. 
The  Stafford  Co. 

Moore,  W.  L. — The  New  Air  World. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Field,  Henry  M. — Story  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Telegraph.  Scribner’s. 

Williams,  H,  S. — Story  of  Nineteenth 
Century  Science.  Harpers. 

Witham,  G.  S. — Recept  Developments 
of  Physical  Science.  Blakiston. 

Buras,  E.  E. — The  Story  of  Great  In¬ 
ventions.  The  Century  Co. 

Popular  Science  and  The  Science 
Classroom — Popular  Science  Pub.  Co. 

Science  and  Invention — Experimenter 
Publishing  Co. 

The  Radio  News — Experimenter  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

The  Scientific  American — The  Scien¬ 
tific  American  Publishing  Co. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.  Note  the 
references  furnished  by  Morris  Meister 
and  S.  R.  Powers. 

Materials  utilized  in  class  and  indi¬ 
vidual  talks  by  the  teacher  to  inspire, 
guide,  and  encourage.  (The  success  of 
these  talks  rests  entirely  upon  the  capa¬ 
cities  and  personality  of  the  teacher.) 

One  or  more  units  based  upon  this 
phase,  with  topics  given  by  the  pupils 
and  opportunity  given  for  class  discus¬ 
sion. 

Demonstrations  of  odd,  entertaining 
and  interesting  experiments. 

The  Science  Club. 

Class  and  individual  projects, — see — 

Drake,  J.  P. — The  project  plan  in  the 
teaching  of  physics.  School  Science  and 
Mathematics  24:931-8,  December  1924. 

Hendricks,  C.  B. — The  project  as  a 
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School  Science  and  Mathematics.  21 : 
163-72.^  February,  1921. 

Phipps,  C.  F. — Some  practical  projects 
in  teaching  physics.  School  Science  and 
Mathematics  22:567-71,  September, 
1922. 

Rich,  F.  M. — A  few  live  projects  in 
heat  and  sound.  School  Science  and 
Mathematics  21 :728-36,  November, 
1921. 

Tippie,  W.  A. — A  project  in  girls' 
physics.  School  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  21 :425-7,  May,  1921. 

Skinner,  Robt.  W.  —  The  project 
method  in  physics  and  chemistry.  School 
Review  30:533-35,  1919. 

Stevenson,  John  A. — The  project  in 
science  teaching.  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  19:50-63,  1919. 

More  specific  ideals  which  naturally 
signify  motives,  interests,  attitudes  and 
appreciations,  and  which  make  for  the 
broadest  type  of  vocational  efficiency, 
are:  industry,  initiative,  dependability, 
self-reliance,  sense  of  responsibility,  ac¬ 
curacy,  speed,  adaptability,  poise,  hon¬ 
esty,  open-mindedness,  orderliness,  alert¬ 
ness,  ambition,  foresight,  thoroughness, 
persistence,  resourcefulness,  cooperation, 
helpfulness,  suspended  judgment,  impar¬ 
tial  observation  and  imp>ersonal  judg¬ 
ment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  sub-committee 
that  these  can  be  developed,  but  only  by 
directing  specific  attention  to  them.  The 
techniques  of  Charters  are  suggested. 
When  these  ideals  as  ends  in  education 
are  more  widely  adopted  in  elementary 
education,  and  some  such  technique  as 
Charters  suggests  put  into  application, 
the  plan  can  more  easily  be  carried  on 
into  the  Senior  High  School. 

The  use  of  rating  scales  is  suggested 
at  present  to  turn  pupils'  attention  to 
these  traits  or  ideals.  Historical  and  bio¬ 


graphical  books  and  articles  are  helpful, 
of  which  some  are  mentioned  in  the  list 
above.  The  stimulus  of  an  admired 
example  is  probably  the  greatest  single 
stimulus  to  motivation.  The  teacher  as 
a  living  example  is  most  powerful. 

Projects  are  suggested  especially  for 
this  phase.  These  give  opportunity  for 
practice  in  the  ideals.  A  job  well  selected 
for  the  indnndual,  and  carried  out  to 
successful  completion,  gives  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  which  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
further  effort. 

C.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and  Useful 
Skills 

From  the  vocational  standpoint,  the 
first  can  best  be  carried  out  in  physics. 
Certain  right  habits  will  function  in  all 
situations,  but  skills  are  applicable  only 
to  specific  situations.  Given  a  class  who 
are  expected  to  go  on  into  pure  science 
research  in  physics  or  into  certain  definite 
types  of  applied  science  work,  certain 
skills  peculiar  to  those  vocations  could 
well  be  developed.  But  with  present 
types  of  classes  where  many  diverse  vo¬ 
cational  objectives  are  held  by  various 
members,  very  few  common  skills  pecu¬ 
liar  to  physics  can  be  developed  in  all 
pupils,  which  will  function  directly  in 
fulfilling  the  vocational  objectives. 

Illustrative  material: 

All  materials  and  processes  previously 
mentioned. 

Some  skills  which  may  be  developed  in 
all  pupils,  which  will  function  in  further¬ 
ing  the  vocational  objective,  as 

a.  Skill  in  numerical  computations — 
addition,  substraction,  multiplication,  di¬ 
vision. 

b.  Skill  in  making  simple  measure¬ 
ments  of  length  and  weight. 

c.  Skill  in  seeing  and  solving  prob¬ 
lems  dealing  with  materials  of  physics 
in  practical,  concrete  form. 
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d.  Skill  in  reading  simple  graphs. 

e.  Skill  in  using  tables. 

{.  Skill  in  reading  physical  instru¬ 
ments. 

g.  Skill  in  using  hand  books,  reader’s 
guide  and  other  library  and  reference 
helps. 

h.  Skill  in  making  schematic  dia¬ 
grams  to  show  how  physical  devices  are 
constructed  or  operate. 

i.  Skill  in  explaining  problems  or  de¬ 
vices. 

j.  Skill  in  tabulating  sets  of  physical 
experimental  data. 

If  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  those 
writing  on  the  subject  of  the  teaching 
of  physics  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  have  any  weight,  the  following  four 
principles  should  be  kept  in  mind.  They 
are  principles  which  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  by  an  analysis  of  such  writings 


made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

1.  The  course  should  add  to  the 
pupil’s  knowledge  as  much  as  is  feasible 
about  the  physical  world  in  which  he 
lives  so  that  he  may  use  it  in  his  every¬ 
day  life  to  make  him  more  efficient  so¬ 
cially  and  vocationally. 

2.  The  subject  material  should  bear 
upon  his  necessities  and  his  experiences 
in  daily  life,  determined  by  reliable  pro¬ 
cesses. 

3.  The  method  should  be  largely  pro¬ 
ject  and  problem,  following  a  natural 
psychological  order  built  on  the  pupils’ 
present  knowledge. 

4.  Laboratory,  class,  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  should  not  be  arranged  on  a  defi¬ 
nitely  divided  time  basis  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  but  should  dovetail  together  in 
a  manner  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  task. 
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The  course  in  Chemistry  in  the 
secondary  school  contributes  something 
to  every  educational  objective.  Perhaps 
its  greatest  value  is  found  in  its  many 
contributions  to  the  health  objective. 
This  seems  true  not  merely  because  of 
the  important  role  of  Chemistry  in  nu¬ 
trition,  sanitation,  the  cure  of  diseases 
and  other  crucial  phases  of  the  problem 
of  human  health,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  specific  training  that  should 
be  given  for  the  realization  of  this  ob¬ 
jective  is  the  same  for  all  students  rather 
than  specialized  according  to  the  needs 
of  different  individuals. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  determination  of  work  in  Chemistry 
that  will  contribute  to  the  vocational  ob¬ 
jectives  of  so  diverse  a  group  as  is  found 
in  the  typical  class  in  secondary  school 
presents  a  most  difficult  problem.  The 
Chemistry,  for  example,  that  will  be  of 
greatest  vocational  value  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  engineer  has  little  in  common  with 
that  which  should  be  gpven  to  young 
women  who  expect  to  be  home  makers. 
Thus  thevoca'tional  needs  of  various  class 
members  ordinarily  differ  widely.  Per¬ 
haps  the  school  should  not  go  too  far  in 
attempting  to  satisfy  them,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  to  do  so  would  tend  strongly  to 
render  the  course  uninteresting  to  all 
save  a  shifting  minority  of  the  students. 

The  leisure  time  objective  may  be 
likened  educationally  to  the  vocational  in 
the  important  respect  that  it  implies  dif¬ 
ferent  training  for  different  individuals 
rather  than  the  same  training  for  all. 
Yet  the  diversity  of  interests  is  not  so 

*This  report  was  prepared  by  W.  H.  Laun- 
celot.  State  Teachers  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


great  and  more  can  doubtless  be  accom¬ 
plished  here  than  under  the  vocational 
objective.  If  it  is  properly  presented,  a 
large  majority  of  the  students  can  be 
led  to  find  real  enjoyment  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  wonders  of  inorganic 
and  living  nature  as  revealed  by  the 
science  of  chemistry.  Moreover,  the  de¬ 
sire  to  investigate  and  discover  may  be 
quickened  by  it  as  by  hardly  any  other 
subject.  Finally,  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  chemical  phenomena  ob¬ 
served  in  daily  life  should  come  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  deep,  lasting  interest  in  the 
natural  world  that  will  add  much  to  the 
satisfactions  and  pleasures  of  later  years. 

While  the  knowledge  content  of  the 
course  in  high  school  Chemistry  may  be 
made  highly  valuable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  objectives  of  education,  it  may  yet 
become  a  means  by  which  the  realization 
of  these  objectives  is  actually  defeated. 
A  confused  mass  of  abstract,  technical 
facts  and  principles,  bearing  few  discern¬ 
ible  relationships  to  actual  life,  but  only 
those  internal  relationships  which  are  of 
interest  to  trained  scientists,  can  hardly 
fail  to  quench  the  interest  and  repel  the 
minds  of  normal  youth  of  high  school 
age.  It  follows  that  as  between  the 
myriad  internal  relationships  of  the 
facts  among  themselves,  and  the  some¬ 
what  smaller  group  of  external  relation¬ 
ships  which  the  facts  of  Chemistry  bear 
to  the  affairs  of  human  life,  the  latter 
should  be  given  by  far  the  greater  at¬ 
tention. 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  the  values  of  high  school  Chemistry 
are  mainly  limited  to  mental  attitudes. 
There  are  certain  abilities  and  skills  of 
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great  worth  to  every  person,  that  may 
be  developed  by  it,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  activities  pertaining  to  health. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  made  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  ability  to  observe  well,  to 
interpret  accurately  and  to  generalize  ra¬ 
tionally.  Practice  may  be  afforded  by 
this  subject  in  every  technique  of  good 
thinking.  Furthermore,  if  it  is  properly 
taught,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
actually  function  later  in  the  most  valu¬ 
able  manner  in  the  vocational  activities 
of  a  majority  of  the  students  who  take 
it.  This  may  be  expected  because  the 
fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  Chemis¬ 
try  are  operative  in  innumerable  ways  in 
the  daily  work  of  nearly  all  individuals. 

In  the  study  which  follows,  the  phases 
and  parts  of  the  study  which  seem  to 
function  most  effectively  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  education  are 
briefly  indicated : 

1.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  HEALTH  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

Illustrative  material : 

Knowledge  of  the  ten  “essential  ele¬ 
ments,”  and  of  such  of  their  compounds 
as  bear  clear  relationships  to  life  pro¬ 
cesses  of  plants  and  animals. 

Chemical  properties  of  common  food 
nutrients. 

Simple  chemical  reactions  of  common 
food  nutrients  in  connection  with  vital 
processes  of  plants  and  animals. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  FUNCTIONING  IN  DE¬ 

VELOPING  DISPOSITIONS  AND 
ABILITIES 

Illustrative  material : 

Study  of  curious  effects  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  or  compounds  upon  life  and 
health,  as  anesthetics,  stimulants,  nar¬ 


cotics,  lethal  g^ses,  venoms  of  serpents, 
etc. 

Story  of  the  age-long  search  of  man¬ 
kind  for  new  remedies  for  disease,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  discovery  of  such  remedies 
as  quinine  for  malaria,  chaulmoogra  oil 
for  leprosy,  insulin  for  diabetes  and  many 
others  of  great  benefit  to  humanity. 

Certain  curious  aspects  of  metabolism 
and  other  processes  and  phenomena  ob¬ 
served  in  living  creatures,  as  generation 
of  heat  and  physical  energy,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  immunizing  bodies  within  the 
blood,  etc. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  THE  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF  EVERY 
DAY  LIFE 

Illustrative  material : 

Knowledge  of  food  constituents,  in¬ 
cluding  vitamins  and  their  functions. 

Harmful  effects  of  excessive  use  of 
certain  food  constituents,  as  obesity,  or¬ 
ganic  diseases,  etc. 

Diseases  due  to  foo<l  deficiencies. 

Common  adulterants  and  preservatives 
and  harmful  effects  of  their  use. 

Common  poisons  and  their  antidotes 
as  lye.  carbolic  acid,  etc. 

Germicides  and  antiseptics. 

Drugs  dangerous  to  human  health,  as 
cocaine,  acetanilide,  etc. 

Harmful  effects  of  habitual  but  need¬ 
less  use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
common  ailments. 

Impurities,  whether  mineral  or  or¬ 
ganic.  in  water,  .and  means  of  removing 
them. 

B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests, 

Motives,  Ideals,  and  Appreciations 

Illustrative  material: 

Problems  and  situations  involving 
ideal  selection  of  food  according  to  needs 
of  body  rather  than  demands  of  palate. 

Problems  relating  to  proper  antiseptic 
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treatment  of  common  injuries  and 
wounds. 

Problems  or  situations  to  develop  at¬ 
titude  of  aversion  to  use  of  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs,  proprietary  remedies,  etc. 

C.  Development  of  Mental  Techniques 
in  Memory,  Perception,  Imagina¬ 
tion,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning 
Illustrative  material : 

Problems  and  situations  involving 
probable  causes  of  abnormal  health  con¬ 
ditions  due  to  improper  selection  of 
foods. 

Problems  requiring  accurate  judgment 
as  to  relative  values  of  various  common 
articles  of  diet. 

D.  Right  Habits  and  Useful  Skills 
Illustrative  material: 

Problems  providing  practice  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  food  with  reference  to  body  needs. 

Situations  involving  treatment  of 
wounds  or  minor  injuries  with  proper 
antiseptics  or  germicides. 

Problems  involving  selection  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  proper  remedies  for  non-critical 
ailments. 

II.  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
THE  VOCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 
Illustrative  material: 

Knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  ele¬ 
ments,  with  their  compounds,  commonly 
used  in  the  industries  and  in  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life.  These  may  include 
aluminum,  copper,  silicon,  zinc,  tin,  etc. 

A  limited  number  of  typical  bases  and 
acids,  and  the  simpler  aspects  of  neutral¬ 
ization  and  formation  of  salts. 

Simple  aspects  of  valence  and  combin¬ 
ing  weights  of  elements. 

Situations  to  develop  facility  in  use  of 
simple  chemical  equipment. 


2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  IN 
DEVELOPING  DISPOSITIONS  AND 

ABIUTIES 

Illustrative  material: 

Study  of  vital  dependence  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  life  and  prosperity  upon  science 
of  Chemistry,  with  examples  from  his¬ 
tory  of  modem  industrial  nations. 

Study  of  dependence  of  specific  indus¬ 
tries,  or  occupations,  upon  chemical  sci¬ 
ence,  as  agriculture,  medicine,  engineer¬ 
ing,  transportation,  home-making,  mining, 
etc. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  THE  CON¬ 

TROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF 
EVERY  DAY  LIFE 

Illustrative  material: 

Problems  involving  understanding  of 
phenomenon  of  combustion,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  calorific  values  of  common  fuels. 

Problems  and  situations  requiring 
knowledge  of  cleansing  compounds  and 
proper  use  of  same. 

B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests, 

Motives,  Ideals,  and  Appreciations 

Illustrative  material: 

Problems  from  life  involving  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  specific  ideals  as  to  maximiun 
efficiency  in  combustion  of  fuels,  selec¬ 
tion  of  clothing,  etc. 

C.  Mental  Techniques  in  Memory, 
Perception,  Imagination,  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  Reasoning 

Illustrative  material: 

Problems  involving  judgment  as  to  rel¬ 
ative  values  of  fuels  for  specific  purposes, 
as  crude  oil,  coal,  coke,  etc. 

Problems  involving  selection  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  fabrics  and  clothing. 

Problems  involving  selection  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  range  or  furnace  for  efficient 
combustion  of  fuel. 

Problems  involving  selection  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  household  appliances,  tools,  etc. 

D.  Right  Habits  and  Useful  Skills 

Illustrative  material: 
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Problems  and  situations  to  develop 
ability  to  regulate  range  and  furnace  or 
automobile  engine  to  secure  maximum 
efficiency. 

Problems  to  develop  ability  to  remove 
stains,  dirt,  etc.  from  fabrics,  metal, 
wood,  glass,  etc. 

III.  FROM  STANDPOINT  OF  LEIS¬ 
URE  TIME  AND  SOCIAL 
OBJECTIVES 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

Illustrative  material: 

^  Knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  elements  and  compounds,  as  ra¬ 
dium.  explosives,  etc. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  FUNCTIONING  IN  DE¬ 
VELOPING  DISPOSITIONS  AND 
ABILITIES 

Illustrative  material: 

Our  dependence  upon  chemical  knowl¬ 
edge  for  national  safety  as  shown  in  the 
World  War. 

The  relation  of  chemical  knowledge 
to  material  welfare  of  our  people  in 
times  of  peace. 

Past  influence  of  chemical  knowledge 
upon  development  of  civilization.  This 
study  may  include  selected  readings 
from  such  works  as  Triumphs  and  Won¬ 
ders  of  Modern  Chemistry,  by  Martin, 
Creative  Chemistry  by  Slosson,  and 
others  of  similar  character. 

Changes  in  conditions  of  human  life 
that  may  yet  reaonably  be  expected  as 
science  of  Chemistry  changes. 

Work  of  such  men  as  Davy,  Faraday, 
Liebig,  etc.,  and  its  value  to  mankind 
(Literature  relating  to  last,  which  should 
have  considerable  emphasis,  is  meager 
and  unsatisfactory.) 

Curious  effects  of  varied  groupings  of 
atoms  in  molecule,  forming  new  com¬ 
pound  of  unexpectedly  different  charac¬ 


ters  without  change  of  elements  actually 
present,  as  in  sugar,  alcohol,  cotton  fiber, 
vegetable  oils,  all  of  which  contain  same 
elements. 

Mysterious  processes  by  which  com¬ 
pounds  of  many  descriptions  are  synthe¬ 
sized  by  plants  and  animals. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  THE  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF 
EVERY  DAY  LIFE 
Illustrative  material: 

Asphyxiating  gases,  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion,  explosive  mixtures  of  gases  and 
air,  mine  and  dust  explosions,  action  of 
chemical  fire  extinguishers,  etc. 

B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests, 
Motives,  Ideals,  and  Appreciations 
Illustrative  material: 

Problems  and  situations  to  develop  in¬ 
terest  in  the  wonders  of  nature  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  Chemistry. 

C.  Mental  Techniques  in  Memory, 
Perception,  Imagination,  Judgment, 

and  Reasoning 
Illustrative  material : 

Study  of  structure  of  matter,  involv¬ 
ing  imagination  by  attempted  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  molecules,  atoms,  electrons,  etc. 

Problems  and  situations  to  develop 
ability  to  observe,  to  interpret  and  to 
perform  inductive  and  deductive  think¬ 
ing 

D.  Right  Habits  and  Useful  Skills 
Illustrative  material: 

Problems  requiring  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  original  experiments,  to 
develop  ability  to  devise  and  carry  out 
simple  and  original  investigations  of 
chemical  nature. 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
QUANTITATIVE  STANDARDS 

There  is  given  below  a  suggestive  unit 
to  show  how  the  chemistry  materials 
outlined  above  qualitatively  will  be 
handled  when  the  quantitative  problem 
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of  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study 
is  taken  up. 

The  Ultimate  Health  Objective 
Unit  topic  —  How  chemistry  contrib¬ 
utes  to  human  health. 

a.  Foods  and  their  functions  (Ref. 
1-288  ;  6-324;  13-357). 

Carbohydrates  (Ref.  1-279;  1-280;  1- 
282;  1-288  ;  5-350;  5-353;  5-352;  5-374; 
6-274;  6-276;  6-293  ;  6-325;  6-343;  13- 
328). 

Proteins  (Ref.  1-288  ;  5-280  ;  5-374; 

6- 282  ;  6-284  ;  6-292  ;  6-324  ;  6-343  ;  7- 
653;  7-655  ;  7-657  and  658;  13-359). 

Fats  (Ref.  1-271;  1-286;  1-287;  1- 
288  ;  6-263  ;  6-253  ;  6-293  ;  6-343  ;  7-587 ; 
13-358). 

Minerals  (Ref.  1-288  ;  7-345  to  350). 
Vitamines  (Ref.  1-291 ;  5-375 ;  6-343 ; 

7- 666;  7-668;  13-360). 

Rules  in  the  selection  of  foods  (Ref. 
5-376;  6-343;  6-347  ;  6-348  ;  7-665;  7- 
669;  13-362). 

Examples  of  good  selection;  others  to 
be  found.  (Ref.  8-643. 

Effects  of  disregard  of  above  rules,  as 
obesity,  organic  diseases,  rickets,  scurvy, 
etc. 

Problems  involving  causes  of  abnor¬ 
mal  health  conditions  due  to  improper 
food  habits. 

Problems  of  requiring  skillful  selec¬ 
tion  of  foods. 

b.  Prevention  of  spoilage  of  foods 
(Ref.  1-263  ;  5-373;  6-384). 

c.  Adulterants  and  preservatives. 

d.  Purification  of  water  (Ref.  1-59; 
4-61;  7-68;  7-69;  7-70;  7-71). 

e.  Disinfectants  and  antiseptics  (Ref. 
6389;  12-255;  12-256  to  258). 

Formaldehyde  (Ref.  1-269  ;  6254). 
Carbolic  acid  (Ref.  1-274  ;  7-523). 
Iodine. 


Boric  acid  (Ref.  5-403). 

Mercuric  chloride  (Ref.  1-431). 

Problems  involving  use  of  disinfect¬ 
ants,  etc. 

f.  Story  of  age-long  search  for 
remedies  for  disease  and  resulting  dis¬ 
covery  of  quinine,  oil  of  chaulmoogra, 
insulin,  serums,  etc. 

g.  Poisons  (Ref.  12-259  to  261). 

Methyl  or  wood  alcohol  (Ref.  1-266; 

13-331). 

Carbolic  acid  (Ref.  1-274). 

Lye  (Ref.  1-299). 

Mercuric  chloride  (Ref.  1-431). 

Lethal  gase  as  used  in  Great  War. 

Alkaloid,  as  morphine,  nicotine,  etc. 
(Ref.  6286;  9  Vol.  17;  11-Vol.  20). 

Venoms  of  serpents  (See  article  on 
snakes). 

h.  Dangers  of  excessive  use  of  drugs. 

i.  Anaesthetics. 

Ether  (Ref.  1-267  ;  7-522). 

Chloroform  (Ref.  7-437). 

The  references  cited  are  as  follows: 

Practical  Chemistry:  Black  and  Conant 
(Macmillan,  1924). 

Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry:  Brown¬ 
less  et  al.  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  1926). 

Smith’s  Intermediate  Chemistry.  (Century, 
1922). 

Chemistry  and  Its  Uses:  McPherson  &  Hen¬ 
derson.  (Ginn,  1926). 

Elements  of  Chemistry:  Foster.  (Van  Nos¬ 
trand,  1925). 

Everyday  Chemistry:  Vivian.  (American 
Book  Co.,  1920). 

Chemistry  for  Boys  and  Girls:  Greer  & 
Bennett.  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  1925). 

A  First  Book  in  Chemistry,  Bradbury.  (Ap¬ 
pleton,  1922). 

International  Encyclopedia. 

Encyclopedia  Brittannica. 

Americana. 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Thoughts:  Sadtler. 
(Lippincott,  1916). 

Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools:  Dins- 
more.  (Ambrose,  1925). 
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Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Home  Economics 


1.  General  Introductory  Statement 

The  sub-committee  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  report  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  is  pre¬ 
senting  the  results  of  its  work  up-to- 
date  with  the  hof>e  that  numerous  reac¬ 
tions,  and  constructive  criticism  and  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  made  by  instructors  in 
the  field  of  home  economics.  This 
committee  will  also  be  interested 
in  having  high  school  administrators 
make  a  definite  study  of,  and  an  ex¬ 
perimental  try-out  of,  the  point  of  view 
herein  expressed  and  outlined  in  some 
detail.  Suggestions  both  with  reference 
to  the  lists  of  immediate  or  classroom  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  with  reference  to  the  nature 
and  order  of  arrangement  of  the  illus¬ 
trative  materials  of  instruction  and  of 
activities  will  be  gladly  received  by  any 
members  of  the  committee  including  the 
chairman.  When  this  report  is  once 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  and 
perhaps  in  addition  in  reprints  for  dis¬ 
tribution  especially  to  instructors  in 
home  economics  who  are  interested  in 
co-operating  in  the  try-out  of  these 
standards  and  materials,  it  will  be  possi- 

^The  Sub-Committee  presenting  this  report 
consists  of  the  following  individuals:  Anna 
Belle  Robinson — Associate  in  Home  Economics 
Education  and  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
in  the  University  High  School,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana  Illinois;  Florence  Mary  King 
— Instructor  in  Home  Economics  Education 
and  Critic  Teacher  in  the  Urbana  High  ^hool. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Todd — Associate  in  Home  Economics  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  in 
Urbana  High  School,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois;  Marion  B.  Whittle — Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  Mildred  Alice 
Daniels — University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois;  J.  A.  Clement,  Chairman — Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Il¬ 
linois. 


ble  for  persons  wishing  to  co-operate  to 
check  over  the  objectives  and  illustrative 
materials  and  reference  readings  both 
within  the  body  of  the  report,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  same.  Such  copy  after  being 
checked  over  with  your  accompanying 
comments  may  be  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee.  This  same  copy  may 
then  be  returned  to  the  original  sender 
with  further  comment.  The  committee 
will  be  much  interested  in  having  the 
readers  of  this  report  send  in  any  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  form  of  syllabi  or  courses 
of  study  offered,  or  activities  used  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  definite  objec¬ 
tives,  from  various  secondary  schools,  or 
in  having  readers  make  suggestions  as 
to  the  modification  and  addition  of  ob¬ 
jectives  and  of  illustrative  materials  and 
activities. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  it  seems  desirable  to  attempt  to 
explain  or  define  some  of  the  terms 
which  are  commonly  used  by  instructors 
in  home  economics.  Differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  course  naturally  will  exist  among 
different  writers  and  instructors  relative 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  terminology 
to  be  employed.  But  there  seems  to 
some  advantage  in  publishing  a  tentative 
statement  for  use  by  high  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  instructors  so  as  to  give 
somewhat  increased  assurance  that  all 
persons  at  least  are  using  their  termino¬ 
logy  in  a  definite  manner.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  set  forth  a  mere  dictionary  defi¬ 
nition,  but  simply  to  offer  an  intelligible 
and  defensible  working  statement.  This 
is  done  in  a  most  open-minded  spirit  with 
no  unalterable  pre-conceived  notions  or 
prejudices  in  mind. 
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All  instructors  in  home  economics 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  point  of  view  of  the  North  Central 
Association  committee  on  Standards  for 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  School 
Curricula.  This  may  be  done  by  read¬ 
ing  the  published  materials,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  March  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal,  which  includes  a  statement  of 
the  general  assumptions  pertaining  to 
secondary  education,  a  statement  of  the 
ultimate  and  immediate  objectives,  their 
derivation  and  interrelation,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  illustrative  materials  and 
their  relation  to  the  realization  of  edu¬ 
cational  objectives. 

To  those  who  read  this  report  for  the 
first  time,  there  may  seem  to  be  an  in¬ 
ordinate  amount  of  duplication  of  illus¬ 
trative  materials  and  overlapping  of  ob¬ 
jectives.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  suggested  illustrative 
materials  may  contribute  to  more  than 
one  objective  depending  very  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by 
the  instructor.  No  subject  matter 
should  perhaps  be  thought  of  as  contrib¬ 
uting  only  to  any  one  objective.  Under 
varying  conditions  and  under  the  tuition 
of  different  instructors,  sometimes  the 
same  subject  matter  might  be  made  to 
contribute  to  one  objective,  whereas,  un¬ 
der  other  conditions  under  another  in¬ 
structor  this  same  material  might  con¬ 
tribute  more  largerly  to  another  objec¬ 
tive.  The  same  illustrative  materials  as 
suggested  above  may  be  made  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  the 
developing  of  ideals  and  attitudes  and  to 
the  acquisition  of  correct  habits  and 
skills.  The  analogy  is  very  similar  to  the 
study  of  psychology  in  that  all  mental  ac¬ 
tivities  are  in  operation  simultaneously 
but  that  sometimes  one  or  more  aspects 
predominate.  Furthermore  it  is  possi¬ 


ble  that  certain  suggested  materials  may 
seem  to  one  individual  to  contribute  more 
to  a  certain  objective  than  would  be  true 
in  the  instance  of  another  individual. 
Readers  of  this  report  should  feel  free 
to  offer  substitute  materials  providing 
they  contribute  equally  well  to  definite 
objectives.  Precaution  should  be  taken 
against  forcing  or  “straining”  materials 
in  order  to  make  them  seem  to  contrib¬ 
ute  whether  they  actually  do  or  not. 
Some  materials  naturally  will  contribute 
in  a  much  smaller  way  than  others  to 
certain  objectives,  and  not  all  subject 
matter  should  be  expected  to  contribute 
equally  to  all  objectives  outlined. 

So  far  as  it  is  found  to  be  profitable 
to  pupils,  instructors  in  home  economics 
should  correlate  their  work  with  all  other 
school  departments  which  will  be  able  to 
assist  in  adapting  subject  matter  in  the 
field  of  home  ecenomics  to  the  fuller 
realization  of  educational  objectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  instructors  of  other 
departments  should  be  encouraged  by 
high  school  administrators  to  reciprocate 
by  making  an  effort  to  correlate  their 
own  work,  wherever  it  is  profitable  to  do 
so,  with  that  of  the  home  economics 
work.  This  it  seems  is  one  of  the  means 
whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  a 
real  economy  of  effort  and  learning  and 
thereby  avoid  undue  duplication  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

It  is  possible  to  teach  home  economics 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  contribute 
to  the  ultimate  objectives  of  secondary 
education.  Home  economics  is  being 
recognized  more  and  more  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  social  objective  with  reference 
to  the  problems  of  home  making,  and 
life  within  the  community.  Home  eco¬ 
nomics  can  contribute  also  to  the  leisure 
time  objective,  in  developing  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  costume  design,  becomingness 
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of  dress,  house  decoration,  styles  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  arrangement  of  buildings. 
Home  economics  may  contribute  finally 
in  a  limited  degree  to  the  explor¬ 
atory-vocational  and  vocational  objec¬ 
tive.  In  case  the  vocational  objective  is 
interpreted  as  the  training  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  go  outside  of  the  home  to  be 
employed  solely  in  a  gainful  occupation, 
then  most  of  the  home  economics  courses 
cannot  be  regarded  as  contributing  much 
to  the  vocational  aim.  Insofar  however 
as  home  economics  is  interpreted  as  pre¬ 
paring  directly  for  home  making,  it  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  at  least  semi- 
vocational.  While  illustrative  materials 
from  other  subjects  may  contribute  to 
the  health  objective,  home  economics 
should  also  offer  much  toward  the  real¬ 
ization  of  this  objective. 

The  food  and  nutrition  aspect  defi¬ 
nitely  contain  illustrative  materials  and 
activities  suitable  for  the  fulfillment  of 
some  aspect  of  the  health  objective.  The 
food  and  nutritional  phases  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  as  offered  in  high  schools  should 
consist  of  the  following:  food  selection; 
food  preparation  and  service;  food  eco¬ 
nomics  ;  food  sources,  and  equipment. 
The  food  and  nutritional  phase  has 
been  outlined  herein  in  considerable 
detail  in  order  to  set  forth  the  point  of 
view  of  the  North  Central  Association 
with  reference  to  home  economics.  All 
of  this  has  been  done  however  in  only  a 
suggestive  and  not  exhaustive  manner. 
Some  brief  consideration  has  also  been 
given  to  the  aspect  of  textiles  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  to  household  management,  set 
forth  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  health,  social,  and  leisure  time  activi¬ 
ties  and  ideals  together  with  the  corre¬ 
lated  immediate  objectives  and  their  cor¬ 
responding  sub-objectives. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  an  ex¬ 


haustive  list  of  materials  of  instruction 
under  any  of  the  objectives.  Instructors 
in  home  economics  may  conceivably  have 
at  hand  other  materials  of  instruction 
and  activities  equally  good  to  those  sug¬ 
gested  within  this  report.  If  so,  then 
such  material  may  be  used  quite  justifi¬ 
ably  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
various  objectives.  No  favoritism  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  shown  toward  any  one  au¬ 
thor’s  books  or  toward  any  book  com¬ 
pany.  But  it  is  desirable  to  select  ma¬ 
terials  from  all  reliable  sources,  and  the 
wider  the  range  of  text-books,  maga¬ 
zine  publications,  and  life  experiences, 
the  better,  so  long  as  the  materials  and 
activities  chosen  are  well  adapted  to  the 
realization  of  outlined  educational  objec¬ 
tives.  If  instructors  in  home  economics, 
and  high  school  administrators  will  make 
an  effort  to  report  the  successful  use  of 
materials  similar  to,  or  else  different 
from,  those  herein  outlined  it  will  do 
very  much  to  facilitate  the  further  at¬ 
tempt  to  formulate  quantitative  stand¬ 
ards  for  home  economics  teaching,  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  beginning  already 
made  by  this  committee  in  outlining 
qualitative  standards.  Communications 
and  suggestions  intended  to  promote  this 
attempt,  and  to  assist  the  trying  out  of 
the  qualitative  materials  and  standards 
here  published  should  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  or  to  other  members  of  his 
committee. 

II.  Explanation  and  Definition  of 
Terms  Employed  in  the  Field 
of  Home  Economics 

A  brief  list  of  terms  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  connection  with  home  econom¬ 
ics  is  here  given.  These  statements  are 
intended  to  be  simply  explanatory,  and 
are  not  used  in  any  mere  dictionary  sense, 
but  in  a  manner  to  make  more  intelligi- 
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ble  their  exact  nature  when  used  by  lay- 
members,  high  school  administrators, 
and  instructors  of  home  economics.  The 
committee  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
as  in  the  case  of  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  some  differences  of  opinion  exist 
among  different  writers  and  instructors 
as  to  the  exact  nature  and  connotation  of 
terms  employed.  The  committee  pre¬ 
sents  this  explanation  of  terms  in  an 
open-minded  and  unbiased  spirit  so  far 
as  this  is  psychologically  possible.  How¬ 
ever  the  attempt  to  explain  these  terms 
should  in  no  way  defeat  or  hinder  the 
progress  that  can  be  made  with  reference 
to  other  problems  relative  to  objectives 
and  subject  matter  in  home  economics 
teaching,  which  are  now  widely  agreed 
upon. 

“Home  economics”  is  a  study  of  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  family  relationships 
from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  and  prac¬ 
tical  economics  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  problems  of  selection,  manage¬ 
ment.  and  wise  expenditure  of  funds.  It 
has  been  referred  to  by  one  writer  as  the 
science  or  business  of  housekeeping  and 
homemaking. 

“Clothing  and  textiles”  is  a  study  of 
those  phases  of  home  economics  which 
have  to  do  with  the  testing  and  judging 
of  textiles  for  clothing  and  household 
uses,  with  the  judgment  and  selection  of 
clothing  from  the  standpoints  of  esthetic 
standards,  becomingness,  simplicity  and 
serviceableness,  together  with  the  making 
of  simple  garments. 

“Food  and  Nutrition”  is  a  study  of 
those  phases  of  home  economics  which 
deal  with  the  function  and  nutritive 
value  of  food,  with  intelligent  food  se¬ 
lection  with  wise  buying,  and  with  the 
planning,  preparation  and  serving  of 
meals. 

“Home  management”  is  a  study  of  the 


problems  involved  in  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  a  well-regulated  home, 
and  of  some  of  the  fundamental  facts 
pertaining  to  budgeting,  economic  and 
social  relationships,  house  selection  and 
decoration,  house  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  family  health  and  the  care  and 
training  of  children. 

III.  Brief  Statement  of  Postulates  or 

Assumptions  Pertaining  to  Home 
Economics 

A.  The  General  Need 

1.  For  most  girls  it  is  essential  that 
they  pursue  at  least  one  fundamental 
training  course  in  food  and  nutrition. 

2.  A  majority  of  women  and  girls 
need  fundamental  skills  in  performing 
certain  minimum  household  activities. 
And  the  school  should  be  qualified  to 
present  approved  methods  of  procedure 
and  the  science  and  theory  on  which  they 
are  based. 

3.  Women  and  girls  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  spending  a  large  percent  of 
the  money  income,  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  It  is  necessary  for  them 
to  possess  some  knowledge  as  to  how  to 
administer  funds  economically  and 
wisely.  So  far  as  such  training  is  not 
provided  for  individuals  in  the  home  en¬ 
vironment,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
school  to  provide  it. 

B.  With  Reference  to  Qualitative 
Standards 

1.  Materials  of  instruction  in  home 
economics  should  always  be  determined 
in  the  light  of  definite  educational  ob¬ 
jectives. 

2.  A  larger  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  training  in  the  selection, 
judging,  and  managing  aspects  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  mere  performance  of 
mechanical  activities  incident  to  food 
preparation,  and  garment  construction. 
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3.  The  nature  of  the  work  should 
var\-  according  to  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  of  pupils’  social  status,  and  their 
probable  social  and  economic  status  in 
later  adult  life. 

4.  The  work  of  the  high  school  de¬ 
partments  which  can  contribute  to  the 
pupils’  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  food  stuffs,  and  of  chemical 
or  bacteriological  aspects  of  foods,  or  of 
their  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
applied  design  should  be  correlated  so 
far  as  possible  with  the  work  in  home 
economics. 

5.  Suggested  quantitative  units  of 
subject  matter  should  be  outlined  for 
somewhat  intensive  treatment  rather 
than  the  scattering  of  a  long  list  of  un¬ 
related  and  miscellaneous  subject  matter 
too  superficially  treated. 

IV.  Home  Exonomics  from  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  the  Health  Objective — ^The 
Maintenance  of  Health  and  Physical 
Fitness. 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

!,  PREPARATORY  TO  OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE 

(1)  Interpretation  of  technical  food 
terms  such  as  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
vitamins,  mineral  matter;  calorie,  assim¬ 
ilation,  enzymes,  etc. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 
a.  References:  Willard  and  Gillett 
— Dietetics  for  high  schools:  Compnasi- 
tion  of  foods,  p.  7.  Digestion  of  food, 
p.  8-9;  Definition  of  calorie,  pp.  15-16. 

Wellman — Food  Study — Explanation 
of  terms :  Carbohydrates,  pp.  163-167 ; 
proteins,  pp.  183-188;  vitamins,  p.  157; 
mineral  matter,  p.  1 57 ;  calorie,  p.  53. 

Pattee — Practical  Dietetics — Explana¬ 
tion  of  terms :  carbohydrates,  pp.  4  and 
5;  proteins,  pp.  14  and  15;  mineral  mat¬ 
ter,  p.  17 ;  vitamins,  p.  21 ;  calorie,  p. 


50;  enzymes,  p.  36;  assimilation,  p.  42. 

Greer — School  and  Home  Cooking — 
Explanation  of  terms:  calorie,  p.  353; 
carbohydrates,  pp.  81-82;  protein,  pp. 
152-153;  vitamins,  pp.  245-246;  mineral 
matter,  p.  57. 

b.  Pupil  activities  and  exercises.  In¬ 
formal  demonstration  lectures  discussed ; 
pupil  discussions  of  readings  done  on 
such  terms  as  casein,  albumen,  lactose, 
glucose,  saliva,  ptyalin,  rennin,  calcium, 
iodine,  etc.  Simple  observations  of 
charts,  tables,  and  diagrams  showing  the 
comparative  compositions  of  foods,  made 
by  pupils  to  familiarize  them  with  actual 
facts. 

(2)  Knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  variation  of  body  require¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  carbohydrates, 
proteins,  fats,  mineral  matter,  water,  and 
vitamins  in  instances  of  infants,  pre¬ 
adolescents,  adolescents,  and  adults. 

The  body  requirements  of  different 
foods  for  different  individuals  of  the 
same  age,  or  for  individuals  under  dif¬ 
ferent  laboring  or  sedentary  situations. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

a.  References :  Willard  and  Gillett — 
Dietetics  for  High  Schools — Uses  of  fats 
and  carbohydrates,  pp.  48-51 ;  proteins, 
pp.  52,  55;  mineral  matter,  pp.  59-64; 
vitamins,  pp.  71-74;  water,  pp.  10-11. 

Pattee — Practical  Dietetics — Function 
of  food,  pp.  4-6. 

Sawyer — Food,  Whyf  Whatf  How? 
Necessity  for  adequate  food  pp.  6-10; 
classes  of  foods  and  factors  influencing 
food  requirements,  pp.  11-16. 

2.  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIS¬ 

POSITIONS  AND  ABIUTIES 

Materials  and  readings  to  be  supplied. 

3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  IN 

SITUATIONS  OF  EVERY  DAY  UFE 

( 1 )  Ability  to  determine  and  recog¬ 
nize  foods  rich  •  in  carbohydrates,  pro- 
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teins,  fats,  mineral  matter,  water,  vita¬ 
mins.  etc.  in  local  communities. 

(2)  Also  ability  to  recognize  factors 
which  influence  the  kind  and  amount  of 
food  required  for  individuals  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  in  different  occupations,  or  at 
different  seasons  and  in  different  cli¬ 
mates. 

I  Illustrative  materials  and  activities : 

i  a.  References:  IVillard  and  Gillett 

— Dietetics  for  High  Schools. 

Foods  rich  in  protein,  p.  57 ;  in  fats 
and  carbohydrates,  p.  45 ;  in  mineral 
matter,  pp.  66-68;  in  water,  p.  10;  in 
vitamins,  p.  73-74. 

Amount  of  energy  needed,  pp.  30-31 ; 
varies  with  different  conditions,  pp.  31- 
^  43;  amount  of  fat  and  carbohydrates 

needed,  pp.  50-51 ;  of  protein  needed, 
pp.  55-56;  of  mineral  matter  needed,  pp. 
62-64 ;  of  vitamins  needed,  p.  71. 

Rose  —  Feeding  the  family.  —  Foods 
rich  in  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  wa¬ 
ter,  pp.  10-12;  food  for  adults.  Chaps. 
3  and  4;  food  for  children.  Chaps.  5-8; 
food  for  adolescents.  Chap.  1,  para¬ 
graphs  11-12. 

Pattee  —  Practical  Dietetics  —  Food 
rich  in  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
mineral  matter,  pp.  25-26. 

Greer — Textbook  of  School  and 
Home  Cooking.  Diet  for  infants,  pp. 
452-457 ;  diet  for  young  children,  pp. 
465-472 ;  diet  for  boys  and  girls,  pp. 
417-420;  relation  of  weight,  size,  shape, 
age,  and  occupation  to  the  daily  energy 
requirement,  pp.  3,  377-380. 

Sawyer — Food,  Why?  What?  How? 
— Helps  in  choosing  kinds  and  amounts 
of  food,  pp.  21-24. 

b.  Pupil  activities  and  exercises: 

Observations  made  by  pupils  of  the 
foods  available  in  agricultural  and  g;ar- 
dening  regions,  or  in  local  market  places 
and  stores,  which  are  rich  in  proteins. 


fats,  vitamins,  carbohydrates  and  min¬ 
eral  matter. 

Readings  by  pupils  of  current  local  pa- 
jiers  and  national  magazines  as  Hygeia, 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  so  forth.  (This  phase 
should  be  correlated  with  the  work  done 
in  the  department  of  physical  education), 

B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 

ests,  Ideals,  etc. 

1.  Knowledge  of  pure  food  laws — 
local,  state  and  federal.  Development  of 
an  aggressive  interest  in  caring  for  gar¬ 
bage  and  cleansing  food  materials. 

Illustrative  materials  and  pupil  activi¬ 
ties  : 

a.  References :  Sherman  —  Food 
Products,  Food  legislation,  pp.  22-47 ; 
Monroe  and  Stratton,  Food,  Buying  and 
Our  Markets,  Laws  and  Regulations,  pp. 
130-133 ;  Laws  on  bread  buying,  pp.  148- 
149;  butter  inspection,  p.  172;  Wiley — 
Foods  and  Their  Adulterations — Selec¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  canning,  pp.  306- 
307 ;  adulteration  of  fruits,  p.  386 ;  adul¬ 
teration  of  olive  oil,  p.  402 ;  adulteration 
of  numerous  foods,  see  index. 

b.  Pupil  activities  and  exercises. 
Reading  by  pupils  of  articles  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  pertaining  to  food 
legislation.  Observation  of  labels  on 
canned  goods,  and  stamps  on  meats. 
Oral  reports  concerning  local  food  or¬ 
dinances.  Observation  by  pupils  of  the 
various  means  of  garbage  disposal  in  dif¬ 
ferent  communities.  Participation  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  garbage  at  school  and  in 
homes.  Participation  in  assisting  to  ob¬ 
serve  cleanliness  around  lunch  rooms, 
etc. 

C.  Development  of  Mental  Tech¬ 
niques  in  Memory,  Imagination 

Judgment  and  Reasoning 
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1.  Ability  to  plan  a  diet  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  the  propier  amount  of  milk,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  cereals 
and  fats. 

2.  Ability  to  determine  the  relative 
rate  of  the  assimilation  of  food  stuffs. 

3.  Ability  to  select  food  products 
handled  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Illustrative  materials  and  pupil  activi¬ 
ties: 

a.  References:  Willard  and  Gillett 
— Dietetics  for  High  Schools — Planning 
the  diet,  pp.  75-76. 

Hawk — What  We  Eat  and  What  Hap¬ 
pens  to  It.  Digestibility  of  meats,  pp. 
103-104;  of  vegetables,  pp.  129-132;  of 
cold  foods,  pp.  137-138,  142;  of  nuts,  pp. 
153-154;  of  fruits,  pp.  157-158,  161-lW; 
of  milk,  pp.  41-51. 

Pattee — Practical  Dietetics,  pp.  41-51. 
Factors  determining  the  rate  of  diges¬ 
tion,  p.  37 ;  digestion  in  intestines,  p.  30 ; 
in  stomach,  p.  28;  of  carbohydrates,  p. 
32;  of  fats,  p.  32;  of  proteins,  p.  28. 

Greer — School  and  Home  Cooking. 
Digestion  of  protein,  p.  157;  of  starch, 
p.  102;  of  sugar,  p.  71 ;  solution  and  di¬ 
gestion,  p.  40. 

Wellman — Food  Study — Digjestion  of 
starch,  pp,  59-60;  of  sugar,  pp.  161,  166; 
of  fat,  pp.  260,  261,  274. 

Sherman — Food  Products — Digestibil¬ 
ity  of  specific  foods,  pp.  389,  390,  291- 
294,  299-301,  also  refer  to  index. 

Monroe  and  Stratton — Food  Buying 
and  Our  Markets.  Sanitation  demanded 
of  the  market,  p.  7 ;  sanitation  in  cold 
storage,  p,  64. 

Sherman — Food  Products — Sanitation 
in  the  milk  industry,  pp.  52-56,  81-85, 
533-544;  sanitation  of  slaughtering,  pp. 
552-557. 

WiUy — Foods  and  Their  Adulterc^- 
tion.  Care  of  food,  pp.  549-551. 


b.  Pupil  activities  and  exercises. 

Observation  by  pupils  of  different 
kinds  of  menus  at  restaurants,  hotels  and 
other  eating  places.  Study  of  printed 
menus  published  in  magazines,  of  ix)st- 
ers  pertaining  to  diet.  Examination  of 
health  charts.  Planning  laxative,  and 
eating  laxative  foods.  Drinking  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  water  each  day.  Ac¬ 
quiring  regular  habits  of  eating. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  of  Con¬ 
duct  and  Useful  Skills  in  Living 

1.  Habit  of  providing  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  handling  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  foods. 

2.  Preventing  the  use  of  spoiled 
foods  in  cafeterias,  and  lunch  rooms  of 
school  buildings  and  in  other  eating 
places  so  far  as  possible. 

3.  The  practice  of  enlisting  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  chemists,  biologists  and  other 
specialists  who  are  capable  of  making 
scientific  analyses  of  water  and  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  various  edible  materials.  (The 
correlation  of  the  science  department  of 
the  high  school  is  essential  here.  Some 
of  the  above  specific  objectives  too  are 
closely  allied  with  the  ultimate  social  ob¬ 
jective  as  well  as  with  the  health  objec¬ 
tive). 

Illustrative  materials  and  pupil  activi¬ 
ties: 

a.  References :  Wellman  —  Food 
Study — Yeast  and  bacteria,  pp.  21-24* 
Growth  of  micro-organisms,  pp.  26-29. 

Greer — School  and  Home  Cooking — 
Kinds  of  spoilage,  pp.  479-481.  (Add 
further  references  from  a  variety  of 
texts  including  books  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  which  pertain  to  preservation  and 
care  of  the  cleanliness  of  foods  and  of 
drinking  water,  milk  and  so  forth. 

b.  Pupil  activities  and  exercises. 

.Study  and  examination  by  pupils  of 

the  various  ways  in  which  foods  are  pre- 
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served,  dried,  canned  and  so  forth.  Vis¬ 
itations  to  canning  factories,  and  to  cold 
storage  plants.  Study  and  examination 
of  filtration  plants,  of  the  use  of  drink¬ 
ing  cups  on  trains,  of  the  types  of  drink¬ 
ing  fountains  used  in  urban  centers  in 
parks,  in  large  buildings,  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  made  for  purifying  milk,  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  as  to  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  and  milk  in  the  rural  as  contrasted 
with  urban  communities.  (All  of  this 
again  is  closely  correlated  with  the  work 
in  hygiene  and  health  education,  and  is 
applicable  as  well  to  the  social  objective. 

Brief  resume  of  the  application  of 
home  economics  to  the  health  objective 
as  representative  of  a  point  of  view ; 

The  health  objective  has  been  used  as 
an  illustration  because  it  is  felt  that  often 
this  is  not  sufficiently  stressed  in  a  food 
course  in  high  schools.  The  second  im¬ 
mediate  aim  of  the  study  of  the  health 
objective  of  a  food  course  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  attitudes,  interests,  motives, 
ideals,  and  appreciations.  Unless  a  pu¬ 
pil  develops  early  in  life  the  right  atti¬ 
tudes  and  ideals  in  regard  to  food  habits 
and  daily  lives  these  ideals,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  he  has  acquired  will  be  of 
little  value  to  him.  For  example,  one 
may  be  able  to  recite  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  diet, 
but  unless  he  has  the  right  attitude  and 
ideals  and  will  include  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  his  diet,  his  knowledge  will  be 
of  little  value. 

The  third  immediate  aim  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mental  techniques  in  such  pro¬ 
cesses  as  perception,  memory,  imagina¬ 
tion,  judgment  and  reasoning.  Judg¬ 
ment  will  need  to  be  practiced,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  economic  selection  of  food, 
cabbage  is  cheaper  than  cauliflower  and 
from  the  health  point  of  view  is  of  equal 
value.  Again  judgment  should  be  used 


in  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  meals  for  some  meals  which 
are  equally  nutritious  vary  greatly  in 
amount  of  time  needed  for  preparation. 
The  illustrations  cited  in  part  might,  pre¬ 
sumably,  be  conidered  under  the  social 
objective,  but  they  can  not  be  separated 
entirely  from  the  health,  and  vocational 
objectives. 

The  fourth  immediate  aim  is  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  right  habits  and  useful  skills. 
Acquiring  right  habits  is  essential  in  this 
particular  objective.  Health  habits  are 
established  by  constant  practice  and  rep¬ 
etition,  and  much  follow-up  work  is 
needed.  In  the  illustrative  material  cited 
under  the  acquiring  of  fruitful  knowl¬ 
edge,  various  means  are  suggested  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  aim. 

In  many  in.ctances  the  illustrative  ma¬ 
terials  for  use  under  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  immediate  aims  need  not  be 
wholly  different  from  those  given  for  the 
first  immediate  aim. 

It  is  assumed  from  a  practical  admin¬ 
istrative  point  of  view  that  there  are  no 
prerequisites  to  the  food  course,  that  the 
course  is  elective  and  that  it  will  meet 
for  a  double  period  daily  for  thirty-six 
weeks.  The  health  objective,  as  given  is 
but  a  part  of  the  food  course.  No  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  in  this  discussion  to 
place  it  in  proper  sequence  or  to  give 
time  allotment.  That  is  a  matter  also 
worthy  of  further  consideration  under 
quantitative  standards. 

V.  Home  Economics  from  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  the  Social  Objective  with 
Special  Elmphasis  upon  the  Clothing 
and  Textiles. 

(To  be  outlined  in  same  detail  as 

IV.) 

1.  AMPUFIED  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  OBJECTIVE.  (S«e  General 
Outline  of  Objectivea.) 
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2.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  IMMEDIATE 
OBJECTIVES  IN  TERMS  OF  THE 
ABOVE  ULTIMATE  OBJECTIVE.  (See 
General  Outline  of  Objectives.) 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  FURTHER 
KNOWLEDGE 

(1)  Interpretation  of  technical  terms 
such  as  true  bias,  facing,  warp,  yam 
stmcture,  sizing,  rayon,  analogous  colors. 

(2)  Development  of  attitudes,  ideals, 
and  appreciations.  Appreciation  of  the 
value  of  being  neatly  dressed  and  appro¬ 
priately  dressed  on  various  social  occa¬ 
sions  and  during  occupational  or  business 
hours. 

VI.  Home  Economics  from  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  the  Social  and  Vocational 
Objectives  with  Special  Elmphasis 
upon  Home  Management. 

1.  Amplified  statement  of  these  two 
ultimate  objectives. 

2.  Statement  of  immediate  objectives 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  above  ultimate 
objectives:  (Details  to  be  worked  out 
as  exemplified  under  the  food  and  nu¬ 
trition  work  with  reference  to  the  health 
objective). 

(1)  Ability  to  share  responsibility  in 
the  home. 

(2)  Ability  to  judge  with  reference 
to  a  reasonable  price  for  property  and 
materials  needed  for  the  management  of 
a  home. 

(3)  Ability  to  judge  the  convenience 
of  modern  home  buildings  and  construc¬ 
tion.  etc. 

VII.  Home  Economics  from  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  the  Ultimate  Leisure  Time 
Objective,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  Clothing  and  Textiles,  and 
upon  Home-Management.  (To  be 
worked  out  in  detail  similar  to  that 
of  the  food  and  nutrition  course  un¬ 
der  the  health  objective,  section  IV. 


VIII.  Brief  Suggestion  as  to  the  Quanti¬ 
tative  Standards  Relative  to 

Home  Economics 

The  previous  outline  of  qualitative 
standards  is  not  intended  in  any  sense 
as  a  complete  manual.  It  represents 
merely  a  point  of  view  with  reference  to 
the  kinds  of  materials  to  be  taught. 
Likewise  the  brief  suggestions  on  the 
side  of  the  quantitative  standards  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  a  manual  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  manual  should  be  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  standards  set  up  by  this 
Association  to  meet  and  suit  local  condi¬ 
tions  of  differing  communities. 

One  very  important  desideratum  with 
reference  to  the  further  development  of 
quantitative  standards  has  to  do  with  the 
determination  of,  and  agreement  upon 
“large  units”  of  subject  matter  to  be 
taught  under  “food  and  nutrition;”  un¬ 
der  “clothing  and  textiles;”  and  under 
“home  management.” 

IX.  Some  Teaching  Units  in  the  At¬ 
tempt  to  Formulate  Quantitative 

Standards 

The  following  tentative  units  there¬ 
fore  are  suggested  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  trial-practice,  with  a  secon¬ 
dary  emphasis  upon  the  exact  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  these  teaching  units 
In  case  the  amount  of  time  is  stipu¬ 
lated  it  should  be  thought  of  as  an  ap¬ 
proximate  range,  varying  with  local 
purposes  and  conditions  for  different 
courses  offered.  The  matter  of  the  se¬ 
quential  order  of  arrangement  should 
receive  its  relative  share  of  attention 
under  any  administrative  regime,  after 
the  teaching  units  have  been  outlined 
with  clarity  and  care.  It  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  outline  and  suggest  teaching  units  but 
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that  such  units  of  teaching  should  be 
made  out  in  conformity  with  well  de¬ 
fined  and  acknowledged  objectives  which 
are  to  be  realized  through  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  such  units  to  the  learner.  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  may  be  said  that  this  involves 
both  the  selection  of  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  nature  of  the  method  or 
technique  of  teaching  simultaneously  in 
actual  classroom  practice. 

It  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often  that 
whatever  effort  is  made  later  on  to  estab¬ 
lish  “quantitative  standards”  should  be 
done  in  the  light  of  the  previous  work 
outlined  by  the  general  committee  as  a 
whole,  and  by  the  various  sub-commit¬ 
tees  with  reference  to  their  now  pub¬ 
lished  statements  on  “qualitative  stand¬ 
ards.” 

Only  a  few  samples  of  the  units  of 
teaching  are  here  given  in  the  instances 
of  food  and  nutrition,  of  textiles  and 
clothing,  and  of  home  management  in  or¬ 
der  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  begin  some  work  on  the  side  of 
setting  up  quantitative  standards  in  the 
teaching  of  home  economics. 

In  the  instance  of  “food  and  nutrition” 
the  following  are  suggested  as  examples 
for  consideration:  (1)  Why  and  how 
to  preserve  foods;  (2)  The  body’s  need 
of  food  and  the  formation  of  good  food 
habits;  (3)  How  to  obtain  the  best 
returns  for  the  money  spent  for  food. 
(4)  Planning,  preparation  and  serving 
of  meals  including  the  typical  foods, 
served  at  different  meals.  (5)  Courtesy, 
table  manners  and  etiquette.  In  the 
instance  of  “clothing  and  textiles”  the 
following  teaching  units  are  presented 
for  consideration ;  ( 1 )  The  relation  of 
clothing  to  health;  (2)  Planning  the 
wardrobe  and  clothing  budget;  (3)  The 
care  of  clothes ;  (4)  Beauty  and  becom¬ 
ingness  of  dress;  (5)  The  making  of 


garments  and  garment  fitting;  (6)  The 
selection  of  desirable  textiles. 

And,  lastly  suggested  examples  of 
teaching  units  are  given  for  the  work 
in  “homemaking”:  (1)  Budgeting,  sav¬ 
ing  and  accounting;  (2)  House  planning 
and  furnishing;  (3)  General  house- 
management  and  care;  (4)  Social  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  family;  (5)  Family  relation¬ 
ships;  (6)  Child  training. 

Suggested  References  in  Home 
Economics 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  an 
array  of  books  and  magazines  pertaining 
to  home  economics  on  which  every  one 
will  agree,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  it 
seems  to  this  committee  that  a  suggested 
list  of  references  will  be  of  some  value 
to  instructors  of  home  ecenomics.  No 
special  favor  is  intended  to  be  shown 
to  any  one  author  or  book  company  in 
giving  this  list.  The  committee  believes 
that  as  in  the  case  of  health  and  physical 
education,  and  as  in  case  of  the  subjects 
of  English  biology,  chemistry,  physics 
or  the  foreign  languages  that  materials 
of  instruction  intended  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  objectives  as  stated  should  be 
selected  from  any  reliable  source  what¬ 
ever,  irrespective  of  the  author  or  the 
publishing  company.  The  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  here  offered  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  complete  or  all-inclusive.  Suggested 
additional  references  will  be  welcomed 
by  this  committee  from  the  readers  of 
this  report.  Furthermore  no  attempt  is 
made  to  arrange  these  references  in 
order  of  their  importance,  it  being  un¬ 
derstood  that  differences  of  opinion  will 
exist  as  to  the  relative  value  of  different 
texts,  p>ertaining  to  home  economics 
proper.  Many  other  reference  materials 
found  in  textbooks  pertaining  to  other 
high  school  subjects  will  be  found  to 
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be  valuable,  but  these  are  not  included 
in  this  list  suggested  by  the  committee. 

Suggested  List  of  General  References 
for  Home  Economics 

A.  Food  and  Nutrition 

Bailey,  Beth  N. — Meal  Planning  and 
Table  Service.  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria. 

Bailey,  Pearl — Foods,  Preparation  and 
Serving.  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Farmer — The  Boston  Cooking  School 
Book. 

Greer — School  and  Home  Cooking. 
Allyn  Bacon  &  Co. 

Hawk — What  We  Eat  and  What 
Happens  to  It.  Harper  Bros. 

McCollum  —  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health.  Pub.  by  Dr.  McCollum,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Monroe  and  Stratton — Food  Buying 
and  Our  Markets.  Burrow  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Matthews  —  Elementary  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Pattee — Practical  Dietetics.  Pattee, 
A.  F.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Rose — Feeding  the  Family.  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co. 

Sawyer — Food;  Whyf  Whatf  How? 
American  Red  Cross. 

Sherman — Food  Products.  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co. 

*Wellman  —  Food  Study.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Wiley — Foods  and  Their  Adultera¬ 
tion.  P.  Blakiston  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

Willard  and  Gillett — Dietetics  for 
High  Schools.  Macmillan  Co. 

B.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Buttrick,  H.  G. — Principles  of  Cloth¬ 
ing  Selection.  Macmillan,  1922. 

♦New  edition — Wellman — Food  Study  for 
High  School,  now  published.  Page  references 
in  the  body  of  the  report  based  upon  old  edition. 


Cook,  Rosamund — Essentials  of  Sew¬ 
ing.  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Cook,  Rosamund — Sewing  Machines. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Goldstein,  H. — Art  in  Everyday  Life. 
Macmillan  Co. 

Hanna,  A.  K.  —  Pattern  Making. 
Macmillan  Co. 

Dyer,  Elizabeth  —  Textile  Fabrics. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1923. 

Izor,  E.  F.  —  Costume  Dressing  and 
Home  Planning.  Atkinson,  Meulger 
Co.,  Chicago,  1916. 

McGowan  and  Waite — Textiles  and 
Clothing.  Macmillan  Co.,  1925. 

Pickens — Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress. 
Woman’s  Institute,  1918. 

Small,  C.  P. — How  to  Know  Textiles. 
Ginn  &  Co.  (Ginn)  1925. 

Story,  Margaret  —  How  to  Dress 
Well.  Funk,  Wagnalls  Co. 

Trilling,  M.  B.  and  Williams,  F. — 
A  Girl’s  Problems  in  Home  Economics. 
Lippincott. 

Whitlock,  Mary  E. — Clothing  Club 
Manual.  (Univ.  Extension  Bulletin.) 

W interburn,  Florence — Principles  of 
Correct  Dress.  Harper  Bros.,  1914. 

Woolman  and  McGowan  —  Textiles. 
Macmillan  Co.,  1925. 

C.  Home  Management 
Abel — Successful  Family  Life  on  a 
Moderate  Income.  Lippincott. 

Andrews,  Benjamin — Economics  of 
the  Household.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1924. 

Balderston,  Lydia  —  Housewifery. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  1923. 

Broadhurst,  Jean — Home  and  Com¬ 
munity  Hygiene.  Lippincott,  1918. 

Calkins,  C.  W. — Course  in  House 
Planning  and  Furnishing,  1916.  Scott 
Foresman. 

Donham,  S  .  A.  —  Marketing  and 
Housework  Manual.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1922. 
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Donham — Spending  the  Family  In¬ 
come.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Frederick  —  Household  Engineering 
1921.  .Xnier.  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

(iray — House  and  Home,  19^3.  Lip- 
pincott. 

G  rove  s  —  Wholesome  Childhood. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

Mathews — The  House  and  Its  Care. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1926. 

Pope,  Amy — A  Textbook  for  Simple 


Nursing  Procedure  for  High  Schools. 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  New  York,  1925. 

Spencer,  A.  J. — The  Family  and  Its 
Members.  Lippincott,  1922. 

Streeter  —  Home-making  Simplified. 
Harper  Bros.,  1922. 

Taber,  C.  W. — The  Business  of  the 
Household.  Lippincott,  1918. 

Taber  and  Wardall — Economics  of  the 
Family.  Lippincott,  1923. 

Van  Rensselear,  Rose  and  Cannon — 
The  Manual  of  Home-making  (ref.) 
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Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Physical 
Education’ 


1.  General  Introductory  Statement 

This  sub-committee  is  making  its 
report  on  physical  education  with 
the  hope  that  further  discussion, 
criticism,  and  revision  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  objectives  outlined,  and 
to  the  accompanying  illustrative  ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction  and  activities.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  making  this 
tentative  statement  for  publication  is  to 
enlist  the  constructive  cooperation  of 
high  school  administrators,  and  of  high 
school  instructors  of  health  and  physical 
education.  The  committee  is  suggesting 
that  certain  aspects  of  the  reprints  or  of 
the  materials  as  published  in  the  Quart¬ 
erly  Journal  be  checked  by  instructors 
and  administrators  and  then  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  so  that  this 
checked  copy  could  be  returned  with 
additional  comments.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  N.  C.  Association  will  decide  to 
make  at  least  one  thousand  reprints  of 
this  report  as  published  in  the  March 
Journal,  for  distribution  among  those 


‘The  Sub-Committee  responsible  for  this 
report  consists  of  the  following  individuals : 
G.  T.  Stafford — Assistant  Professor  of  Ortho¬ 
pedics  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  S.  C.  Staley — Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois ;  Milton 
M.  Olander — Associate  in  Physical  location 
and  Athletic  Coaching,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois ;  Mrs.  Maurine  Bone  Staley 
— Former  Instructor  in  Physical  Education, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal, 
Illinois,  (present  address,  Urbana,  Illinois) ; 
Helen  B.  Knight — Instructor  in  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Morgantown  (Senior)  High  School, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia ;  Carlos  J,  Wagner 
— Associate  in  Physical  Education  and  Athletic 
Coaching,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois;  J.  A.  Clement,  Chairman — Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 


instructors  interested  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  suggested  standards  of  the 
sub-committee  as  herein  set  forth. 

This  committee  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  certain  differences  of  opinion 
exist  among  different  writers  and  in¬ 
structors  as  to  the  nature  of  the  most 
desirable  terminology-  to  be  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  various  aspects  included  in  the 
important  field  of  health,  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  welfare.  The  caption  used 
as  the  heading  of  this  report  has  not 
been  selected  in  any  dogmatic  manner 
nor  in  any  prejudiced  sense,  nor  has  the 
committee  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  matter  of  a  finally  agreed  upon 
terminology  is  still  somewhat  open  to 
debate.  The  committee  is  open  minded 
with  respect  to  this  matter  of  a  generic 
nomenclature  which  is  intended  to  cover 
the  various  phases  of  this  important 
problem.  The  feeling  is,  however,  that 
this  difference  of  opinion  ought  not  to 
be  given  such  an  undue  amount  of 
emphasis  so  as  to  delay  progress  on  the 
aspects  of  physical  education  in  which 
there  does  seem  to  be  unanimity  of 
opinion. 

Illustrative  materials  of  instruction 
and  activities  have  been  suggested  as 
the  basis  of  the  realization  of  the  var¬ 
ious  objectives  enumerated.  Much  con¬ 
fusion  is  likely  to  result  with  reference 
to  this  attempt  to  arrange  illustrative 
materials  and  activities  in  harmony  with 
a  detailed  list  of  immediate  objectives 
together  with  their  sub-objectives,  un¬ 
less  instructors  make  an  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  the  point  of  view  herein  involved. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  that  this 
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point  of  view  be  made  actually  workable 
among  and  by  the  instructors  themselves 
else  most  of  the  theory  outlined  by  the 
N.  C.  A.  committee  as  a  whole  will  be 
of  little  practical  value.  The  illustrative 
materials  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
arranged  in  a  too  arbitrary  or  mechan¬ 
ical  manner.  Some  of  the  illustrative 
materials  may  be  thought  of  as  contri¬ 
buting  to  more  than  one  objective.  It 
is  likely  that  in  some  instances  it  may 
appear  to  others  that  the  order  of  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  different  than  oc¬ 
curs  here.  No  distortion,  however,  will 
occur  in  the  point  of  view  herein  pre¬ 
sented  in  case  it  seems  more  profitable 
to  some  individuals  to  change  the  exact 
order  of  arrangement  of  materials. 
Furthermore  the  same  illustrative  ma¬ 
terials  may  contribute  simultaneously, 
for  example,  to  “acquiring  knowledge,” 
to  the  “development  of  attitudes  and 
ideals,”  and  to  “acquiring  right  habits 
and  useful  skills.” 

Useless  duplication  of  illustrative  ma¬ 
terials  will  result  according  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure  unless  all  instructors  in  physical 
education  recognize  the  interrelations 
existing  between  the  major  ultimate  ob¬ 
jectives  and  between  the  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives,  as  well  as  the  interrelations  be¬ 
tween  the  immediate  objectives  and 
their  sub-objectives.  Furthermore  great 
economy  may  result  from  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  workers,  in  the  field  of  health 
and  physical  education,  to  cooperate  with 
other  departments,  and  to  correlate 
their  work  accordingly.  Particularly  on 
the  knowledge  side  and  on  the  side  of 
the  development  of  interests,  attitudes, 
and  ideals,  such  school  subjects  as  na¬ 
tural  science,  social  studies,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  physiology  and  hygiene  should 
be  correlated  so  far  as  possible.  The 
department  of  health  and  physical  edu¬ 


cation  should  make  its  proportionate 
contribution  to  the  health  objective,  but 
other  school  departments  should  also 
contribute  respectively.  Physical  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  as  such  should  contribute 
in  some  measure  also  to  the  social  and 
leisure  time  objectives,  as  well  as  to  the 
health  objective,  and,  perchance  in  a 
very  limited  way  to  the  exploratory-vo¬ 
cational  and  vocational  objective. 

It  is  important  that  each  department 
of  the  high  school  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  point  of  view  of  the 
North  Central  Association  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  standards  in  reorganized  cur¬ 
ricula.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  for 
everyone  having  to  do  with  health, 
physical  education  and  welfare  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  assumptions 
pertaining  to  secondary  education  as  a 
whole,  with  the  explanation  of  terms 
used  by  the  general  committee,  and  with 
the  nature,  interrelation,  derivation  of 
the  four  ultimate  objectives,  and  with 
the  immediate  objectives  of  secondary 
education.  This  may  be  found  in  the 
first  part  of  the  March  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal,  as  well  as  in  the 
Part  III  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
North  Central  Association  in  1924. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  this 
sub-committee  to  formulate  a  complete 
“manual”  on  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  formulation  of  a  detailed 
manual,  and  of  courses  of  study  should 
be  left  to  the  authority  of  the  respective 
states  and  to  the  initiative  of  local  com¬ 
munities,  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
qualitative  standards  herein  submitted. 
All  of  the  illustrative  materials  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  suggestive  merely,  and  not 
exhaustive.  Furthermore  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision.  Blspecially  is  it  true  that 
materials  and  activities  should  be  added 
to  the  leisure  time  objective  as  herein 
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presented.  Again  many  appropriate 
illustrative  materials  may  be  found  in 
elementary  natural  science,  social  studies, 
and  home  economics  texts  which  have 
not  been  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
this  report,  as  well  as  many  illustrative 
activities  based  upon  books  written  con¬ 
cerning  the  different  types  of  games, 
sports,  natural  and  interpretive  dancing, 
pageants  and  other  desirable  activities. 

A  limited  number  of  references  have 
been  appended  to  this  report  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  suggestive  list 
for  use  by  instructors,  in  teaching  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  for  use  in  the  selection  of 
materials  and  activities.  It  is  essential 
that  materials  be  gathered  from  all  re¬ 
liable  sources. 

The  next  step  in  this  whole  attempt 
should  be  to  discover  how  far  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  into  successful  practice  the 
point  of  view  herein  outlined.  It  would 
be  profitable  for  secondary  school  in¬ 
structors,  who  already  have  successful 
practices  in  operation  to  send  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  syllabi  and 
daily  programs  of  their  work  used  in 
health  and  physical  education,  and  to 
suggest  further  items  or  phases  which 
will  assist  in  the  realization  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  outlined  by  this  committee.  This 
would  assist  very  much  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  formulation  of  the  quantita¬ 
tive  standards  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses,  which  is  the  further  task  of  the 
committee  in  supplementation  of  the 
present  study  and  formulation  of  quali¬ 
tative  standards. 

II.  General  Elxplanation  and  Definition 
of  Certain  Nomenclature  Per¬ 
taining  to  Physical  Elducation. 

Certain  terms  are  used  among  the 
directors  and  instructors  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  There  is  some  advantage  in  hav¬ 


ing  a  more  or  less  common  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  what  these  terms  signify. 
Without  any  attempt  to  define  in  a 
stereotyped  dictionary  manner  these 
terms,  there  is  here  submitted  an  expla¬ 
nation  in  general  of  them.  This  will 
have  some  value  both  among  the  indi¬ 
viduals  especially  interested  in  physical 
education  as  such,  as  well  as  some  value 
for  use  by  high  school  administrators 
themselves.  Some  disagreement  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  terms  will 
probably  be  found,  but  these  terms  can 
be  used  as  a  tentative  working  basis 
subject  to  further  revision  and  clarifica¬ 
tion  wherever  found  to  be  necessary, 
later  on. 

General  explanation  and  definition  of 
terms  employed  in  health  and  physical 
education. 

1.  “Physical  welfare”  pertains  chiefly 
to  the  agencies  affecting  the  health  and 
recreational  activities  of  the  individual 
and  the  community. 

2.  “Physical  education”  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  term  including  all  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  as  well  as  the  actual  repertoire  of 
all  kinds  of  physical  activities  pertaining 
to  the  maintenance  of  physical  vigor  and 
vitality. 

3.  “Health”  includes  all  those  qual¬ 
ities  or  phases  of  the  functioning  of  the 
organism  having  to  do  with  the  upkeep 
of  one’s  bodily,  mental  and  social 
hygiene. 

4.  “Hygiene”  is  concerned  with  the 
regulations  and  rules  pertaining  to  the 
daily  health  of  the  individual  and  society. 

5.  “Anatomy  and  “physiology”  have 
to  do  with  an  analysis  and  description 
of  the  structures  and  functions  of  the 
body. 

6.  “Athletic  sports”  are  forms  of 
physical  play  activities  usually  competi¬ 
tive,  in  nature,  engaged  in  chiefly  for 
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recreation  and  bodily  invigoration. 

7.  ‘Sportsmanship”  is  fairness  and 
generosity  in  all  types  of  activities. 

8.  “Dancing”  is  the  expression  of  the 
emotion  thru  the  performance  of  a  regu¬ 
lated  series  of  rhythmical  movements. 

9.  “Gymnastics”  represents  bodily 
exercise  adapted  to  performance  within 
or  without  the  gymnasium  with  or  with¬ 
out  apparatus. 

10.  “Individual  or  corrective  gym¬ 
nastics”  have  to  do  with  activities  which 
tend  to  prevent  bodily  defects,  correct 
existing  disabilities,  and  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  physical  fitness  comparable 
to  present  day  needs  and  exigencies. 

III.  Postulates  or  Assumptions  in 

Physical  Education  Pertaining  to  the 

General  Need,  and  to  Qualitative 

Standards. 

A.  The  General  Need 

1.  All  pupils  of  high  school  age  en¬ 
rolled  are  in  need  of  some  phase  of 
health  and  physical  education,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  training 
including  both  those  who  are,  and  who 
are  not  physically  able  to  participate  in 
group  activities. 

2.  A  favorable  attitude  toward  play 
and  toward  other  wholesome  physical 
activities  and  exercise  in  the  same 
should  be  developed  during  childhood  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  such 
activities  during  adolescence  and  later 
life. 

3.  Certain  native  or  inherited  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  wholesome  expres¬ 
sion,  both  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
and  of  society.  Such  reactions  should 
be  directed  and  modified  in  harmony 
with  a  correct  view  of  the  theory  of  the 
simultaneous  and  gradual  expression  of 
the  play  instincts  and  reactions. 


4.  Many  unfavorable  bodily  handi 
caps  are  in  evidence  due  to  neglect,  to 
current  sedentary  life,  to  the  highly 
specialized  use  of  some  parts  of  the 
body  and  to  the  non-use  of  others,  as 
well  as  to  the  high  nervous  tension  pro¬ 
duced  in  individuals  in  our  modem  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  and  travel. 

B.  Pertaining  to  Qualitative  Stand¬ 
ards  for  the  Selection  of  Materials 
of  Instruction  and  of  Activities 

1.  Materials  of  instruction  and  of 
activities  in  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  should  always  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  educational  objectives. 

2.  A  larger  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  health  building  aspects  in 
contrast  to  the  inordinate  emphasis 
often  given  to  mere  formal  gymnastics 
and  to  competitive  athletics,  or  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  worship  of  some  one 
“system”  or  other  as  an  end  in  itself. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  work  given  in 
health  and  physical  education  should 
vary  according  to  the  physiological  and 
temperamental  needs  of  boys  in  contrast 
to  those  of  g^rls  during  the  secondary 
school  stage  of  education. 

4.  Physical  education  should  corre¬ 
late  itself  with  all  of  the  departments 
within  a  high  school,  which  can  contri¬ 
bute  directly  or  indirectly  to  physiologi¬ 
cal,  neurological,  and  bacteriological 
knowledge,  or  to  individual  health  habits 
and  to  hygienic  community  conditions  of 
living. 

5.  The  promotion  of  a  genuine  health 
and  physical  education  program  can  be 
“carried  on”  only  when  there  is  co-oper¬ 
ation  between  the  home,  school  and  com¬ 
munity. 

6.  The  recognition  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  of  pupils  with  reference  to 
physical  traits,  needs,  and  handicaps  is 
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very  important  in  the  practical  work 
done  in  any  department  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
competently  administered  health  exam¬ 
inations.  through  the  assistance  of 
physicians  and  nurses  in  the  instances 
where  it  is  advisable,  as  well  as  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  effective  follow-up  work 
so  far  as  possible. 

8.  Individual  gymnastics  or  remedial 
and  corrective  work  should  constitute  a 
vital  and  integral  part  of  the  instruction 
and  activities  offered  in  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  education  prog^ms. 

9.  It  is  as  important  for  high  school 
administrators  to  provide  proper  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  work  offered  in  physical 
education  as  it  is  in  case  of  the  other 
aspects  of  high  school  work. 

10.  Adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  preserving  the  health  of 
teachers  as  well  as  of  pupils  in  the 
high  school. 

11.  Specialized  phases,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  physical  education  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
of  the  educative  process.  A  reciprocal 
attitude  of  mind  should  exist  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  specialists  in  such  phases  as 
physical  education  should  recogfnize  well 
founded  principles  of  general  educa¬ 
tional  theory.  On  the  other  hand 
instructors  of  the  academic  and  practi¬ 
cal  arts  subjects  should  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  essential  phases  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  health,  physical 
education  and  welfare. 

IV.  Physical  Education  from  the 

Standpoint  of  the  Health  Objective. 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 
I.  PREPARATORY  TO  OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE 

(1)  Concerning  important  facts  hav¬ 


ing  to  do  with  proper  living  conducive  to 
health. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities; 

a.  References : 

Authentic  and  accepted  non-technical 
literature  on  health. 

Hygeia :  State  Bulletins  on  Health 
Subjects. 

Pamphlets  and  Charts  Used  in  Exhib¬ 
its  Given  by  Science  Departments  in 
Higher  Institutions  of  Learning. 

The  Layman’s  Handbook  of  Medicine 
by  Cabot. 

b.  Pupil  activities. 

Study  of  health  conditions  of  pupils 
and  of  local  community  conditions  of  liv¬ 
ing,  including  investigations  of  causes 
of  pupils  absences  in  connection  with  ill- 
health. 

Health;  organization  of  health  clubs 
among  boys  and  g;irls  of  high  school  age, 
(which  is  applicable  to  small  schools  as 
well  as  to  large  schools)  ;  study  of  the 
actvities  of  the  community  health  de¬ 
partment,  (applicable  also  to  the  social 
objective)  ;  study  of  the  activities  of  the 
state  and  national  bodies ;  encouraging 
pupils  to  attend  health  lectures,  and 
reading  the  reports  made  by  various 
health  bodies. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  IN  DISCOVERING  AND  DE¬ 
VELOPING  ABILITIES.  I 

( 1 )  Useful  in  the  discovery  of  the  ] 

sources  of  ill  health  and  bodily  handi-  j 

caps.  j 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities:  j 

a.  References : 

Proceedings  of  World  Health  Confer¬ 
ence,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Health  lectures ;  the  study  of  the  lives 
of  such  persons  as  Elliott,  of  Harvard, 
and  Roosevelt,  from  this  viewpoint. 

Publications  of  State  Health  work. 
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Publications  of  clinics. 

b.  >  Pupil  Activities :  Study  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  scholastic  standing,  of  malnutri¬ 
tion,  diseased  tonsils,  impaired  sight  and 
hearing,  abnormal  bone  tissue,  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  heart  and  lungs. 

The  development  of  habits  of  reading 
by  pupils  of  books  and  current  period¬ 
icals  and  literature  such  as  Source  Book 
in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  by 
Wood  and  Brownell;  Physical  Educor- 
tion  for  Daily  Use  by  Crampton;  Health 
and  Disease  by  Lee,  Educational 
Hygiene  by  Averill. 

Habits  of  evaluating  one’s  Physical  ef¬ 
ficiency  through  the  use  of  Athletic 
Badge  Contests,  Foster’s  test,  Sargent’s 
test,  the  California  Physical  Efficiency 
test,  see  Cozen’ s  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  in  Physical  Education,  p.  14-66. 
3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  THE  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  SITUATIONS  OF  EVERY 
DAY  UFE 

fl)  Striving  to  increase  one’s  phys¬ 
ical  efficiency  and  organic  vigor  to  the 
highest  possible  level. 

(2)  The  prevention  of  bodily  de¬ 
fects  and  the  development  of  resistance 
to  ill-health. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

a.  References : 

Physiology  of  Exercise,  by  McCurdy 
and  McKenzie. 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical 
Education  by  Cozens,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Sept.  1926,  Vol.  1,  No.  1 

The  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Physical  Education  by  J.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

b.  Pupils  activities:  Attempting  to 
correct  bodily  deformities  and  ill  health 
through  regular  health  examinations, 
through  the  formulations  of  comparative 
standards  of  physical  efficiency,  through 
the  maintenance  of  100%  follow  up 

1 _ 


work,  through  the  co-operation  of  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  clinic  workers,  directors  of 
physical  education,  teachers  and  parents. 

Participation  by  pupils  in  wholesome 
activities,  such  as,  outdoor  activities,  or¬ 
ganized  “carry  over’’  games.  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  causes  of  ill  health  of  pupils.  The 
organization  of  health  clubs  among  boys 
and  g^rls  to  assist  in  establishing  right 
habits  of  living  that  will  carry  over.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  a  representative  from  each 
room  to  “sit  in’’  on  health  board  meet¬ 
ings.  These  representatives  reporting 
back  to  their  own  rooms. 

Study  of  the  effects  of  physical  de¬ 
fects  and  unhygienic  living  upon  athletic 
rating,  and  ability  to  participate  success¬ 
fully  in  g^mes,  and  the  influence  upon 
the  ability  to  do  satisfactory  school  work. 

Study  of  actual  school  practices  as 
listed  in  bulletins  and  pamphlets  pub¬ 
lished  in  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  California,  and  Illinois  in  addition 
to  the  syllabi  now  being  used  in  success¬ 
ful  local  systems  throughout  the  coimtry. 

(3).  Knowledge  of  ways  and  means 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

(a)  Accepted  immunization  proced¬ 
ures  in  case  of  small-pox,  diphtheria,  ty¬ 
phoid. 

(b)  Instructional  facilities  for  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  home  and  community  in 
the  eradication  of  the  various  health  haz¬ 
ards. 

B.  Developing  Attitudes,  Interests, 

Motives,  Ideals  and  Appreciations 

1.  The  development  of  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  health  producing  factors 
which  vitally  affect  the  lives  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals. 

2.  The  development  of  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  need  of  personal  hygiene  with 
reference  to  exposure  to  disease,  neglect 
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of  the  care  of  teeth,  the  development  of 
eye  strain,  and,  of  flat  and  weak  feet,  the 
failure  to  eat  foods  which  furnish  the 
most  wholesome  diet  for  the  individual. 

3.  Knowledge  of  physical  activities 
most  appropriate  for  the  preservation 
and  correction  of  health  which  makes 
for  100%  physical  efficiency. 

Illustrative  material  and  activities. 

a.  References : 

Individual  Gymnastics,  by  Drew. 

Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine. 

Physical  Education  for  Daily  Use,  by 
Crampton. 

Hygeia  Magazine. 

State  Board  of  Health  Bulletins. 

b.  Pupil  Activities:  Individual,  cor¬ 
rective  gymnastics ;  group  corrective  and 
preventive  gymnastics;  mass  gymnastic 
stunts;  intra-  and  inter-mural  athletics; 
games  and  activities  with  high  “carry 
over”  value,  such  as  volley  ball,  golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  bowling,  handball, 
hiking  and  skating. 

C.  Developing  Mental  Techniques  in 

Memory,  Imagination,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning 

1.  Knowledge  of  correct  “form”  and 
technique  including  poise  and  balance,  in 
playing  certain  games,  and  other  phys¬ 
ical  activities. 

2.  Definite  neuro-muscular  co-ordin¬ 
ations  needed  in  various  types  of  phys¬ 
ical  activity. 

3.  Knowledge  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  games. 

4.  Knowledge  of  amount  and  quality 
of  exercise  adapted  to  the  individual’s 
capacity  of  endurance.  Precaution 
against  over-vigorous  activity  which  is 
beyond  the  individual’s  capacity. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

a.  References : 

Group  Games,  by  S.  C.  Staley,  and 
Individual  Athletics. 


Athletic  Journal. 

American  Physical  Education  Review. 

Preventive  and  Corrective  Physical 
Education,  Stafford. 

b.  Pupil  activities:  Knowledge  of, 
and  practice  in  fundamental  movements 
which  will  develop  skill  and  technique; 
generous  participation  in  games  rather 
than  mere  observation ;  exjjerience  in 
physical  activities  which  will  pve  one  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  is  best  suited 
to  one’s  own  needs  and  capacities ;  ability 
to  direct  the  imagination  to  wholesome 
physical  activities  for  recreational  value 
rather  than  for  economic  profit. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  of  Con¬ 
duct  and  Useful  Skills  in  Living 

1.  The  development  of  daily  positive 
health  habits  of  personal  hygiene. 

2.  The  habit  of  taking  an  abundance 
of  outdoor  daily  exercise,  so  far  as  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  permit. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

a.  References : 

b.  Pupil  activities:  Habit  of  daily 
care  of  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat ; 
habit  of  taking  the  proper  amount  of 
sleep ;  habit  of  eating  regularly  the 
wholesome  food  necessary  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  habit  of  daily  care  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  system ;  habit  of  some  daily 
physical  activity,  or  exrecise  out  of 
doors. 

V.  Physical  Education  from  the 

Standpoint  of  the  Social  Objective. 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 
I.  PREPARATORY  TO  OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE 

( 1 )  Knowledge  of  the  work  and 
function  of  the  important  organizations 
which  promote  physical  education  and 
welfare. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities : 

a.  References:  Free  and  inexpen- 
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sive  bulletins  may  be  secured  from  the 
followring  organizations : 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

American  Child  Health  Association. 

American  Posture  League. 

American  Physical  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

National  Committee  on  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

American  Red  Cross. 

Life  Extension  Institute. 

State  Health  Department. 

City  Health  Department. 

Public  Welfare  Congress. 

Women’s  Foundation  for  Health. 

Women’s  Press. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Russel  Sage  Foundation. 

Sportsmanship  Brotherhood. 

N.  A.  A.  F. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

A.  C.,  A.  C.  W. 

Girl  Scouts. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Girl  Reserves. 

Camp  Fire  Girls. 

G.  A.  A. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities :  Ref¬ 
erence  readings,  class  discussions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  topics,  theme  writing, 
oral  reports,  attending  lectures  and  vis¬ 
iting  available  organizations  relative  to 
the  above  organizations. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  the  pertinent 
facts  regarding  the  history  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  physical  education. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

Knowledge  of  the  development  of 
health  education  and  health  service;  of 
the  development  of  community  recrea¬ 


tion  ;  of  the  development  of  athletics,  of 
folk,  and  natural  dancing,  and  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  proper. 

a.  References : 

Wood  and  Brovmell:  “Source  Book 
in  Health  and  Physical  Education," 
Chapter  1. 

N.  E.  A.  and  Am.  Med.  Assn. 

“Health  Education,’’  pp.  1-40. 

Bowen  and  Mitchell,  “The  Theory  of 
Organized  Play,’’  Chap.  1. 

Rice,  E.  A.,  “A  Brief  History  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Education." 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities:  Refer¬ 
ence  readings ;  class  discussions ;  theme 
writing ;  attending  lectures ;  practice  of 
placing  authentic  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  on  the  gym  bulletin  board, 
relative  to  the  above  topics. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  MIVELOPING  DISPO¬ 
SITIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 
DEVELOPING  ABILITIES. 

(1)  Ability  to  co-operate  with  the 
community  in  the  promotion  of  enter¬ 
prises  designed  to  improve  i)ersonal  and 
public  physical  welfare. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

Knowledge  of  local  health  and  recre¬ 
ational  conditions ;  of  State  and  National 
health  and  recreational  conditions;  of 
accepted  health  and  recreative  standards. 

a.  References : 

Armstrong,  D.  B.,  “Community 
Health." 

National  Health  Series. 

Bulletins  from  the  State  and  Federal 
Boards  of  Public  Health. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities:  Ref¬ 
erence  readings ;  oral  reports,  theme 
writing,  class  discussions,  attending  lec¬ 
tures  pertaining  to  public  health  and 
sanitation,  and  public  recreation,  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  in  the  form  of  projects  for 
improving  existing  conditions,  relative  to 
the  above  materials. 
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3.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  IN 

SITUATIONS  OF  EVERYDAY  UFE 

(1.)  Ability  to  co-operate  with  others 
in  making  provision  for  healthful  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  field  of  one’s  occu¬ 
pational  activities. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

Study  of  existing  conditions  in  the 
field  of  one’s  occupational  activities ; 
study  of  accepted  standards  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  wholesome  working  conditions. 

a.  References : 

Tobey,  J.  A.,  “The  Quest  for  Health" 
National  Health  Series. 

Windslozv,  C.  E.  A.  and  Hallock, 
Grace  T.,  “The  IVindslow  Health 
Series." 

Frankel,  L.  K.,  “Health  of  the 
Worker,"  National  Health  Series. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities:  Qass 
discussions  on  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  hygfiene  and  sanitation,  reference 
reading,  theme  writing  on,  oral  reports 
and  debates  on,  attention  called  to  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  attending  lectures,  observa¬ 
tions  made  of  local  projects  in  industrial 
and  commercial  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
B.  Development  of  Attitudes,  Inter¬ 
ests,  Ideals,  and  Appreciations 

1 .  ABIUTY  AND  DESIRE  TO  BE  SPORTS- 
MANUKE  IN  BEHAVIOR 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

Appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  im¬ 
portance  of  sportsmanship  in  the 
broader  sense. 

a.  References : 

Staley,  S.  C.,  “The  Program  in  Sports¬ 
manship."  University  of  Illinois,  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  28. 

Wood  and  Brownell,  Source  Book  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Chap. 
8,  9,  11,  12. 

Missouri  State  Sportsmanship  Code. 

Chase,  Daniel,  Athletic  Research  So¬ 
ciety. 


Rice,  Grantland,  “The  Sporting 
Thing." 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities :  Col¬ 
lecting,  studying  and  discussing  various 
sportsmanship  codes ;  drawing  up  a  code 
yearly  to  suit  the  local  situation;  study¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who 
have  had  exceptionally  good  sportsman¬ 
like  lives ;  attending  lectures  given  on  the 
social  significance  of  good  conduct  in 
athletic  competitions;  oral  reports  and 
debates ;  vote  once  a  year  on  the  best 
sport  among  the  boys  and  the  prls;  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Sportsmanship  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  America. 

2.  ABILITY  TO  LEAD  OTHERS  AND  TO 

FOLLOW  OTHERS  IN  THE  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

a.  References : 

Sportsmanship  Brotherhood  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Wood  and  Brownell,  Source  Book  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Chap. 
17. 

Wayman,  Agnes,  Education  Through 
Physical  Education,  pp.  34-38,  Chap.  13, 
14. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities:  Class 
discussions  involving  the  meaning  of 
good  leadership  and  followership ;  study¬ 
ing  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  good  leaders ;  opportunity  given  for 
student  leadership  in  physical  activities 
such  as  coaching,  and  refereeing;  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  for  followership;  the  Girls’ 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Boys’  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  should  be  administered 
as  student  projects ;  student  help  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  whole  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram — athletic,  and  recreational. 

3.  ABILITY  AND  DESIRE  TO  PARTICI¬ 
PATE  IN  ATHLETICS  AND  PHYSICAL 
RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  WHICH 
WILL  CARRY  OVER  INTO  ADULT 
UFE. 
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Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

Knowledge  of  the  rules  and  technique 
in  athletic  contests ;  ability  to  participate 
in  physical  recreational  activities  accord¬ 
ing  to  approved  social  standards  (golf, 
tennis,  dancing,  etc.) 

a.  Reference  reading: 

IVayman,  Agnes,  Education  Through 
Physical  Education,  Chap.  7,  12,  14. 

Staley,  S.  C.,  Individual  and  Mass 
Athletics. 

Bowen  and  Mitchell,  The  Practice  of 
Organized  Play. 

Spalding’s  Athletic  Library. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities :  The 
students  will  practice  a  great  variety  of 
physical  activities  involving  teams  and 
competitions  in  which  the  students  will 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  following 
procedures : 

1.  Play  the  game  according  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  rules ; 
2.  Be  loyal  to  the  team  on  which  one  is 
playing;  3.  Play  to  the  best  of  one’s 
ability  to  the  end;  4.  Take  defeat  with 
graciousness  and  do  not  use  alibis;  5. 
Take  victory  with  modesty  and  do  not 
gloat  over  it ;  6.  Play  for  the  fun  of  the 
sport  and  not  for  personal  gain  or  glory ; 
7.  Obey  the  playing  instructions  of  those 
placed  in  leadership ;  8.  Observe  the 
training  rules  at  all  times ;  9.  Be  respect¬ 
ful  and  obedient  to  the  officials ;  10.  Be¬ 
have  in  a  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  man¬ 
ner;  11.  Treat  opponents  with  courtesy 
and  respect;  12.  Treat  visiting  teams 
with  comforts  equal  to  those  of  the  home 
team. 

The  students  will  be  asked  to  take  fMirt 
in  an  organized  school  enterprise  held  at 
least  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  school’s  standards  in  ath¬ 
letic  conduct.  Yearly  formulation  of  a 
code.  The  students  will  visit  and  ob¬ 
serve  all  kinds  of  physical,  recreational 


and  athletic  work  carried  on  by  the  com¬ 
munity;  attention  called  to  motion  pic¬ 
tures  pertaining  to  this  phase  of  the 
reports  and  theme  writing,  opportunity 
work ;  reference  reading  relative  to  this 
topic. 

4.  Ability  to  appreciate  skill,  strength 
and  endurance  in  the  performance  of 
physical  activities. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities. 

Knowledge  of  the  technique  needed  to 
perform  the  various  physical  activities; 
knowledge  of  the  strength  and  endurance 
needed  to  perform  the  various  physical 
activities. 

a.  Reference  reading : 

IVayman,  Agnes,  Education  Through 
Physical  Education,  Chap.  13. 

Bowen  and  Mitchell,  The  Practice  of 
’Organized  Play. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities :  Ref¬ 
erence  reading  relative  to  the  above  top¬ 
ics;  class  discussions.  The  students  will 
participate  in  all  types  of  physical  activi¬ 
ties. 

C.  Development  of  Mental  Techniques 
in  Memory,  Imagination,  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  Reasoning 
1.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SPECIFIC 
TYPES  OF  MENTAL  TECHNIQUES 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  PHYSICAL  AC¬ 
TIVITIES. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

Ability  to  judge  the  approved  types  of 
physical  activities;  ability  to  appreciate 
the  aesthetic  aspects  of  natural  dancing, 
folk  dancing,  pantomime,  etc.;  ability  to 
perform  physical  activities  efficiently 
with  the  least  amount  of  wasted  energy; 
ability  to  use  initiative  in  performing 
physical  activities. 

a.  Reference  reading : 

Wood  and  Brownell,  Source  Book  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Chap.  6. 

H* Doubler,  Margaret,  The  Dance. 
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Chapter  1,  2,  3,  9. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities:  Ref¬ 
erence  readings,  class  discussions,  oral 
reports,  participation  in  physical  activi¬ 
ties  which  will  develop  these  qualities, 
relative  to  the  above  topics. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  and  Useful 
Skills 

1.  ENGAGING  IN  WHOLESOME  GAMES. 
AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DAILY  HAB¬ 
ITS  AND  EXERCISES  CONDUCIVE  TO 
PHYSICAL  FITNESS. 

2.  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  TYPES  OF 
SKILL  THAT  WILL  ENABLE  ONE  TO 
PLAY  GAMES  WITH  PROFIT,  AND 
APPRECIATION  THROUGHOUT  LIFE. 

a.  Reference  reading: 

Wood  and  Brownell,  Source  Book  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education.  Chap. 
9,  13. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities :  Ref-* 
erence  readings,  class  discussions,  oral 
reports  and  debates  studying  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  very 
strong  in  these  qualities ;  participation  in 
physical  activities  which  will  develop 
these  qualities. 

3.  SKILL  IN  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITIES  AND  IN  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  PROMOTING  PROJECTS. 

Illustrative  materials  and  activities: 

Ability  to  lead  games,  sports  and 
dances  in  the  community  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  ;  ability  to  promote  health  projects. 

a.  Reference  reading: 

Staley,  S.  C.,  Games,  Contests,  and 
Relays. 

Normal  Course  in  Play,  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
pp.  109-135. 

Bowen  and  Mitchell.  The  Practice  of 
Organized  Play. 

b.  Suggested  pupil  activities :  Op¬ 
portunity  to  lead  classes  in  the  various 
physical  activities;  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
mote  health  projects. 


VI.  Physical  Education  from  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  the  Leisure  Time  Objective 

A.  Acquiring  Fruitful  Knowledge 

I.  PREPARATORY  TO  ACQUIRING 
OTHER  KNOWLEDGE 

a.  Knowledge  pertaining  to  the  rec¬ 
reational  needs  in  modern  life:  mainten¬ 
ance  and  exercise  of  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  plays,  games,  sjxjrts,  swimming, 
dramatic  activities,  outdoor  activities, 
and  other  wholesome  physical  activities; 
the  ability  to  take  part  in  and  enjoy  par¬ 
ticipation  in  plays,  games,  sports,  athlet¬ 
ics,  light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  dancing, 
swimming,  dramatic  activities,  outdoor 
activities,  and  other  wholesome  physical 
activities ;  the  ability  necessary  to  adapt 
one’s  play  and  other  physical  activities 
to  one’s  existing  environment ;  the  ability 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  appropriate 
g;ames  and  sports;  of  counteracting  by 
means  of  recreation  or  avocation  of  the 
undesirable  effects  of  highly  specialized 
activity;  in  modern  life;  the  habits  of 
prominent  men  such  as  President  Elliott 
of  Harvard.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
others. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
DIRECTLY  IN  DEVELOPING  DISPOSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  IN  DISCOVERING  AND 
DEVELOPING  ABILITIES. 

a.  Relaxation  through  acquaintance 
with  the  physiological  and  psycholopcal 
laws  thereof. 

b.  Avocation  through  acquaintance 
with  different  types  of  physical  activities. 

c.  Civic  conditions  and  activities 
from  standpoint  of  physical  education: 

Recreational  needs  of  the  community; 
facilities  of  the  community ;  recreational 
agencies  and  enterprise.s  in  the  commu¬ 
nity;  recreational  possibilities  as  com¬ 
pared  with  activities  in  other  communi¬ 
ties. 
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3.  KNOWLEDGE  USEFUL  IN  CONTROL 

OF  THE  SITUATIONS  OF  EVERYDAY 
UFE 

( 1 ) .  Same  sources  as  listed  above  in  2. 

B.  Developing  Attitudes.  Interests, 

Motives,  Ideals,  and  Appreciation 

Such  as: 

1.  Development  of  an  interest  in  all 
forms  of  play. 

2.  Development  of  ability  to  use 
one’s  leisure  time  so  as  to  be  positively 
helpful  to  the  individual  and  to  the  rec¬ 
reative  life  of  the  community. 

3.  Development  of  ability  to  assist 
in  the  organization  and  control  of  var¬ 
ious  recreational  agencies  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

4.  Development  of  an  interest  in 
boys’  and  girls’  athletic  associations. 

5.  Development  of  respect  for  au¬ 
thority,  unselfishness,  honesty,  good 
sportsmanship. 

6.  Knowledge  on  current  matters 
pertaining  to  health  and  health  legfisla- 
tion. 

C.  Developing  Mental  Techniques 
in  Memory,  Imagination,  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  Reasoning 

1.  Ability  to  distingfuish  worthy,  un¬ 
worthy,  and  indifferent  types  of  physical 
activity. 

2.  Ability  to  direct  the  imagination  to 
constructive,  wholesome  and  healthful 
physical  activities  peculiar  to  leisure  time 
employment. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
good  examples  of  physical  form  (co-or¬ 
dination,  rhythm,  etc.). 

4.  Ability  to  develop  further  individ¬ 
ual  methods  of  improving  one’s  physical 
activities. 

D.  Acquiring  Right  Habits  of  Conduct 

and  Useful  Skills  in  Living. 

Through  Participation  in: 


1.  Various  plays,  games,  .sports,  in¬ 
cluding  all  types  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
activities. 

2.  Practice  in  the  art  of  daily  relax¬ 
ation. 

3.  Interest  and  participation  in  social 
welfare  activities,  including  participation 
in  the  activities  of :  Athletic  clubs, 
leagues,  teams  and  organizations ;  hiking 
clubs ;  outdoor  clubs ;  boys  and  girls 
clubs,  etc. ;  other  organizations  designed 
to  promote  social  welfare  through  phys¬ 
ical  activity ;  habit  of  making  one’s  sleep 
contribute  to  a  maximum  degree  and  high 
level  of  physical  health  and  vitality. 

VII.  Suggested  List  of  References 

It  is  more  difficult  to  find  references 
in  the  field  of  physical  cduration 
from  which  to  select  illustrative  ma¬ 
terials  and  activities  than  it  is  in  case  of 
such  fields  as  English  or  science  or  social 
studies  or  home  economics.  P»ut  the 
committee  feels  that  a  tentative  and  i)ar- 
tial  list  of  books  can  be  suggested  which 
will  have  some  value  for  instructors  in 
health  and  physical  education.  Many  of 
these  references  include  materials  for  the 
methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
classroom  work,  and  in  the  activities  for 
the  realization  of  the  announced  objec¬ 
tives.  So  that  no  attempt  is  made  here 
to  separate  the  books  or  references  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  use  of  the  instructor,  and 
those  to  be  used  for  selecting  materials 
and  activities  to  be  used  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  outlined.  There 
is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  favoring  any  one  book  com¬ 
pany  more  than  another  or  any  one  au¬ 
thor  more  than  another.  Reference  ma¬ 
terial  on  both  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught  and  the  physical  activities  and  ex- 
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ercises  to  be  used,  the  committee  feels, 
should  be  selected  from,  any  reliable 
source  whatever,  including  books,  maga¬ 
zine  publications,  recent  successful  prac¬ 
tice,  and  from  life  activities  and  exper¬ 
ience.  Additional  suggestions  by  read¬ 
ers  of  this  repKirt,  or  substitutions  for’ 
references  given,  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  committee,  since  it  is  certain  that 
other  references  not  here  listed  can  be 
added  with  profit.  Some  effort  has  been 
made  to  suggest  books  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  but  some  of  the  references  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  either  boys  or  gprls. 

The  various  phases  of  physical 
education  have  been  outlined 
imder  which  references  have  been  given. 
Some  of  these  apply  to  boys  and  some 
of  these  to  girls,  and  some  to  both  boys 
and  girls.  No  special  importance  should 
be  attached  to  the  exact  order  in  which 
the  references  are  listed  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  headings:  general  physical  edu¬ 
cation  ;  health  education ;  play ;  athletics 
including  tennis,  swimming,  golf,  box¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  hockey,  baseball,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  football ;  games ;  dancing ;  cor¬ 
rective  and  individual  gymnastics;  gen¬ 
eral  gymnastics.  Many  helpful  publica¬ 
tions  put  out  by  different  associations, 
local  and  national  have  not  been  included 
because  of  lack  of  space  for  publication. 
Elach  section  of  the  country  too  will  have 
many  references  to  add  which  will  be 
just  as  valuable  as  those  here  listed,  and 
in  some  instances  of  more  value  for 
specific  purposes.  This  incomplete  list 
should  be  supplemented  therefore  so  as 
to  have  available  those  materials  which 
serve  the  different  localities  best.  In 
some  instances  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  has  been  given  in 
lieu  of  the  actual  publishers,  because  this 
Association  often  is  used  as  a  distribut¬ 
ing  agency. 


General  Physical  Education 

1.  American  Physical  Education  Re¬ 
view,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Crampton,  Ward  C. — The  Peda¬ 
gogy  of  Physical  Training.  Macmillan 
Co..'  N.  Y.  ’ 

3.  Hetherington,  C.  W. — School  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Physical  Education.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

4.  Leonard,  Fred — History  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Education — Lea  and  Febiger,  Phil., 
Penn. 

5.  Mind  and  Body  Magazine,  New 
Ulm,  Minnesota. 

6.  Rice,  E.  A. — A  Brief  History  of 
Physical  Education.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7.  Tyler,  J.  M. — Growth  and  Edu¬ 
cation.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

8.  Wayman,  Agnes — E  due  ation 
Through  Physical  Education — Lea  & 
Febiger,  Phil.  Penn. 

9.  Williams,  J.  F. — The  Organization 
and  Administration  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

10.  Wood  and  Brownell — Source- 
book  on  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Health  Education 

1.  Cabot,  R.  C. — Layman’s  Hand¬ 
book  of  Medicine — Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Eliason,  E.  L. — First  Aid  and 
Emergencies.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phil., 
Penn. 

3.  Fisher,  I.  and  Fisk  E. — How  to 
Live.  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  N.  Y. 

4.  Hygeia  Magazine — A  meric  an 
Medical  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

5.  Lehr  field — Short  Talks  on  Per¬ 
sonal  and  Community  Health. 

6.  National  Health  Series — F  u  n  k 
Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 
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7.  Rapeer,  L.  W. — Educational  Hy¬ 
giene,  Scribners,  N.  Y. 

8.  Red  Cross  First  Aid — P.  Blakis- 
tons  Sons  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

9.  Warner,  L. — Good  Health  and 
Long  Life.  Association  Press,  N.  Y. 

10.  Williams,  Jesse — Personal  Hy¬ 
giene  Applied.  Macmillan  Company,  N. 
Y. 

11.  Winslow,  C.  E.  and  Hallock, 
Grace — Winslow  Health  Series.  Chas. 
Merrill,  N.  Y. 

12.  Wood,  Thomas — Health  Educa¬ 
tion.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y. 

13.  Woman's  Handbook  of  Positive 
Health.'  370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Play 

1.  American  Playground  and  Recre¬ 
ational  Association  of  America.  315  4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 

2.  Bowen  and  Mitchell — Theory  of 
Organized  Play.  Barnes  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3.  Chesley  and  Baker — Camp  and 
Outing  Activities.  Associated  Press,  N. 
Y. 

4.  Curtis,  H.  S. — Education  Through 
Play.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  Gulick,  Luther  —  Philosophy  of 
Play.  Scribners,  N.  Y. 

6.  Johnson,  G.  E. — Education  by 
Play  and  Games.  Ginn  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7.  Lee,  Joseph — Play  in  Education. 
Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

8.  Playground  M ag azin  e — Play- 
grotmd  Association,  315  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Athletics 

1.  Allen,  F.  G. — My  Basketball  Bi¬ 
ble.  Smith  &  Grievers  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

2.  Anderson ,  Lou — Tennis  for 
Women.  Barnes  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3.  Bancroft  and  Pulvermacher  — 
Handbook  of  Athletic  Games.  Macmil¬ 


lan,  N.  Y. 

4.  Berry,  Elmer — Baseball  Notes  for 
Coaches  and  Players.  Barnes  and  Co., 
N.  Y. 

5.  Corson,  G.  H. — Diving  and  Swim¬ 
ming  Book.  Barnes  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

6.  Cotteral,  B.  &  D. — Tumbling  Pyr¬ 
amid  Building  Stunts  for  Girls.  Barnes 
and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7.  Reilly — New  Rational  Athletics 
for  Boys  and  Girls — American  Physical 
Education  Association,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

8.  Frost  and  Cubb  erl  y — Field 
Hocker  and  Soccer  for  Women.  Lea  & 
Febiger,  Phil.,  Pa. 

9.  Frost  and  Wardlow — Basketball 
and  Indoor  Baseball  for  Women.  Scrib¬ 
ners,  N.  Y. 

10.  Gibbons — How  to  Box.  Ameri¬ 
can  Physical  Education  Association. 

11.  Goss — Life  Saving.  American 
Physical  Education  Association. 

12.  Gill,  Harry — Track  and  Field 
Athletics.  Students  Supply  Store,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois. 

13.  Hammett  and  Lundgren — How 
to  Be  an  Athlete.  Student  Supply  Store, 
Champaign,  Ill. 

14.  Haughton,  P.  D. — Football  and 
How  to  Watch  It.  Marshall  and  Jones 
Co.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

15.  Lundgren,  Carl — Baseball.  Stu¬ 
dents  Supply  Store,  Champaign,  Ill. 

16.  Meanwell,  Dr.  W.  E. — The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Basketball.  1111  N.  Johnson, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

17.  Mitchell,  E.  D. — Intramural  Ath¬ 
letics.  Barnes  and  Co.,  7  W.  45th  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  • 

18.  Prehn,  Paul — Wrestling.  Stu¬ 
dents  Supply  Store,  Champaign,  Ill. 

19.  Pearl  and  Brown — Health  by 
Stunts.  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

20.  Ouimet,  F. — Golf  for  Young 
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People.  Century  Publishing  Co.,  353  4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 

21.  Recreative  Athletics.  Playground 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  A. 

S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

22.  The  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood, 
Room  720,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

23.  The  Sportswoman  Magazine — 
5800  North  Mervine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

24.  Spalding  Official  Handbook  on 
Rules  for  each  sport  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
American  Sports  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

25.  Staley,  S.  C. — Individual  and 
Mass  Athletics.  Barnes  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

26.  Tilden,  William  —  Singles  and 
Doubles.  American  Physical  Education 
Association. 

27.  Withington,  P. — Book  of  Athlet¬ 
ics.  Lothorp,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co.,  275 
Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

28.  Wilson — How  to  Coach  a  High 
School  Track  Team.  American  Physical 
Exlucation  Association. 

29.  Zuppke — Football  Technique  and 
Tactics.  Students  Supply  Store,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Gaines 

1.  Bancroft,  Jessie — Games  for  the 
Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  Bowen,  W.  T.  and  Mitchell,  E.  D. 
— The  Practice  of  Organized  Play. 
Barnes  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3.  Elmore,  Emily — Practical  Hand¬ 
book  of  Games.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

4.  Elsom  and  Trilling — Social  Games 
and  Group  Dances.  Lippincott  Co., 
Phil.,  Pa. 

5.  Geister,  Edna — I  cebreakers. 
Womans  Press,  N.  Y. 

6.  Staley,  S.  C. — Games,  Contests 
and  Relays.  Barnes  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dancing 

1.  Burchenal,  Elizabeth  —  American 


Country  Dance,  Folk  Dances  and  Sing¬ 
ing  Games,  National  Dances  of  Ireland. 
G.  S.  Schirmer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  Chalif — Folk  Dances  —  Chalif’s 
School  of  Dancing,  N.  Y. 

3.  Colby,  Gertrud  e — N  at  ural 
Rhythms  and  Dances.  Barnes  and  Co., 
N.  Y. 

4.  Frost,  Helen — The  Clog  Dance 
Book.  Barnes  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  Gilbert,  M.  B. — Dances  Vols.  I 
and  II.  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

6.  Gulick,  Luther — Healthful  Art  of 
Dancing.  Doubleday  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7.  H’Doubler,  Margaret — The  Dance 
in  Education.  Harcourt  Brace  Co.,  N.  Y. 

8.  Hilas  and  Knighton — A  t  hi  e  tic 
Dances,  Simple  Clogs.  Barnes  and  Co., 
N.  Y. 

9.  Hinman,  Mary  Wood — Gymnastic 
and  Folk  Dancing  Books.  Barnes  and 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

10.  LaSalle,  Dorothy — Rhythms  and 
Dances  for  Elementary  Schools.  Barnes 
and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

11.  Rath,  EmU — Aesthetic  Dancing, 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 

12.  Sharp,  Cecil  —  Country  Dance 
Books.  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  2  W.  45th  St., 
N.  Y. 

Corrective  and  Individual  Gymnastics 

1.  Bancroft,  Jessie — P  o  stur  e  of 
School  Children.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  Drew,  Lillian  —  Individual  Gym¬ 
nastics.  Lea  and  Febiger,  Phil.,  Penn. 

3.  Lippitt,  Louisa — A  Manual  of 
Corrective  Gymnastics.  Macmillan  Co., 
N.  Y. 

4.  Lovett,  Dr. — Lateral  Curvature  of 
the  Spine  and  Round  Shoulders.  Blakes- 
ton  Co.,  Phil.,  Pa. 

5.  Mann  and  Folson — Foot  Care  and 
Shoe  Fitting.  Blakeston  Co.,  Phil.,  Pa. 

6.  Stafford,  G.  T. — Corrective  and 
Remedial  Gymnastics.  Students  Supply 
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Store,  Champaign,  Ill. 

7.  Thomas  and  Goldthwaitf — Body 
Mtchanics  and  Health.  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

8.  Wide — Handbook  on  M  e  die  al 
Gymnastics  and  Orthopedics.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gymnaatica 

1.  Crompton  Ward — Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Doily  Exercise.  Putnam 
Sons,  N.  Y. 


2.  Cromie,  W.  J. — Gymnastics  m 
Education.  Lea  and  Febiger  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3.  Skarstrom,  William  —  Gymuastic 
Teaching.  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

4.  Staley,  S.  C. — Calisthenics.  Barnes 
and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  Buhk,  Neils — Primary  Gymnas¬ 
tics.  Dutton  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

6.  Stecher,  W.  A. — The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  J. 
J.  MeVey  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  New  Administrative  Unit 


Purdue  University  has  recently  been 
conducting  an  experiment  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  administrators  of  col¬ 
leges  everywhere.  It  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Division  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  organized  as  a  separate  unit  of 
the  university,  responsible  directly  to  the 
president,  and  relieved  of  all  other 
routine  administrative  or  instructional 
duties. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  division  is 
“to  make  careful  studies  of  those  matters 
which,  in  the  judgement  of  the  faculty, 
require  constructive  attention  for  the 
better  welfare  of  students  and  for  the 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  of 
the  university.  It  will  undertake  to 
analyze  those  educational  and  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  which,  under  existing 
arrangement,  would  be  referred  to 
special  faculty  committees.” 

This  new  unit  has  been  in  operation 
a  little  more  than  one  year.  As  the  staff 
has  conceived  its  task  it  has  had  three 
primary  functions  to  perform,  namely: 
to  make  investigations  “of  those  matters 
which  will  improve  the  educational  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  university,”  to  dissem¬ 
inate  “information  to  the  faculty  and 
others  concerning  the  improvement  of 


educational  faculhies  in  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,”  and  to  act  in  “an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  to  members  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  and  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  university  concerning  fundamental 
educational  problems,  investigations,  and 
policies.” 

The  Division  publishes  its  researches 
in  a  series  of  bulletins,  issues  summaries 
of  current  literature  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  circulates  books  and  pamphlets 
representing  noteworthy  contributions  to 
the  study  of  university  administration 
and  instruction  supplies  information 
about  Purdue  University  to  those  not 
connected  with  that  imiversity,  meets 
with  faculty  groups  in  departmental 
meetings  to  discuss  with  them  problems 
of  instruction,  and  places  bulletin  boards 
at  strategic  points  on  the  campus  to  be 
used  in  displaying  facts  concerning  Pur¬ 
due. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Division 
fourteen  major  problems  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  it  for  investigation.  Of  these, 
eight  have  been  completed,  and  six  are  at 
present  being  studied. 

F.  Dean  McQusky  is  director  of  this 
new  unit  of  administration. 

(C.  O.  D.) 
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The  History  of  the  North  Central  Association 
the  First  Half  Decade' 

By  CALVIN  O.  DAVIS,  University  of  Michigan 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago,  February  12  and  13,  1897, 
President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  presiding. 
Aside  from  a  presidential  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Adams  and  certain  more 
or  less  formal  matters  of  business,  al¬ 
most  the  entire  time  of  the  two-day  as¬ 
sembly  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
four  resolutions  pertaining  to  large  edu¬ 
cational  policies  then  agitating  the  coun¬ 
try  generally.  These  resolutions,  as  first 
presented,  read  as  follows: 

I.  Resolved,  That  in  the  colleges,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  larger  universities,  the  tendency  to  in¬ 
trust  the  freshmen  class  to  inexperienced 
teachers,  often  inferior  to  those  in  the  high 
•diools,  is  a  growing  evil  and  ought  to  be 
checked;  and  that  every  college  should  provide 
for  bringing  the  ffeshmen  as  far  as  possible 
under  the  inspiring  and  encouraging  influence 
of  the  best  teachers  in  the  institution. 

II.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
association  the  tendency  to  multiply  the  number 
of  short  courses  of  study  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  injurious  and  ought  to  be  reversed; 
that  courses  in  secondary  schools  should  be  the 
same  for  students  who  intend  to  go  to  college 
and  for  those  who  do  not;  and  that  the  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  represented  in  this  as¬ 
sociation  be  and  are  hereby  respectfully  urged 
to  co-operate  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends 
sought  in  this  resolution. 

III.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
association,  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
colleges  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore 


^An  account  of  the  preliminary  organization 
meeting  of  1895  and  of  the  first  annual  meeting 
held  in  1896  appeared  in  the  North  Central 
Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  Dec.,  1926. 


year,  the  foremost  object  of  effort  should  be 
the  development  of  the  various  powers  of  the 
pupil  rather  than  the  supply  of  infomiatkm; 
that  those  studies  which  are  best  adapted  to 
develop  the  faculties  of  the  pupils  should  have 
predominant  place  in  the  several  curricula;  and 
that  the  studies  selected  for  this  purpose  should 
receive  more  prominent  and  prolonged  attention 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  in  every  secondary 
school,  and  in  college  as  far  as  to  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year,  the  study  of  language  and 
the  study  of  mathematics  should  be  predom¬ 
inantly  and  continuously  pursued ;  that  the 
study  of  English,  including  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  composition,  should  continue  throughout 
every  course;  that  two  languages  besides  Eng¬ 
lish  should  be  studied ;  and  that  no  other  studies 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  studies  here  designated. 

The  discussions  upon  these  four  reso¬ 
lutions  occupy  considerably  more  than 
one  hundred  printed  pages  in  the  official 
Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1897. 
Among  the  disting^iished  speakers  upon 
the  several  questions  were: 

President  A.  S.  Draper,  University  of 
Illinois. 

President  H.  W.  Rogers,  Northwestern 
University. 

President  J.  H.  Canfield,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

President  L.  R.  Fiske,  Albion  College. 
President  W.  R.  Harper,  University  of 
Chicago. 

President  Henry  C.  King,  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege. 

President  C.  K.  Adams,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Chancellor  George  E.  MacLean,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 
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President  Janies  H.  Baker,  University  of 
Colorado. 

President  John  E.  Bradley,  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege. 

Chancellor  W.  S.  Chaplain,  Washington 
University. 

Professor  James  E.  Russell,  University 
of  Colorado. 

Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  University 
of  Chicago.  , 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Professor  W.  W,  Beman,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dean  C.  H.  Thurber,  Morgan  Park 
Academy. 

Principal  C.  H.  French,  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Principal  C.  S.  Ballou,  Toledo  High 
School. 

Principal  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Evanston 
High  School. 

Principal  W.  H.  Butts,  Michigan  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy. 

Principal  E.  L.  Harris,  Qeveland  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School. 

Principal  O.  S.  Wescott,  North  Division 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Asst.  Superintendent  A.  F.  Nightingale, 
Chicago. 

Superintendent  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria. 
Inspector  George  B.  Aiton,  Minnesota. 

Although  not  recorded  as  participating 
in  the  discussions  the  following  other 
individual  members  of  the  Association 
were  in  attendance  at  the  second  annual 
meeting : 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University. 

Abram  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Central  High  School. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 


George  W.  Hufford,  Principal  of  the 
Indianapolis  High  School. 

Edward  D.  Eaton,  President  of  Beloit 
College. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  Principal  of  Milwaukee 
Elast  Side  High  School. 

Cyrus  Northrup,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

John  N.  Greer,  Principal  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  Central  High  School. 

William  F.  King,  President  of  Cornell 
College. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  Principal  of  Cedar 
Falls  Normal  School. 

John  T.  Buchanan,  Principal  of  Kansas 
City  Central  High  School. 

Francis  H.  Snow,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

William  A.  Evans,  Principal  of  Leaven¬ 
worth  High  School. 

Irwin  Lewiston,  Principal  of  Omaha 
High  School. 

William  H.  Smiley,  Principal  of  the 
High  School  of  District  No.  1,  Denver. 

Frederick  L.  Bliss,  Principal  of  Detroit 
Central  High  School. 

George  N.  Carman,  Director  of  Lewis 
Institute. 

George  A.  Gates,  President  of  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege. 

E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  of  the  Hughes 
High  School,  Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Emerson  E.  White,  Columbus. 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  Qeveland. 

Dr.  Cady  Staley,  Case  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Science,  Qeveland. 

Professor  George  W.  Knight,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Professor  M.  L.  D’ooge,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  University 
of  Michigan. 
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Professor  Volncy  M.  Spalding,  .Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Richard  Hudson,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Professor  Isaac  N,  Demmon,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Professor  Henry  S.  Carhart,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Professor  Delos  Fall,  Albion  College. 

President  James  H.  Smart,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Professor  Clarence  A.  Waldo,  Purdue 
University. 

Supt.  David  K.  Goss,  Indianapolis. 

Vice  President  William  L.  Bryan,  Indi¬ 
ana  University. 

President  Carl  Leo  Mees,  Rose  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  Terre  Haute. 

Professor  A.  V.  E.  Young,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Professor  J.  S.  Clark,  Northwestern 
University. 

Professor  Charles  O.  Whitman,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Harry  P.  Judson,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Professor  Frank  J.  Miller,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Professor  John  Dewey,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Dean  Marion  S.  Talbot,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dean  William  A.  Greeson,  Lewis  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Grunsaulus,  Armour  Institute, 
Chicago. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Birge,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


Professor  John  W.  Steams,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  David  L.  Kiehle,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Henry  Sabin,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Des  Moines. 

J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa  City. 

Dean  Amos  N.  Currier,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Professor  Joseph  J.  McConnell,  Iowa 
State  University. 

Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver. 

The  discussion  ^of  the  various  resolu¬ 
tions  appears  to  have  been  held  with 
much  earnestness  and  vigor  by  all.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  various  papers  presented 
would  constitute  exceedingly  interesting 
and  profitable  reading  for  educators  to¬ 
day.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  sev¬ 
eral  proposals  were  advanced  and  the 
final  judgments  of  the  Association  on 
each  of  them  took  forms  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  in  wording  from  those  in  which 
they  were  originally  presented.  Resolu¬ 
tion  I  was  approved  in  this  fashion:* 

I.  Resolved,  That  in  our  secondary  schools, 
and  schools  of  higher  education,  students  in  the 
first  year,  or  freshman  classes,  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  inexperienced  teachers;  that  where 
any  distinction  is  necessary,  such  pupils  even 
more  than  those  in  the  higher  classes  should 
be  brought  under  the  inspiring  and  encouraging 
influence  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  institution. 

Resolution  II  finally  yielded  place  to  a 
substitute  resolution,  which  on  motion, 
was  adopted  in  the  following  language:* 

II.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
association  the  introduction  of  short  courses  in 
many  subjects  for  the  same  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  is  not  pedagogical,  and  that  the  reverse 
plan  ought  to  be  adopted — fewer  subjects,  each 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  and 
continued  in  every  case  at  least  one  year;  that 
instruction  in  secondary  schools  should  be  the 

*Proceedings,  1897,  p.  66. 

•Proceedings,  1897,  p.  64-65. 
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same  for  students  who  intend  to  go  to  college 
and  for  those  who  do  not;  and  that  the  col¬ 
leges  and  secondary  schools  represented  in  this 
association  be  and  are  hereby  respectfully  urged 
to  co-operate  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends 
sought  in  this  resolution. 

Resolution  III  was  finally  modified  to 
read  as  follows:* 

III.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
association,  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
colleges  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  the  foremost  object  of  effort  should  be 
the  development  of  the  various  powers  of  the 
pupils ;  that  those  studies  which  are  best 
adapted  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  pupils 
should  have  predominant  place  in  the  several 
curricula;  and  that  the  studies  selected  for  this 
purpose  should  receive  prominent  and  prolonged 
attention. 

In  the  form  thus  amended  the  third 
resolution  was  unanimously  approved. 

Resolution  IV  was,  after  much  discus¬ 
sion,  tied  up  with  a  substitute  motion 
which  read  as  follows:® 

IV.  Resolved,  That  in  both  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges,  such  courses  of  study 
should  be  provided  as  will  offer  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  the  best  advantages  within  reasonable 
limits  for  the  highest  development  of  those 
talents  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  and 
that  to  this  end  studies  should  be  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  following  heads,  viz:  (1)  Language; 
(2)  Mathematics;  (3)  Natural  and  Physical 
Science;  (4)  History  and  Literature;  (5)  Civ¬ 
ics  and  Economics;  and  further  that  while  stu¬ 
dents  should,  in  general,  be  encouraged  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  balance  between  these,  the 
courses  should  be  so  plastic  as  to  permit  alter¬ 
native  options,  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation 
to  the  individual  capacities  and  purposes  of 
students. 

Since  the  Association  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  time  to  consider  the  topic 
'  of  resolution  IV  fully,  it,  together  with 
the  proposed  substitute,  were  duly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  executive  committee 
with  the  request  that  this  committee  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  bringing  both 

^Proceedings,  1897,  119. 

'Proceedingt,  1897,  p.  119. 


before  the  Association  at  its  next  annual 
meeting. 

While  space  will  not  permit  of  any  ex¬ 
tended  review  of  the  discussions  held  on 
the  above  resolutions  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  taken  from  the  official  Proceed¬ 
ings  are  especially  worthy  of  being 
quoted.  The  ideas  presented  arc  as  vital 
today  as  they  were  when  first  uttered. 
These  quotations  are: 

“No  one  now  maintains  that  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  is  the  highest  function  of  an 
educational  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
institutions  of  learning  must  find  their  true 
aim  in  the  cultivation  of  depth  and  rectitude  of 
thought,  breadth  and  warmth  of  sympathy,  and 
height  and  purity  of  aspiration.  These  qualities 
cannot  be  obtained  entirely  from  books,  but 
they  must  be  derived  in  large  part  from  asso¬ 
ciation  with  men  of  great  minds,  lofty  purposes 
and  advanced  scholarship.  Education  lies  less 
in  books  than  in  contact  with  life.  Ideas  are 
mighty  and  knowledge  is  power,  but  it  is  only 
when  their  inspiration  passes  from  the  warm 
heart  of  the  teacher  into  the  feebler  life  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  student  that  they  have  for  him 
vitality  and  permanence.”* 

“Children  enter  upon  their  school  life  with 
magnificent  possibilities  of  intellectual  and 
moral  growth,  and  too  often  they  leave  the 
school  or  college  with  their  moral  senses 
blunted,  their  natural  selfishness  confirmed, 
without  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibility 
either  to  society  or  their  Creator,  with  a  slight 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  law  or 
constituted  authority,  materialistic,  self-satis¬ 
fied,  and  without  the  lofty  ideals  which  are 
necessary  to  true  success.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  are  turning  out  scholars,  athletes,  and  men 
of  society,  but  that  we  are  not  developing  in 
sufficient  mnnbers  men  of  liberal  culture  and 
broad  minds,  whose  trained  powers  are  under 
the  control  of  a  will  which  submits  itself  only 
to  pure  and  altruistic  motives?”^ 

“Education  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end 
in  itself.  Popular  disregard  of  this  very  patent 
distinction  leads  to  endless  confusion  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  pedagogical  matters.  College  au- 

*Principal  C  H.  French,  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  Qiicago,  Proceedings,  1^,  p.  12. 

^Principal  C  H.  French,  Procee(hf«s,  1897, 
p.  14. 
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thorities  and  the  framers  of  school  curricula, 
when  they  put  a  premium  on  the  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  of  subjects,  are  not  wholly  guiltless  of 
promoting  such  misconceptions.  State  and  so¬ 
ciety  intensify  the  error  when  they  permit  con¬ 
siderations  of  civil  and  social  rank  to  become 
identified  with  the  completion  of  successive 
steps  in  the  school  curriculum.  When  intelli¬ 
gent  people  talk  of  getting  their  education  at 
this  or  that  institution,  when  our  college  stu¬ 
dents  think  more  of  passing  examinations  and 
getting  degrees  than  of  their  own  mental  de¬ 
velopment,  it  is  little  wonder  that  false  ideas 
should  arise,  that  the  ends  of  education  should 
become  confounded  with  the  means.”^ 

“But  after  all  the  greatest  obstacle  to  educa¬ 
tional  reform  is  not  the  popular  misconception 
of  the  meaning  of  education.  In  my  opinion 
the  most  serious  problem  that  we  have  to  face 
is  the  indifference,  or  ignorance,  of  our  lead¬ 
ers  concerning  the  ends  of  education.  The  ed¬ 
ucational  process  is  a  process  of  development. 
Development  being  assured,  the  all-important 
consideration  is  the  end  towards  which  it  tends. 
It  is  never  a  question  of  education,  or  no  edu¬ 
cation — as  is  usually  assumed;  the  question  is 
of  education  in  right  lines,  or  education  in 
wrong  lines.  Our  children  are  being  educated, 
everyone  of  them,  whether  in  school  or  on  the 
streets.  But  to  what  ends? 

“The  gospel  of  work  is  a  gospel  well  worth 
preaching;  but  work  merely  for  work’s  sake  is 
a  shameless  travesty  of  God-given  powers.  The 
doctrine  of  the  formal  discipline  of  the  mental 
faculties  as  the  purpose  of  education  is  the  most 
insidious  foe  of  educational  progress  that  the 
modem  world  has  known.  It  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  a  half  truth;  it  easily 
passes  for  the  whole  truth.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  psychical,  as  well  as  physical,  ten¬ 
dencies  which  can  be  strengthened  by  use.  The 
powers  of  observation,  memory,  imagination, 
and  reasoning  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
But  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  as  com¬ 
monly  held,  ignores  modem  psychology  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  spiritual  powers  can  be  developed 
without  regard  to  mental  content,  and  that 
ability  in  one  sphere  of  activity  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  unimpaired  to  any  other  sphere.  Diges¬ 
tion  without  food  to  digest  is  no  more  of  an 
anomaly  than  attention  without  something  to 

^Professor  James  E.  Russell,  University  of 
Colorado,  Proceedings,  1897,  p.  33. 


attend  to,  or  memory  with  nothing  to  recall.”* 

“It  is  often  asserted  that  the  colleges  and 
high  schools  are  constantly  tending  to  educate 
the  child  above  his  position.  Well,  it  is  a 
good  thing,  a  most  helpful  thing,  for  a  child 
that  his  mind  has  been  cultured  above  his  posi¬ 
tion — so  far  as  you  can  determine  what  his  po¬ 
sition  is.  The  glory  of  this  country  is  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  educated  ‘above 
their  positions.’  The  largest  possible  freedom 
in  the  movement  upward,  the  largest  possiUe 
freedom  in  the  right  of  way,  that  is  the  only 
real  equality  that  can  be  maintained.  Men 
have  not  been  ‘created  equal;’  but  there  is  an 
equality  in  right  of  way  that  we  can  assure  to 
every  man  who  stands  ready  to  enter  upon 
American  citizenship.  Practically  all  we  can 
do  in  secondary  education — unless  we  take  grave 
chances  of  setting  a  man  in  the  wrong  direction 
— about  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  him  a  fair 
mastery  of  himself;  such  a  development  of  his 
powers,  such  a  conception  of  his  general  place 
in  the  world,  his  general  relations,  that  we  can 
possibly  induce  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
to  stand  outside  of  himself  and  see  himself  in 
the  right  proportions.  If  we  have  done  that 
we  have  done  the  best  possible  for  him  and  set 
him  along  the  high  road  of  a  successful  life.”** 
“This  country  is  suffering  today  from  an 
overproduction  of  half  educated  men  who  think 
they  know  when  they  do  not  know,  men  who 
think  they  think  when  they  do  not  think.”** 
“When  the  history  of  higher  education  shall 
have  been  written,  it  will  be  found  that  not 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  century  now  clos¬ 
ing  was  there  acknowledged  to  be  more  than 

one  path  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 

learning;  and  those  who  became  great,  as  the 
thinkers  and  leaders  in  the  development  and 
practical  application  of  science,  became  so  in 
spite  of  the  universities;  and  because  the  In¬ 
finite  Architect  of  mind  and  matter  gave  to 
these  souls  those  talents,  which,  through  self¬ 
activity,  blossomed  and  bore  fruitage  for  the 
world’s  need,  while  the  great  institutions  of 
learning  were  still  feeding  all  their  students 

upon  an  unvarying  diet,  suited  to  some,  but 

ill-adapted  to  many;  and  careless  of  the  great 
revolutions  that  were  going  on  in  the  domain 

*Profes8or  Russel,  Ibid,  p.  37. 

**President  James  H.  Canfield,  Ohio  State 
University,  Proceedings,  p.  40-41, 

**President  Canfield,  Ibid,  p.  43. 
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of  nature,  by  which  its  powers  were  being 
adapted  by  the  few  to  the  world’s  rapid  enlight¬ 
enment  And  advancement."^* 

"Only  that  knowledge  that  can  be  assimi¬ 
lated  and  appropriated  becomes  real  education. 
The  discipline  alone,  the  simple  unfolding  of 
the  mental  faculties  is  not  all  of  education,  but 
in  the  process  of  that  unfolding  the  mind  should 
gamer  the  largest  possible  amount  of  potential 
useful  knowledge.  The  lines  of  demarkation 
between  those  studies  once  lauded  as  disciplin¬ 
ary,  and  those  scoffed  at  as  informational,  are 
obliterated.  All  informational  studies  are  now 
disciplinary  if  properly  pursued,  and  all  discip¬ 
linary  studies  are  informational  if  rightly  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  was  said  long  ago  that  ‘education 
is  power,’  and  power  can  come  only  through  the 
growth  and  training  of  those  talents  of  God’s 
endowment;  no  process  of  man’s  inoculation 
can  educate  what  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  recognize  in  all  our  schools 
the  ineqtialities  of  natural  endowments,  and 
adapt  our  instruction  to  the  capacities  of  the 
individual  child.  We  differentiate  too  late 
rather  than  too  early ;  we  crush  when  we  ought 
to  uplift;  we  discourage  when  we  ought  to 
inspire.”** 

“The  nation  has  been  roused  during  the  past 
few  months  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  things  that 
concern  our  social,  financial  and  business  rela¬ 
tions.  We  have  come  to  realize  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  nation  that  it  is  obligatory 
upon  us  to  turn  our  best  intellectual  powers 
upon  our  social,  political  and  industrial  prob¬ 
lems,  and  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  nation 
be  educated  into  a  competency  to  solve  these 
problems.”** 

“As  has  been  so  well  set  forth  by  the  speaker 
who  preceded  me,  society  today  makes  wide  de¬ 
mands.  To  meet  these  there  should  be  culture 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  needs  of 
today  are  not  met  by  uniform  training.  They 
are  only  met  by  a  great  variety  of  training. 
Some  particular  training  may  be  better  in  my 
judgment  than  any  other  training,  but  if  you 
and  I  and  everybody  else  selects  this  particular 
training,  the  inevitable  result  is  over-production 

**Assistant  Superintendent  A.  F,  Nightin¬ 
gale,  Qiicago,  Proceedings,  p.  83. 

**Assistant  Superintendent  Nightingale,  Ibid, 
p.  85. 

**Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Proceedings,  p.  94. 


in  one  line  and  deficiency  in  others.  If  you  and 
I  endeavor  to  make  every  boy  and  every  girt 
after  one  pattern  we  will  have  a  superfluity 
of  that  pattern  and  other  desirable  patterns  will 
be  wanting.  The  world  does  not  want  men  of 
a  single  type.  It  wants  men  to  fit  every  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  pro¬ 
vide,  so  far  as  possible,  the  basis  for  all  these 
variations  of  culture;  for  all  laudable  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  powers  of  mind.”** 

“I  have  questioned  many  men  as  to  whether 
they  were  in  life  what  they  expected  to  be 
when  boys,  and  as  many  as  nine  out  of  ten 
have  told  me  ‘no.’ 

“What  we  want,  then,  is  an  education  that 
will  fit  a  boy,  not  to  be  a  botanist,  a  chemist, 
a  physician,  a  teacher  of  Latin  or  French  or 
Greek  or  German,  but  to  be  anything  that  be 
desires  to  be  when  he  gets  old  enough  to  decide. 
He  needs  instruction  in  fundamentals;  in  those 
things  that  will  make  a  man  of  him;  that  will 
equip  him  with  ability  to  do  anything  that  shall 
come  before  him.”** 

In  addition  to  the  four  resolutions  con¬ 
stituting  the  main  themes  of  the  annual 
meeting,  a  presidential  address  had  then, 
as  now,  a  fixed  place  in  the  program. 
This  address  in  1897  was  delivered  by 
President  Charles  K.  Adams  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  entitled. 
“Higher  Education  in  the  North  Central 
States.”  Only  two  or  three  paragfraphs 
can  be  reproduced  here.  These  read  as 
follows : 

“The  world  is  full  of  examples  to  show  that 
it  is  the  living  and  inspiring  teacher,  thoroughly 
equipped  for  his  work,  and  brought  into  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  willing  pupil,  that  is  the 
great  and  all-important  element  in  successful 
education. 

“Another  danger  in  the  situation  is  in  the 
false  conception,  more  or  less  prevalent,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  are  called  ‘practical  studies.’  I 
am  of  the  opinion  th^t  of  all  the  delusions  that 
have  found  lodgment  in  the  popular  mind 
within  the  past  half  century  concerning  educa¬ 
tion  this  one  has  been  the  most  harmful.  'The 
notion  is  more  or  less  prevalent  that  in  some 

*»Professor  Chamberlin,  Ibid,  p.  95. 

**President  Charles  K.  Adams,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Proceedings,  p.  117. 
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way  or  another  a  boy  or  girl  can  learn  in 
school  those  things  which  will  best  fit  them 
for  the  affairs  of  life.  The  fallacy  of  this 
siq^sition  shows  itself  when  we  remember  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  we  all  forgot 
the  major  part  of  that  which  we  learn  in  the 
processes  of  education. 

"Another  error  is  in  the  popular  supposition 
that  political  salvation  is  to  come  from  the 
common  schools.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
underestimate  the  importance  of  broad  and 
strong  foundations.  Such  foundations  undoubt¬ 
edly  are  the  primary  schools,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  our  care  and  anxiety  and  liaste 
to  complete  the  superstnxrture  we  have  not 
been  sufficiently  watchful  of  what  is  going  on 
at  the  bottom. 

"But,  however,  we  may  recognize  the  need  of 
improvement  in  the  foundations,  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  foundations  are  not  the  edifice. 
No  nation  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  safely  or 
wisely  directed  by  elementary  education.  There 
are  two  edtKational  needs  in  this  country  of 
consummate  importance.  The  first  is  the  most 
general  and  the  most  thorough  possible  training 
of  those  who  by  their  elevated  professional  po¬ 
sitions  are  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  guides  and 
leaders  of  public  opinion;  and  the  other  is  the 
great  truth,  that  the  very  highest  service  that 
the  common  schools  can  render  is  to  teach  the 
masses  of  the  people  how  to  recognize  and  how 
to  choose  and  how  to  follow  those  who  by  a 
wise  and  comprehensive  education  have  been 
fitted  for  leadership." 

The  chief  items  of  business  transacted 
at  tKe  annual  meeting  in  1897  were  as 
follows : 

1.  The  School  Review  was  made  the 
organ  of  official  publication  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

2.  Ten  additional  institutions  were 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  these  being:  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Streator  (Ill.)  High  School; 
Lewis  Institute ;  Milwaukee-Downer 
College;  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  High  School; 
Austin  (Ill.)  High  School;  Whitewater 
(Wis.)  High  School;  Milwaukee  Acad¬ 
emy;  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  High  School; 
and  South  Side  High  School,  Milwaukee. 


3.  Eight  individual  members  were 
taken  into  the  Association,  including 
George  B.  Aiton,  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  for  Minnesota;  Dean  Amos  N. 
Currier  and  Professor  J.  J.  McConnell 
of  Iowa  State  University;  Dean  Marion 
S.  Talbot,  Professor  William  G.  Hale, 
and  Professor  Edmund  J.  James  of  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  Professor  James 
E.  Russell  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  ;  and  Dean  William  A.  Greason  of 
Lewis  Institute. 

Thus,  in  1897,  two  years  after  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Association,  the  list  of 
member  institutions  numbered  98,  dis- 


tributed  as 

follows : 

Ohio 

.—10 

Town 

_ 7 

Michigan  _. 

_ _ 15 

Missouri _ 

—  5 

Indiana 

—  6 

Nebraska _ 

_ 2 

Illinois _ 

_ _ 32 

Kansas _ 

_ 2 

Wisconsin  . 

9 

Colorado _ 

_ 4 

Minnesota  . 

_ _ 6 

Of  these,  32  were 

colleges  or  univer- 

sities,  three 

were  state  normal  schools. 

eight  were 

private 

academies  or 

insti- 

tutes,  and 

55  were 

high  schools 

(two 

private  and  53  public). 

The  individual  membership  at  this 
time  numbered  45. 

The  officers  elected  for  1897-1898  con¬ 
sisted  of — 

President:  James  H.  Canfield,  President 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

Secretary:  Frederick  L.  Bliss,  Principal 
of  Detroit  Central  High  School. 
Treasurer:  George  N.  Carman,  Director 
of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Executive  Committee:  The  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  together  with 
Charles  K.  Adams,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  George  A.  Gates, 
President  of  Iowa  College;  Charles  H. 
Thurber,  Dean  of  Morgan  Park  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  and  E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  of 
Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati. 
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In  addition  to  the  active  officers 
elected,  the  Association  chose  twenty- 
two  honorary  vice-presidents — two  from 
each  of  the  eleven  constituent  states. 

t  0  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Meeting  of  1898 — the  Third 
Annual  Meeting 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  Chicago,  April  1st 
and  2nd,  1898,  President  James  H.  Can- 
field,  President  of  Ohio  State  University 
presiding.  The  institutional  members 
this  year  numbered  104  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  members,  forty-seven.  The  new  in¬ 
stitutions  added  during  the  year  were 
Rock  Island  (Illinois)  High  School; 
Elgin  (Illinois)  High  School;  Drury 
College  (Missouri);  Missouri  Valley 
College;  Kirksville  Normal  School  (Mis¬ 
souri).  Among  the  new  individual  mem¬ 
bers  were  included  Professor  Fred  N. 
Scott,  University  of  Michigan;  Profes¬ 
sor  M.  V.  O’Shea,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  State  Superintendent  J.  R.  Kirk, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

For  the  first  time,  a  printed  program 
for  the  meeting  appears  now  to  have 
been  issued.  However,  as  at  the  two 
previous  meetings,  the  chief  items  of 
business  centered  about  three  or  four 
formally  drawn  resolutions  pertaining  to 
large  educational  policies.  For  the  year 
1898,  these  topics  were  as  follows: 

Resolution  I.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the 
unsatisfactory  results  now  being  obtained  by 
the  teaching  of  English,  a  proper  knowledge 
of  which  is  fundamental  to  all  sound  training 
in  public  ediKation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
association  that  the  present  so-called  uniform 
English  requirements  tend  to  foster  short, 
cram-courses  and  the  study  of  literature  under 
premature  and  immature  instructors,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  drill  in  the  forms  of  expression ;  that 
the  narrow  prescribed  list  of  books  is  irksome 
alike  to  teacher  and  pupil ;  and  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  therefore  declares  its  belief  in  an  open  list 
of  books  for  reading  and  study;  in  extensive 


and  intensive  study  of  composition,  rhetoric, 
and  grammar;  and  in  the  thorough  study  of 
English  through  all  the  years  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  course  and  the  first  two  years  in  college 
as  a  prescribed  study,  to  be  taught  with  the 
same  thoroughness  as  is  Latin  or  Greek. 

Resolution  II.  Resolved,  That  a  uniform 
minimum  requirement  be  established  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  any  and  all  courses  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  association,  the  same  to  con¬ 
sist  of  what  amounts  to  two  years’  work  of  the 
four  following  subjects;  English,  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  Latin,  and  Physical  Science;  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  an  amount  of  elective  or  prescribed 
work  (exclusive  of  music,  drawing,  aixl  pen¬ 
manship)  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up  to  an 
equivalent  of  four  years  in  a  good  secondary 
school,  be  required  as  a  condition  to  college 
entrance. 

As  a  means  of  making  the  preceding 
resolution  effective: 

Resolution  III.  Resolved,  That  a  commis¬ 
sion  be  appointed  to  prepare  questions  and  con¬ 
duct  examinations  for  this  minimum  require¬ 
ment,  the  results  of  which  shall  be  accepted 
by  all  members  of  this  association;  and  that  all 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  association  agree 
not  to  promulgate  changes  in  entrance  require¬ 
ments  without  first  submitting  them  to  the 
commission. 

Discussion  of  the  fourth  resolution  of 
1897,  with  Mr.  Nightingale’s  proposed 
substitute. 

Resolution  IV.  (Original).  Resolved,  That 
in  every  secondary  school  and  in  college  as  far 
as  to  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  study 
of  language  and  the  study  of  mathematics 
should  be  predominantly  and  continuously  pur¬ 
sued,  that  the  study  of  English,  including 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  compositoin,  should 
continue  throughout  every  course ;  that  two 
languages  besides  English  should  be  studied; 
and  that  no  other  studies  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  pre-eminence  of  the  studies 
here  designated. 

Resolution  IV.  (Substitute).  Resolved,  That 
in  both  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  sudi 
courses  of  study  should  be  provided,  as  will 
offer  to  every  student  the  best  advantages, 
within  reasonable  limits,  for  the  highest  devel¬ 
opment  of  those  talents  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed,  and  that  to  this  end  studies 
should  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 
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viz.:  (1)  language;  (2)  mathematics;  (3) 
natural  and  physical  science;.  (4)  history  and 
literature;  (5)  civics  and  economics;  further, 
that  while  students  should,  in  general,  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  be¬ 
tween  these,  the  courses  should  be  so  plastic 
as  to  permit  alternative  options,  with  a  view  to 
their  adaptation  to  the  individual  capacities  and 
purposes  of  students. 

These  resolutions  were  taken  up  in 
order,  one  or  more  formal  papers  were 
read  relating  to  them,  and  general  discus¬ 
sions  followed.  On  Resolution  I,  Dean 
Charles  H.  Thurber,  Morgan  Park 
Academy,  opened  the  topic  with  a  pre¬ 
pared  address;  on  Resolutions  II  and 
III,  President  Henry  W.  Rogers  of 
Northwestern  University  led  the  way 
with  a  formal  paper;  and  on  Resolution 
IV  Professor  M.  V.  O’Shea  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  started  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  written  address. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dean  Thurber’s 
paper  relating  to  Resolution  I,  Professor 
Joseph  V.  Denney,  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Principals  S.  O.  Hartwell  of 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  High  School, 
and  Principal  C.  W,  French  of  the  Hyde 
Park  High  School,  Chicago,  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Others  participated.  Finally 
two  substitute  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  place  of  the  original  resolution.  These 
resolutions  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  declares  its 
belief  in  an  open  list  of  books  for  reading  and 
study  in  addition  to  the  closed  list,  and  in  the 
prescribed  study  of  English  through  all  the 
years  of  the  preparatory  course  and  the  first 
two  years  in  college. 

Resolved,  That  a  commission  of  five  be  ap¬ 
pointed  whose  duties  shall  be  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
association,  and  to  formulate  such  a  suggestive 
course  of  instruction  as  it  may  consider  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  our  secondarv  schools, 
and  Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 


postage  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the 
commission. 

President  Henry  Wade  Rogers  of 
Northwestern  University  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Resolutions  II  and  III.  Pres¬ 
ident  R.  H.  Jesse  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  Dean  David  Kinley  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  led  the  discussion. 
Finally  President  Rogers  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  Resolution  II  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  separate  commissions  be  ap¬ 
pointed  at  this  meeting'  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  admission  subjects:  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  history,  and  mathematics; 
and  that  in  addition  one  commission  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy, 
and  another  for  zoology  and  botany.  That  the 
commissions  be  requested  to  formulate  uniform 
entrance  requirements  for  the  subjects  assigned 
to  them — they  to  report  the  same  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  represented  in  this  association 
for  their  action. 

This  substitute  motion  was  in  turn 
amended  to  provide  that  each  of  the 
commissions  (proposed  in  President 
Rogers’  substitute  motion)  should  con¬ 
sist  of  ten  persons,  five  to  represent  the 
colleges  and  universities,  and  five  to 
represent  the  secondary  schools. 

As  thus  amended.  President  Rogers’ 
substitute  motion  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty  yeas  to  fifteen  noes.^^ 

The  third  resolution  was,  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  laid  on  the  table.^* 

Here,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in 
North  Central  Association  history,  the 
policy  of  appointing  standing  commis¬ 
sions  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  from  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  from  the  secondary  schools 
was  adopted.  This  policy  has  generally 
been  followed — at  least  in  spirit — since 
that  time. 

Resolution  IV — a  resolution  carried 

Proceedings,  1898,  p.  111. 

** Proceedings,  18S)8.  o.  111. 
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over  from  the  meeting  of  1897 — together 
with  what  was  styled  “Mr.  Nightingale’s 
Proposed  Substitute’’  occupied  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  final  session 
of  the  meeting  of  1898.  jHere  the  deep 
seated  convictions  of  the  conservative 
group  came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
equally  stubborn  notions  of  the  newer 
liberal  forces.  Finally  the  so-called 
Nightingale  substitute  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

How  recent  appear  the  utterances  pro 
and  con  that  were  made  over  this  matter 
of  curriculum  reorganization  nearly 
,  thirty  years  ago !  For  one  group,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  Latin  were  indispensable  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  secondary  school  education 
for  every  pupil ;  for  the  other  group  this 
assumption  smacked  of  mediaevalism 
and  college  tyranny.  Happy,  no  doubt, 
was  the  solution  finally  reached  by  the 
antagonists — to  permit  adaptations  to  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  individual  tastes. 

It  was  at  this  third  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  that  the  status  of  normal 
schools  was  first  called  in  question.  The 
issue  came  to  the  front  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  proposed  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Up  to  1898,  normal  schools 
had  been  regarded  by  the  Association  as 
secondary  schools,  and  three  such  schools 
(Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Osh- 
,  kosh  Normal  School,  and  Cedar  Falls 
Normal  School)  had  been  given  co-or¬ 
dinate  membership  in  the  Association. 
Since,  by  title,  the  Association  was  to 
consist  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to 
classify  teacher  training  schools  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  categories.  A 
proposal  to  make  a  separate  and  distinct 
group  of  them  was  summarily  dismissed, 
as  being  both  unconstitutional  and  inad¬ 
visable.  Furthermore,  the  normal  school 
people  themselves  seemed  to  think  that 


classifying  their  institutions  are  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  not  as  colleges  was  both 
appropriate  and  desirable.  In  the  end, 
no  specific  mention  of  normal  schools 
was  made  in  the  constitution,  leaving 
thus  the  status  of  these  institutions  to 
be  considered  later. 

A  second  proposed  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  came  up  at  this  meeting 
involved  the  election  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of 
institutional  members.  From  the  outset 
of  the  Association  such  individuals  had 
been  welcomed  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  had  been  given  the 
privilege  of  helping  to  defray  the  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  connected  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  meetings.  It  seems  certain 
too  that  such  individuals  had  been 
granted  voting  privileges  on  the  floor. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  therefore,  merely  sought,  in  this 
matter,  to  give  definite  recognition  to 
common  practices  and  to  establish  per¬ 
manently  the  legal  status  of  individual 
members.  Perhaps  the  words  spoken  at 
the  time  by  the  secretary.  Principal  Bliss, 
and  by  Principal  Harris  best  clarify  the 
issue.  These  two  individuals  sp>oke  as 
follows^* : 

SECRETARY  BLISS:  “I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  drafted  this 
resolution,  but  I  know  something  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  its  adoption.  There  was  a 
lengthy  discussion  at  the  meeting  at  Evanston,^ 
and  I  remember  that  all  thought  the  subject  of 
membership  a  difficult  one.  It  was  utuuiimously 
decided  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  mem¬ 
bership  representing  secondary  schools  equal 
approximately  to  the  membership  representing 
higher  education,  and  at  once  a  question  arose 
from  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  larger 
number  of  secondary  schools  than  of  colleges 
eligible.  It  was  thought  possible  to  elect  mem¬ 
bers  of  college  faculties  to  individual  member¬ 
ship,  and  thus  to  keep  equal  the  membership 


‘•Proceedings,  1898,  p.  7-8. 
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representing  the  two  eiementi  of  secondary  and 
higher  education.  The  question  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed  of  electing  some  state  superintendents 
of  schools  especially  interested  in  secondary  or 
higher  education.  The  individual  membership 
consists  of  these  two  classes  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.” 

PRINCIPAL  EDWARD  L.  HARRIS:  “I 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  at  Evanston 
that  drafted  the  constitution,  and  can  confirm 
Mr.  Bliu’s  statement  of  the  ideas  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  There  are  many  prominent  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  city  schools,  as  well  as  some 
connected  with  colleges,  whom  it  was  thought 
well  to  have  in  this  association.  They  are 
members  of  this  association;  they  have  joined 
in  good  faith.  This  part  of  the  amendment 
was  not  placed  before  us  before  we  came  to 
this  meeting — I  approve  of  such  members.  I 
know  that  during  the  first  year  in  the  Executive 
Committee,  this  was  discussed  also  as  to  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  I  believe  there  is  no  right  to 
exclude  these  members.” 

The  final  disposition  of  the  question 
resulted  in  recognizing  two  classes  of 
members:  institutional  and  individual. 

A  third  matter  which  aroused  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  at  this  meeting  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  the  question  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  recognize,  for  membership  in  the 
Association,  any  college  or  university 
which  “confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Science,  except 
after  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  of 
residence  and  of  graduate  study.” 

There  appears  to  have  been  little  de¬ 
sire,  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  to 
reduce  the  time  requisite  for  securing 
one  or  the  other  of  the  specified  degrees 
below  three  years;  the  discussion  cent¬ 
ered  about  the  prescribed  period  of 
residence  in  a  given  college  or  university 
— whether  it  might  be  one  year  or  two 
years.  Finally  the  Association  approved 
the  plan  of  requiring  “three  years  of 
graduate  study,  not  less  than  two  of 
which  shall  be  years  of  resident  study. 


one  of  which  shall  be  at  the  institution 
conferring  the  degree.”*® 

The  complete  constitution  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  as  revised  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  April  1,  1898,  stood  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

ARTICLE  II 

OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools  of  the  North  Central 
States. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  I.  The  members  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  the  following  two  classes: 
First,  colleges  and  universities,  and  secondary 
schools.  Secondly,  individuals  identified  with 
educational  work  within  the  limits  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Sec.  2.  Election  to  membership  shall  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at 
any  meeting,  and  shall  be  made  only  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  representation  of  higher  and  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible. 

Sec.  4.  An  institutional  member  shall  be 
represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  association 
by  its  executive  head,  or  by  some  one  designated 
by  him  in  credentials  addressed  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Sec.  5.  No  college  or  university  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  whose  requirements  for 
admission  represent  less  than  four  years  of 
secondary  work. 

Sec.  6.  No  college  or  university  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  which  confers  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Science 
except  after  a  period  of  three  years  of  grad¬ 
uate  study,  not  less  than  two  of  which  shall 
be  years  of  resident  study,  one  of  which  shall 
be  at  the  institution  conferring  the  degree. 

Sec.  7.  No  secondary  school  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  membership  which  does  not  have  a 
four  years’  course  of  study. 

*°Proceedings,  1898,  p.  14. 
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ARTICXE  IV 
rowns 

All  -the  decisions  of  the  Associations  bear¬ 
ing  npon  the  policy  and  management  of  higher 
and  secondary  institutions  are  understood  to  be 
advisory  in  their  character. 

ARTICLE  V 

OmCXRS  AND  COMMimSS 

Section  1.  The  oflkers  of  the  Association 
shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents  from 
each  state  represented  in  the  Association,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  Treasurer,  and  four  other  members 
elected  by  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  shall  be  chosen  at  the 
annual  meeting  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  election 
shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec  3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  committees  for  confer¬ 
ence  with  other  bodies,  whenever  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  it  may  seem  expedient. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  an  officer  holding  office  as 
representative  of  an  institutional  member  sev¬ 
ers  his  connection  with  the  institution  repre¬ 
sented,  he  shall  at  his  discretion  hold  his  office 
until  the  close  of  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  association. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  authority  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  any  office, 
the  officer  elected  by  the  committee  to  hold 
office  until  the  close  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI 

DUTIES  OF  OrnCKKS 

Section  1.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  selected  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  shall  preside  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association,  and  shall  sign  all  orders 
upon  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  at¬ 
tend  to  all  necessary  correspondence  and  print¬ 
ing. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and 
hold  all  moneys  of  the  Association,  and  pay 
out  the  same  upon  the  written  order  of  the 
President. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
make  all  nominations  for  membership  in  the 
Association,  fix  the  time  for  all  meetings  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  prepare  programs,  and 


act  for  the  Association  when  h  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion.  All  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

ARTICLE  VII 

MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  such  special  meetings  as  the 
Association  may  appoint. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

MBMBSBSBIP  FEB 

To  meet  expenses,  an  annual  fee  of  $3.00 
shall  be  paid  by  each  member,  and  each  member 
shall  have  one  vote. 

ARTICLE  IX 

QUOaUM 

One-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  X 

AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided 
that  a  printed  notice  of  proposed  amendment 
be  sent  to  each  member  two  weeks  before  aaid 
meeting. 

Three  or  four  fundamental  policies  of 
the  Association  as  expressed  in  this  Con¬ 
stitution  deserve  re-iteration  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis.  These  are:  First  the 
membership  is  always  to  be  kept  nearly 
equally  divided  between  college  men  and 
women  and  secondary  school  people ; 
Second,  all  decisions  of  the  Association 
bearing  on  institutions  are  advisory  on¬ 
ly;  Third,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Association  is  to  establish  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  secondary  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning ;  and  Fourth, 
the  executive  head  of  member  institu¬ 
tions  (or  his  deputy)  is  always  the  of¬ 
ficial  representative  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  treasurer’s  report  for  April  1, 
1898,  showed  receipts  (Balance  from 
1897,  $109.66;  Fees  since  Feb.  12,  1897, 
$252.00)  totaling  $361.66;  expenditures 
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$348.46.  Thus  the  balance  on  hand 
April  1,  1898,  was  $13.20. 

One  other  matter  of  policy  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Association  at  this  meeting, 
namely;  a  recommendation  to  the  effect 
that  the  Association  make  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  in  each  state  an  Educational  Com¬ 
mission  which  was  to  be  given  complete 
control  over  degree-conferring  practices 
within  that  state.  The  intent  of  this 
proposal  was  to  deprive  institutions  of 
doubtful  merit  from  exercising  the  right 
to  grant  collegiate  degrees.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  met  with  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Association ;  but  little  ever 
came  of  it. 

Many  interesting  and  valuable 
thoughts  pertaining  to  education  were 
expressed  during  the  meeting.  Only  a 
few  of  these  can  be  reproduced  here. 
However,  from  President  Canfield’s 
presidential  address  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  are  culled.  They  speak  universal 
truths. 

“We  seem  to  need  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  American  society  does  not  need 
•o  very  many  great  men  nor  even  so  very  many 
specialists.  A  very  few  great  men  are  enough 
for  all  the  purposes  which  they  can  fulfill.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  carry  this  to  its  logical 
outcome  to  see  the  truth  of  the  remark:  ‘If 
we  should  all  become  great  men,  who  would 
do  the  necessary  labor  for  our  support.’  To 
whom  would  be  entrusted  the  ten  thousand 
minor  duties  of  life  that  are  as  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  well-being  of  all  society  as  the 
most  superb  and  illustrious  services  ever  ren¬ 
dered  by  genius?  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
prefer  special  knowledge  to  general  power, 
mere  erudition  to  personal  power.  We  are  not 
to  desire  every  man  to  know  some  one  thing 
very  well,  at  the  expense  of  his  knowing  ev¬ 
erything  else  under  the  sun  very  poorly,  if  at 
all.  We  are  not  to  seek  to  secure,  through  the 
public  schools  at  least,  much  more  than  uncom¬ 
mon  common  men — men  of  sound  sense,  which 
is  a  sense  capable  of  development  and  training; 
men  who  have  reasonable  mastery  of  them- 
•elves,  and  who  have  come  to  a  reasonable 


knowledge  as  to  why  they  are  in  the  world,  and 
what  they  propose  to  do  with  the  world  now 
that  they  And  themselves  in  it;  and  men  wfio 
have  also  come  to  a  reasonable  mastery  of  the 
art  of  sound  and  simple  living.*^ 

“Mere  erudition  is  a  slough  of  despond  ki 
which  the  human  mind  is  very  apt  to  lose  itself 
and  wander  aimlessly.  It  gives  rise  to  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  culture  against  which  the  masses 
beat  in  vain,  asking  either  sympathy  or  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  a  force  which  constantly  divides 
society  rather  than  unites  it.  It  is  very  apt  to 
be  supremely  hard  and  cold  and  selhsh.  It 
cannot  understand  that  men  who  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician  and  almost 
nothing  of  the  intricacies  of  philosophy,  can 
build  lasting  republics  on  massive  foundations. 
It  holds  itself  aloof  from  the  world,  has  no 
mastery  of  the  great  general  movement,  and 
never  ministers  in  a  full  and  free  way  to  the 
common  life  of  all.  It  gives  the  palm  in  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  things  and  physical  laws 
on  the  scientific  side,  and  to  the  extreme  re¬ 
finement  of  literature  and  art  and  linguistics 
on  the  more  intellectual  side.  It  has  and  ex¬ 
presses  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  average 
all-around  man — yet  the  average,  all-around, 
well-rounded  man,  with  all  his  powers  well  in 
hand,  is  exactly  what  we  most  need,  although 
we  are  extremely  liable  to  let  him  sink  in  our 
estimation  far  below  his  true  position.** 

“We  admit  readily,  when  we  stop  to  reflect 
even  for  a  moment  upon  such  matters,  that  it 
is  better  for  us  to  move  slowly,  even  irregularly 
and  even  unwisely  at  times,  provided  we  all 
move-— and  move  stirred  by  a  common  impulse 
— than  to  move  more  rapidly  and  more  wisely 
under  the  dominance  of  the  few,  and  with  the 
indifference  and  ignorance  of  the  many.  We 
believe  profoundly  in  the  educative  power  of 
responsibility,  and  we  do  not  desire,  therefore, 
to  relieve  the  people  at  large  of  responsibility 
for  the  public  school  system.** 

“But  if  we  are  to  have  individuals  and  not 
masses;  free  thought  and  untrammeled  speech; 
free  men  who  bow  under  no  yoke  and  whose 
backs  never  smart  under  the  goad;  men  who 
have  consciences,  and  opinions,  and  wills;  men 
who  believe  that  life  is  really  worth  the  living 
and  who  prove  this  by  getting  life  rather  than 
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a  mere  living;  men  who  claim  as  their  own 
what  they  earn  and  all  that  they  earn  and  will 
not  permit  even  a  taxgatherer  to  take  any  part 
of  It  without  due  process  of  law,  and  of  a  law 
and  by  a  process  every  step  of  which  they  can 
see  and  understand,  and  with  at  least  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  equity,  and  then  insist  that  it 
shall  be  expended  for  public  and  not  for  private 
purposes  and  shall  be  expended  economically 
and  wisely;  men  of  private  virture  and  public 
spirit;  men  who  insist  on  practical  and  intelli¬ 
gent  participation  in  all  public  affairs — if  this  is 
citizenship;  if  by  good  citizenship  is  meant 
good  government — and  the  words  ought  to  be 
interchangeable  in  this  country — then  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  need  intellectual  training  of  a  very 
high  order,  wisely  initiated  and  most  conscien¬ 
tiously  carried  through ;  training  that  shall 
reach  all  ranks  and  classes  of  our  people.** 

“What  I  have  sought  to  make  clear  has  been 
the  imperative  need  of  much  greater  simplicity 
in  all  our  educational  work;  with  more  thought 
of  njen  and  of  his  relations  to  his  fellowmen, 
even  though  there  be  a  little  less  thought  of 
things;  with  a  constant  effort  to  develop  power 
rather  than  simply  to  secure  information,  with 
consequent  emphasis  laid  upon  our  owm  lan¬ 
guage,  our  own  history,  our  civil  and  social 
relations;  and  with  such  definite  attention  paid 
to  acquiring  ease  of  movement  in  the  world  of 
ideas,  and  to  flexibility  and  ease  of  adjustment 
and  to  fertility  of  resources — and  all  this  for 
the  greater  number  possible  and  not  for  the 
few — ^that  the  mass  of  the  American  people 
may  be  able  to  rise  above  the  dust  and  sweat 
and  grime  of  getting  a  living  and  begin  to  lay 
hold  upon  life.”** 

*  *  *  *  * 

TTie  Meeting'  of  1899 — the  Fourth 
Annual  Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago, 
March  31  to  April  1,  1899,  five  resolu¬ 
tions  furnished  the  themes  for  general 
discussion.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
functions  of  School  Boards  and  Super¬ 
intendents  of  Schools;  the  second  and 
third  with  the  proposal  to  establish  com¬ 
mercial  high  schools  and  schools  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  United  States ;  the  fourth 

**  Proceedings,  1898,  p.  23. 
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with  the  question  ‘  of  establishing  ad¬ 
vanced  manual  training  schools;  and  the 
fifth  with  the  proposal  to  make  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  schools  of  graduate  study. 

The  full  text  of  these  five  resolutions 
follow :  ^ 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  efficieiKy  of  the  public 
schools  in  cities  of  considerable  size  is  almost 
wholly  contingent  upon  the  framework  of  the 
organization  under  which  they  are  managed 
and  the  legal  status  and  functions  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  charged  with  their  care;  that  the  system 
of  school  government  in  such  cities  should  be 
one  which  permits  boards  to  exercise  none  but 
legislative  functions  and  devolves  executive  du¬ 
ties  and  the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers 
and  of  teachers  upon  executive  officers;  which 
differentiates  between  property  interests  and 
educational  efficiency  and  secures  experienced 
business  men  to  manage  business  matters  and 
educational  experts  to  arrange  the  educational 
work  and  supervise  the  teaching;  which  confers 
upon  officers  such  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  desirable  results  completely,  saves 
officials  from  interference  by  self-seekers,  holds 
them  secure  in  their  positions,  and  then  locates 
upon  individuals  full  responsibility  for  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  subordinates  whose  duty  it  is  to 
maintain  buildings  suitable  for  the  use  of 
schools;  and  which  also  fixes  responsibility  for 
the  incompetency  of  teachers  employed  to 
arouse  minds  into  activity,  to  inspire  souls  with 
noble  ambitions,  and  to  train  citizens  who  have 
the  intelligence,  the  disposition  and  the  courage 
to  support  free  institutions. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  educational  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
mand  the  establishment  of  commercial  high 
schools,  in  order  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory 
secondary  training  than  is  offered  at  present, 
for  those  youths  who  are  looking  forward  to 
enter  business  careers  at  the  end  of  their  sec¬ 
ondary  courses. 

III.  Resolved,  That  the  educational  «nH 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
mand  the  establishment  of  schools  of  commerce 
in  connection  with  our  colleges  and  universitiea, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  higher 
training  than  is  offered  at  present  for 
young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  enter 
business  careers  on  the  completion  of  their  col¬ 
lege  and  university  courses. 
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IV.  Resolved,  That  the  nuuiufactnring  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country  demand  a  secondary 
school  traininR  more  extended  than  that  given 
in  our  Manual  Training  Schools,  and  better 
suited  to  the  purpose  than  that  given  in  our 
engineering  schools. 

V.  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  of  the  profession  demand  that  the 
work  of  our  .igineering  schools  should  be 
predicated  upon  a  full  four  years’  literary  and 
scientific  college  course,  with  suitable  electives 
so  as  to  complete  the  professional  course  in  two 
more  years. 

Resolution  One  was  formally  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  extended  paper  prepared 
and  read  by  President  Draper  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  informal 
discussion  was  led  by  £.  Benjamin  An¬ 
drews,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Schools.  After  some  general  discussion 
this  resolution  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  as  drawn. 

Resolutions  Two  and  Three  were 
jointly  treated  in  a  formal  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Professor  Edmund  J.  James 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  a 
second  formal  paper  read  by  Professor 
F.  C.  Qark  of  Ohio  State  University. 
Much  general  discussion  followed,  with 
amendments  and  substitute  motions  of 
various  sorts  proposed.  Finally  the  en¬ 
tire  question  relating  to  Resolution  Two 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  “such 
courses  of  study  as  it  is  proposed  to 
indorse  and  report  its  conclusions  to  this 
association  at  its  next  regular  meeting."** 
Resolution  Three  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Resolutions  Four  and  Five  pertaining 
to  manual  training  and  engineering  work 
were  formally  discussed  by  Professor 
John  B.  Johnson  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Professor  Clarence  A. 
Waldo  of  Purdue  University.  Little 
further  discussion  was  had  on  the  topics, 
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the  Association  almost  immediately  vot¬ 
ing  to  refer  the  matter,  similarly  to  the 
action  relating  to  commercial  work,  to 
a  committee  of  five  to  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.** 

The  general  business  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  taken  up  in  the  meeting  of  1899 
included  a  proposal  to  amend  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  away 
entirely  with  individual  members.  The 
proposed  amendment  read :  “Article  III 
Section  I.  The  membership  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  include :  first,  colleges  and 
universities ;  secondly,  secondary 
schools.” 

Much  heated  discussion  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  proposal,  but  finally 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  with  instructions  that 
such  committee  should  thoroughly  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  and  report  one  year 
hence. 

The  Association  also  voted  at  this 
time  that  all  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  should  take  this  course. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  policy  of  placing  much,  if  not  most 
of  the  directive  work  of  the  Association 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  That  f)olicy  has  always  been  con¬ 
tinued. 

At  the  meeting  for  1899,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  to  membership  eighteen  new 
institutions  and  twenty-two  individuals. 
The  institutions  included  four  colleges 
or  universities  and  fourteen  public  high 
schools.  The  individual  members  elected 
included  W.  E.  Stone,  Vice  President  of 
Purdue  University;  J.  J.  Nulls,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Elarlham  College ;  Robert  J.  Aley, 
Professor  in  Indiana  University ;  W.  M. 
West,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  Jesse  F.  Millspaugh,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Wi¬ 
nona;  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Schools,  Chicago ;  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Nebras¬ 
ka';  W.  M.  Davidson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Topeka;  John  B.  Johnson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  of  the  Girls’ 
Gassical  School,  Indianapolis ;  Henry 
Crew,  William  A.  Locy,  and  Thomas  F. 

'  Holgate,  all  professors  in  Northwestern 
University ;  Colen  H.  Scott,  Professor 
in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Charles  H.  Thurber,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Chicago;  George  E. 
Fellows,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  C.  M.  Woodward,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Washington  University,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall  was  significant,  as  she  was  the 
second  woman  to  be  given  official  re¬ 
cognition  by  the  Association,  Miss  Mar¬ 
ion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  having  been  previous¬ 
ly  elected  to  membership  in  1897. 

The  list  of  members  for  the  year, 
1898-1899  comprised  ninety-nine  institu¬ 
tions  and  forty-eight  individuals.  Qass- 
ified  by  states  these  members  were  dis¬ 
tributed  thus: 

Institutional  Individual 


State 

Members 

Members 

Ohio  _ 

. 14 

4 

Michigan 

_ 8 

5 

Indiana _ 

_ 8 

9 

Illinois _ 

_ 35 

17 

Wisconsin _ 

_ 8 

4 

Minnesota  - 

_ 3 

3 

Iowa  _ 

. 6 

2 

Missouri _ 

_ 8 

2 

Nebraska _ 

_ 3 

1 

Kansas  _ 

_ 2 

1 

Colorado _ 

. . 4 

0 

These  figures  represent  a  gross  loss 
over  the  previous  year  of  five  institutions 


and  one  individual  member — due,  at 
least  in  most  of  the  cases,  to  the  neglect 
to  pay  the  annual  association  fee,  or 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  meetii^;. 

Each  of  the  five  meetings  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  called  together  from  1895  to 
1899  had  been  held  in  Chicago  or  one 
of  the  suburbs.  By  vote  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1899,  however,  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  fifth  annual  gathering 
was  fixed  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Sim¬ 
ultaneously,  the  Association  elected  Pres¬ 
ident  William  F.  Slociun  of  Colorado 
College  president  of  the  Association  for 
the  succeeding  year.  Professor  Qarence 
A.  Waldo  of  Purdue  University,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Director  George  N.  Carmen  of 
Lewis  Institute,  treasurer. 

Space  precludes  the  inclusion  here  of 
many  excerpts  from  the  addresses  given 
at  this,  the  fourth,  annual  meeting. 
However,  the  following  paragraphs  tak¬ 
en  from  Assistant  Superintendent  Night¬ 
ingale’s  presidential  address  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  :*• 

“Our  association  was  formed,  not  for  cranks 
and  croakers,  not  as  a  mutual  admiration  so¬ 
ciety,  not  to  glorify  any  one  university,  or  any 
clique  of  universities,  not  to  ventilate  any  uto¬ 
pian  theories  or  manipulate  any  impractical 
schemes,  but  for  the  single  purpose  of  harmon¬ 
izing  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  to  the 
end  of  so  perfecting  our  public  school  system 
of  education,  that  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university  there  may  be  one  broad  highway 
along  which  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
and  all  our  young  men  and  women  may  walk 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  attainments  which  shall 
give  them  the  best  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  equipment  for  life.  Our  study  should 
not  be  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  but  by  psychic  methods,  under  Divine 
inspiration  and  through  human  appliances  to  so 
analyze  individual  capacity  as  to  adapt  our  in¬ 
struction  to  individual  needs.  Individualism  in 
education  is  my  theme. 

“Years,  scores  of  years  have  been  wasted; 
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lives,  scores  of  lives  have  been  wrecked;  fail¬ 
ures,  scores  of  failures  have  been  recorded,  be¬ 
cause  students  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  advised,  aye,  compelled  to  pursue 
studies  from  which  they  have  received  little  or 
nothing  they  could  assimilate  or  appropriate, 
the  fruit  of  which  developed  in  darkness  and 
repined  in  despair,  but  has  been  but  the  ‘apples 
of  Sodom,’  which  have  fallen  to  ashes  at  the 
touch. 

We  are  not  living  in  the  age  of  the  medieval 
cloister,  nor  are  our  interests  or  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  those  which  dominated  when  Harvard 
or  even  Yale  was  founded,  and  yet  educational 
progress  in  this  country,  and  by  this  I  mean, 
studies  required,  methods  used,  instruction 
given,  advantages  offered,  opportunities  af¬ 
forded,  has  been  marvelously,  lamentably,  and 
inexcusably  slow. 

“In  every  other  department  of  human 
thought  and  human  industry  greater  wisdom 
has  been  displayed  and  far  greater  results 
achieved. — I  do  not  say  this  progress  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  spite  of  the  colleges,  I  simply  say 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  tremendous 
studies  along  other  lines  of  human  advance¬ 
ment. 

.  .  .  “Our  secondary  schools,  although  not 
open  to  the  same  criticisms,  are  equally  faulty. 
They  are  burdened  with  courses  of  study, 
largely  meaningless,  mostly  useless,  variously 
named  as  the  classical,  the  Latin-scientific,  the 
scientific,  the  Belles-Lettres,  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  the  English,  and  the  conunercial,  each 
differing  from  the  other  only  in  an  exceptional 
study  here  and  there,  but  which  are  a  puzzle 
to  pupils,  a  vexation  to  teachers,  and  a  waste 
oi  paper  in  the  printing. 

.  .  .  “This  brings  me  to  the  college,  the 
most  poorly  managed,  the  most  hide-bound,  the 
least  elastic  of  all  our  institutions  of  learning. 
In  this  mild  arraignment  it  is  not  in  the  mind 
to  discount  the  magnificent  work  they  do,  nor 
the  marvelous  results  they  show,  but  to  indicate 
only  that  they  are  not  su£5ciently  in  touch  with 
the  labors  and  limitations,  the  spirit  and  char¬ 
acter  of  our  public  secondary  schools. 

“It  is  a  common  acknowledgement,  and  as 
commendable  as  common,  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  learned  instnictors  in  our  colleges  that  they 
are  not  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of  our 
puUic  high  schools,  have  no  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  pupils  of 
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high  school  age,  opportunities  and  environ¬ 
ments;  indeed  have  little  interest  in,  knowledge 
of,  or  sympathy  for  these  schools.  .  .  The 

public  high  schools  have  a  mission  of  their 
own.  . 

“One  of  the  greatest  and,  I  judge,  most 
democratic  among  us  said  to  me  recently,  ’In 
our  program  for  secondary  schools  and  in  our 
requirements  for  admission  to  college,  we  must 
not  forget  the  genus  homo.’  Now  I  am*  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  he  is  just  the  fellow  that 
we  ought  to  forget.  We  have  tried  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  cut  our  garment  to  fit  him  and  have 
made  a  miserable  failure  of  it.  We  have  ar¬ 
ranged  our  educational  programs  for  a  purely 
imaginative  creation,  an  automaton,  a  genus 
homo  whom  nobody  ever  saw,  and  neglected 
all  the  species,  the  real,  living,  breathing  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  universe,  whose  tastes  and 
talents  are  as  infinite  in  difference,  and  diverse 
in  possibility  as  are  the  illimitable  powers  of 
the  architects  of  the  heavens,  the  earth  and  all 
therein  contained,  whom  we  called  God.  Same¬ 
ness  is  not  stamped  upon  any  two  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  creations.  In  nature  no  two  germs  are 
alike,  and  the  influences  of  sun,  shade  and  soil 
in  their  development  are  unlike.  In  the  one 
case  the  violet  sweet,  in  the  other  the  stalwart 
oak;  each  performing  its  own,  but  neither  the 
other’s  functions.  When  one  comes  to  the 
highest  creation,  man,  the  manipulator  of  na¬ 
ture,  fashioned  in  the  image  of  his  creator,  we 
neglect  this  principle  of  infinite  diversity,  and 
act  as  if 'there  were  some  fixed  intellectual  diet 
that  all  young  ^ple  needed  in  order  to  insure 
the  full  fruitage  of  divinely  implanted  germs, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  world  groans 
beneath  the  burden  of  professional  and  business 
failures,  the  result  of  misguidance  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  life.  We  should  seek  other  stand¬ 
ards  and  all  as  variable  as  the  individual.  In 
the  same  society  we  find  the  essayist,  the  scien¬ 
tist,  the  poet,  each  following  divine  directions.’’ 

Yes,  these  words  were  spoken  in  1899, 
but  their  echoes  are  reverberating  yet. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Association,  it  may  be  said, 
by  way  of  summary,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  five  years  of  the  Association’s 
existence : 

1.  Eleven  states  comprised  the  Asso- 
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dation  territory — Ohio,  Michigan,  Indi¬ 
ana,.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado. 

2.  The  institutional  members,  num¬ 
bering  ninety-nine,  were  classified  as 
follows:  colleges  and  universities,  36; 
normal  schools,  three  (Oshkosh,  Cedar 
Falls,  Kirksville)  ;  academies,  six  (Mich¬ 
igan  Military,  Northwestern,  Morgan 
Park,  Lake  Forest,  Milwaukee,  Pills- 
bury  (Minnesota)  ;  institutes,  two  (Lew¬ 
is,  Chicago;  Bradley  Polytechnic,  Peor¬ 
ia)  ;  privately  controlled  high  schorls, 
two  (Manual  Training  School,  Chicago; 
Harvard  School,  Chicago) ;  public  high 
schools,  50. 

3.  The  individual  members,  number¬ 


ing  48,  were  grouped  in  accordance  with 
their  offidal  positions  as  follows:  Pres¬ 
idents  of  colleges  and  universities,  two. 
Presidents  of  normal  schools,  two. 
Presidents  of  schools  of  applied  science, 
four,  (Case  School,  Cleveland;  Rose 
Polytechnic,  Terre  Haute;  Armour  In¬ 
stitute,  Chicago;  Lewis  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago).  Deans,  two,  (Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  University  of  Chicago). 
Professors  in  universities  and  colleges, 
twenty-six.  Superintendents  of  dty 
schools,  eight.  Inspectors  of  high 
schools,  three,  (Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska).  Principal  of  high  school, 
one,  (Girls’  Classical  School,  Indianapo¬ 
lis). 
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